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FOREWORD 


Alexander the Great once asked his architect, Dinocrates, to pick a site and then 
to draw plans for a new city worthy of Alexander’s name. The imagination of the 
architect seemed equal to the commission. For in proposing Mount Athos in 
Greece as the site, Dinocrates noted that the contours of the place had a human 

. form and that a city built on such grounds would necessarily have the same. Thus 
it would forever draw the admiration of later generations and would forever recall 
the glory of the man who inspired its building. 

“But,” said Alexander, recalling the barrenness and remoteness of Mount Athos, 
“on what will the people live?” 

“That I have not thought of,” said Dinocrates. 

Whereupon, the city of Alexandria was built in Egypt. To be sure, it lacked 
the heady terrain of Mount Athos. But it had an excellent harbor, an interior 
plain of rich soil, and the irrigating waters of the Nile. People could make a 
living there. 

What passed between Alexander and his architect in this matter can be read as 
a parable that has its application to American presidential campaigns. For in 
these campaigns, what holds our attention is the grandiloquent question of who 
shall be President, and what policies may be expected of the victor. What we 
overlook is of a piece with Alexander’s prosaic but crucial point. It is that who- 
ever is chosen as the President, and whatever things are promised in his name, 
upon his election he will have to live with the Presidency itself and work his pur- 
poses through it. 

This number of Tur Annars is addressed to that prosaic si crucial point. It 
is addressed to the Presidency as an organ of decision, divorced from the present 
political moment when men and parties are bidding to have the rule of it. The 
“issues” to the fore are these: First, what place does the Presidency hold in the life 
of America and the world? Second, what things are expected of the Presidency? 
Third, are its powers and its structural forms equal to the things expected of it? 
Fourth, if they are unequal, should any organic changes be made in the present 
structure-of the Presidency? 

Each one of these questions invites a full-scale debate. Each encroaches on the 
others. All, moreover, branch and flare in so many directions as to demand an 
arbitrary limit to what might be included for comment within the small canvas of 
these pages. Many topics and many viewpoints that are germane to the leading 
questions have, of regrettable necessity, been laid to one side from the vetoing 
force of time, space, and printing budgets. Yet it is hoped that what has survived 
these imperious no-sayers may commend itself to the thoughtful attention of the 
reader, 

The hope is all the more fervent when one senses how much of modern political 
history can be written in terms of the quest among nations for an executive that 
is strong and responsible in the manner of its dealings with social’ challenges. 
Strength without responsibility has all too often led to tyranny. Responsibility 
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without strength has all too often led to social disintegration. Nor is the effect of 
the quest for responsible power in an executive limited to the territory of the peo- 
ple involved in it. We have the recent reminders of how Hitler’s Germany, Mus-- 
solini’s Italy, and Stalin’s Russia, each sharing the common trait of an executive 
that picked itself, extolled itself, rewarded itself, and knew no law except itself, 
became an ambassador of death to neighboring states if not to the world. 

If survival power alone is a gauge of merit, then the American executive has a . 
clear title to distinction. For it is the oldest and most continuous form of execu- 
tive extant among the world’s major powers. The authors whose comments: ap- 
pear in this issue of Tue ANNats are keenly aware of that fact. They may and 
do differ in their views of Presidents. But the Presidency itself is their common 
hero. And if they intersperse their comments with criticisms, they do'so to the 
end that the hero may be better equipped to play his part in the tremendous world 
drama in which he is now a leading actor, for upon his motions many things depend. 


Smnry Hyman 


The Art of the Presidency 


By Smney Hyman 


HE worlds of sculpture and music 

provide the metaphors to describe 
the dual nature of the American Presi- 
dency. For the Presidency is, first of 
all, a sculptured constitutional office, 
created in a self-conscious way, to hold 
a specific place and to do predictable 
work within a fixed system of govern- 
ment. Moreover, it is generally meas- 
urable in the person who holds the 
Presidency, in the scope of his legal 
powers, in the count of his aides and 
their power and work. , 

The Presidency as an institution be- 

gins where the plastic office ends. In 
_ this aspect, the Presidency, like music, 
is style, key, tempo, and theme. It is 
a sum of invisible things. It is a re- 
pository of wills and ineffable nostal- 
gias, of race memories and expecta- 
tions, of the spectral past and the limit- 
less future. Here, in the Presidential 
institution as nowhere else in the stretch 
of our society, the nation may find an 
idealized (or licentious) image of what 
it thinks it was, is, or ought to be. 

If this Presidential dualism is fairly 
drawn, it sets the terms of the Presi- 
dent’s artistic problem. It is to help 
meet the boundless expectations of the 
people, centered in the institution, from 
within the hard forms of the law cen- 
tered in the office. 

If the President fails to meet those 
expectations in this way, two results 
may follow. First, the Presidency may 
fall from its magic role as the hand 
guiding national unity and decision. 
Second, since there is no alternative 
hand to steady the wheel, the nation, 
caught in'a storm, may answer to the 
rock. Or if the Presidency meets the 
nation’s expectations but does so outside 


the law, two added results may follow. 
First, the President in his own person 
may be cut down by the courts. Sec- 
ond, the habit of obedience and rever- 
ence for the law may give way to a 
naked willfulness where the law of force 
supersedes the force of law. 


PROBLEMS OF PRACTICAL 
INTERPRETATION 


It would simplify matters if the 
President’s oath of office told him how 
to deal with this artistic problem. In- 
stead, it compounds his difficulties, for 
it binds him most solemnly to uphold, 
protect, and defend the Constitution to 
the best of his abilities but does not tell 
him how to uphold, protect, and defend 
and does not state a standard of “the 
best.” - Nor does it permit him a free 
hand in asserting his version of the best 
beyond challenge by vetoing agents in 
the formal organs of the government, 
in political parties, in allied or enemy 
nations, or in the massive network of 
America’s private associations—each of 
these last being a subgovernment in its 
own right. 

Nor is this all there is to his diffi- 
culty. Consider a further matter. Con- ` 
sider the President’s need to reconcile 
two opposite principles of representa- 
tion involving the popular will. The 
first (to paraphrase John C. Calhoun) 
can be stated as the legal rights of the 
majority based on the rule of numbers. 
It holds that 50 per cent of the people 
plus any fraction of one per cent or 
more has the right to shape the policies 
and choose the managers of the govern- 
ment. The second can be stated as the 
political rule of interests. It holds that 
50 per cent of the people less any frac- 
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tion of one per cent or more are also 
entitled to a voice in the government, 
or at least to a suspensive veto over the 
legal majority. f 

Yet what seems plain enough when 
. put this way becomes treacherously 
difficult in practice. Is a legal majority 
of one per cent or more, even if it lends 
itself to a physical count, sufficient to 
back an act calling for great sacrifices? 
In August of 1941, for example, when 
Congress agreed by one vote to keep 
the Army in being, was that vote big 
enough to invigorate President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt’s hand in the field of 
foreign affairs? It certainly passed the 
test of what. it is that makes for a legal 
majority, yet it was clearly not a sanc- 
tion for audacity. By how many de- 
grees, then, must a legal majority be 
raised before it can presume to be a 
permissive agent for social effort in- 
volving great risks and sacrifices? 

Or take the opposite rule of repre- 
sentation. How large must a minority 
of one less than 50 per cent be be- 
fore its political interests merit respect? 
In a specific recent case, it proved 
very small indeed. President Eisen- 
hower, as part of his foreign. policy, 
offered America and the world the con- 
cept of “trade not aid.” Yet when an 
American bicycle industry, employing a 
little less than 3,000 men, felt itself im- 
_periled by the import of a competitive 
British product, the industry, repre- 
senting less than a two-thousandth part 
of one per.cent of America’s population, 
managed to have a tariff slapped on the 
British product. 
ously near to a torpedoing of the “trade 
not aid” program while it was still 
moored in port. 

Multiply these two cases many times 
over, and they form the cross pull to 
which the President is daily exposed 
and which he must daily time and ne- 
gotiate. When a decision is urgently 
called for, how long should the suspen- 


The effect was peril-. 


sive veto of a political minority be re- 
spected? When should the legal ma- 
jority conquer and yet.spare? When 
should its triumph be made absolute— 
even if it is won over the minority by 
no more than a single vote? Where is 
the weather vane to distinguish a sud- 
den breeze of popular ‘passion from a 
prevailing trade wind of deep convic- 
tion? When do the people at large or 
the managers of the government have 
a better grasp of reality? When is it 
wise to comply with public opinion and 
when to defy it? Or can nothing here 
be known except through 20-20 hind- 
sight? 


HISTORICAL PRESIDENTIAL STANDS 


The attitudes Presidents themselves 
have taken toward this artistic prob- 
lem of meeting the people’s boundless 
expectations within the framework of 
limited government is inseparable from 
their general outlook on the meaning 
of the place they hold in our society. 
Here, on the historical record, three po- 
sitional stands are visible. 


Buchananism 


The first stand, for purposes of iden- 
tification, bears the name of James Bu- _ 
chanan, not because he invented it, but 
because he was its starkest exponent. 
A Buchanan Presidency is legalistic in 
emphasis. Its concern is more with 
form than with substance, more with 
the preoccupations of a civil service re- 
former and a chief of state than of an 
innovator in social policy. What it 
aims to bring the country at large are 
the virtues of order, decorum, piety, 
efficiency, honesty, and one hundred 
cents out of every dollar that is spent. 

It sees the Presidency almost exclu- 
sively in terms of an office built to the 
specifications of a written constitution. 
It has no vital extralegal instruments 
like a political party to use or to con- 
tend with. It is divorced from the 
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argumentative earth. It has little taste 
for conflict and little humor about it. 
Its center of gravity and the movement 
of its parts lie almost wholly within a 
tight legal circuit involving the Con- 
gress and the Court. Nor within that 
circuit does Buchananism conceive of 
the President as the main powerhouse 
of national energy. The President, 
rather, merely administers the objects 
and situations which the Congress de- 
fines for him. He has no duty first to 
turn himself into a party pro tem for 
the whole nation, and then to fight for 
the right to administer those objects 
and situations which he, on his own, 
defines for the Congress. His duty, 
rather, is discharged when he plainly 
“tries to get along with the Congress.” 


Lincoinianism 


At the other end is the positional 
stand bearing the identifying name of 
Abraham Lincoln. Once again, it was 
not because he invented it, but because 
he was its starkest exponent. Political 
in emphasis, concerned more with sub- 
stance than with form, a Lincolnian 
Presidency suggests a patriot king lead- 
ing troops in battle. What it aims 
to bring the country are new political 
readjustments, a rekindling of social 
hopes, and a will to resolve what is in 
dispute. The manner of such a Presi- 
dency is highly articulate and argu- 
mentative, often spendthrift, often pas- 
sionate, shot through with a will for 
battle, and always open to the charge 
that the President is bent on a naked 
usurpation of power. ; 

It is open to this charge principally 
because Lincolnianism sees the Presi- 
dency as being something more than an 
office rooted in law, and something more 
than the name of the Chief Executive. 
Its center of gravity is in the Presi- 
dency as an institution. It views itself 
as the temporary custodian of the na- 
tion’s political instincts, just as it im- 


poses on itself the mission of giving 
those instincts an external and self- 
awa. expression. This is not to say 
that . raises the President over the 
Congress. It accepts the constitutional 
proposition that the President and the 
Congress must be strong each in its 
own right; that each has a duty to pre- 
serve its own integrity against invasion 
by the other; that neither can surrender 
its organic powers to the other even by 
a voluntary act; that in each case, too, 
the strength exercised must be propor- 
tioned to the work that properly falls 
to the President as an executive and to 
the work that properly falls to the Con- 
gress as a legislature. 

Further than this, it knows that there 
is a natural ground for strife between 
the Congress and the Executive by vir- 
tue of their structural natures. For the 
Congress is but a sum of local and re- 
gional parts whose expressions are ex- 
aggerated or muted by the force of the 
committee system and the rule of sen- 
iority. Moreover, its personality is split 
between a House representing the peo- 
ple according to their population and a 
Senate representing the states as sover- 
eign equals.. Even so, its composition 
changes every two years, and in the in- 
terval of the years it is often in a state 
of adjournment. 

Lincolnianism recognizes that the 
Presidency, on the other hand, is na- 
tional and international. Though the 
President and the Presidency may be 
two different things, it is the President, 
as one man, who is ultimately held ac- 
countable for what the many subdivi- 
sions of the Presidency do. Nor does 
this one man ever adjourn. He is al- 
ways in session, always bound to the 
task of.pursuing America’s mission in 
human history. Above all, Lincolnian- 
ism sees the President as the connect- 
ing link among many worlds: in the 
divided world of the government it- 
self; between the world of the people 
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and the government; and between the 
United States and the world beyond its 
shores. And since it is this sort of link, 
in any dispute with the Congress a 
Lincolnian Presidency asserts that it 
has a positive duty to appeal to the 
people over the heads of the’ Congress; 
to gain from the people the political 
right to confront the Congress and ex- 
tract from it those legal expressions the 
. President needs if his work is to pro- 
ceed under the sanction of the law. 


Clevelandism 


In between the Buchanan and the 
Lincoln stand lies a middle ground that 
is hard to name, but we may not be too 
far off in calling this positional stand 
Clevelandism. Its traits are a mixture 
of the two positional stands that flank 
it. Now it seems to place the center of 
its gravity in the legal circuit of the 
office, now in the institution. Now it 
seems to give Congress its head, now to 
stop it in its tracks. Now it talks of 
moving on to new horizons; now it 
matches every forward step with a 
backward one. Yet if there is any dis- 
tinctive trait about Clevelandism, it is 
the fact that in this type of Presidency 
the essential power lies in defensive di- 
rections—in the veto, in disengagement, 
in the negation of what others have 
put in motion, or in the use of execu- 
tive energy only sufficient to maintain 
an existing kinetic equilibrium. 


PRESIDENTIAL PREDISPOSITIONS 


If the positional stands are fairly 
drawn, we can go on to ask: Is a Presi- 
dent free to choose between them? The 
answer seems to be that he does have a 
measure of freedom in the matter. That 
is, he will be a Buchanan, a Lincoln, or 
a Cleveland President depending in part 
on his personal temperament, his earlier 
‘experiences, the quality of his imagina- 
tive and intellectual faculties, and what 
the pressure chamber of the Presidency 


itself arouses in his latent capacities. 
For it is part of the glory and terror of 
the Presidency that the men fated to em- 
body the place are themselves changed 
by it: that some men, when put to the 
test of its powers and responsibilities, 
show themselves suited for-every high 
station except the Presidency, while 
others show themselves suited for no 
high station except the Presidency. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. PARTIES 


Yet this eccentric human factor to 
one side, whether a President will as- 
sociate himself with a Buchanan, a 
Lincoln, or a Cleveland positional stand 
will depend on which of three psycho- 
logical parties are dominant in the land 
during his administration—and what he 
can do to change the order of their 
dominance. The reference here is not 
to institutional parties like the Repub- 
licans or Democrats, nor is it to par- 
liamentary terms like the right, center, 
or left, or to liberal, radical, and con- 
servative. The reference is to three 
states of mind with which the institu- 
tional parties, like the Republicans and 
Democrats, in the exercise of their own 
art must make their peace. 


Party of memory 


What are these three states of mind 
that form the stuff of the three psycho- 
logical parties? First of all, there is 
the party of memory. It can prevail 
in the land at three contradictory mo-’ 
ments. One is when the country faces 
no acute internal or external threat and 
is reasonably content with things as 
they are. The second is when the coun- 
try has been subjected to a sustained 
hammering by a problem for which 
there is no easy solution, though great 
exertions were made in its name. In 
this state of affairs, the whole order of 
politics and existing political leaders 
can come under a cloud of suspicion. 
The people then, in imitation of the 
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Plains Indians after meeting the White 
Man, fly to one of two extremes: either 
they flagellate each other, as if in this 
way they could drive an eccentric devil 
from their midst, or they take to smok- 
ing opiates, to banish all awareness of 
reality from their minds. Thus the 
party of memory gives itself over to a 
politics of revenge or loses itself in 
hedonistic fantasies about a Golden Age 
where all men, without effort, are like 
gods and all women, without censure, 
are like woodland nymphs. 


Party of hope 


At the other end from this, there is 
the party of hope. It can be dominant 
in the Jand during an hour when the 
people face grave dangers, know that 
they face it, and would ease the tension 
of nerve in the act of doing something. 
How best to deal with the danger is 
never quite clear. Yet the object to be 
sought out is plain enough. In the 
divine madness of the hour, the party 
of hope, fortified by a sense of what 
shall be, holds to the view that the will 
to decide, by its own force, can force 
the proof that the decision hit upon 
was right. ; 


Limitist party 


In between these two is the limitist 
party. It is most plainly visible when 
the nation has passed through a time 
of acute domestic or foreign crisis. It 
may sense that more trials lie ahead but 
need a respite in. which to consolidate 
such gains as it has made or to survey 
what still remains to be done. Those 
who are drawn to this party are a 
mixed lot. They can be the surviving 
heroes of the recent crisis who wish to 
enjoy some sense of well-being without 
exposing themselves to new ordeals. 
They can be the people who in one or 
another way climbed the social or eco- 
nomic ladder while the crisis. was under 
way, who have not yet grown used to 


their new altitude and who fear that 
any sudden jar will upset what they 
hold so tenuously. All, therefore, would 
limit further motions except those mod- 
erate adjustments necessary to preserve 
an existing balance of forces. 


Psychological parties and Presidential 
stands 


I these three psychological parties do 
exist, then they can be matched with 
the positional stands for a Presidency 
in the following manner. First, the 
dominance of the party of memory is 
a natural precondition for a Buchanan 
type of Presidency. For this kind of 


_a Presidency makes no new. demands on 


the people. It diminishes its own size 
in the eyes of the people. It permits 
power and responsibility to wander 
around on the horizon like a displaced 
person, to alight where it can. And be- 


- cause Buchananism does this, it invites 


not Presidential government, but a kind 
of Congressional government where lo- 
cal men, acting from local bases of 
strength, are at liberty to do what they 
will. The more they: cut down the 
Executive, the more they prove their 
antipolitical and antigovernmental bent. 
And the more they do so, the more 
they are applauded by the party of 
memory. 

The dominance of the party of hope, 
on the other hand, is a natural precon- 
dition for a Lincoln type of Presidency. 
For this kind, as has just been said, as- 
serts the paramount standard of the na- 
tional interest over all local considera- 
tions. It makes the Presidency an 
apotheosis of the national will to sur- 
vive every trial. It makes it the com- 
mander in chief of the nation; the sec- 
retary in charge of every burning ques- 
tion at the focus of attention; the staff 
and command agency to which all look 
for the order of battle, the pace and 
the route of the march. Under this 
kind of Presidency, the President holds 
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himself to a primary responsibility for 
the consequences of his administration. 
For as he lays down the ground rules 
for all -his civil, diplomatic, and mili- 
tary officers, so does he stand between 
them and the people, drawing away 
from those officers and on to himself 
all hostile opinion their actions might 
arouse. 

As for the limitist party, its domi- 
nance is a natural précondition for a 
Cleveland typeof Presidency. For this 
kind, while it manages to keep the Ex- 
ecutive before the nation as a potential 
source of action at some future if in- 
definite date, makes no great demands 
on the people in the immediate mo- 
ment. It bends the weight of its effort 
to the end that events shall not occur; 
or if they do occur, of bringing all lines 
of force back to dead center. Preferring 
as it does the glory of passivity to the 
glory of action, such a Presidency tends 
toward a transcontinental checkmate, or 
a motor “idling” but going nowhere. 


WHAT THE Hour DEMANDS 


A Buchanan, a Lincoln, or a Cleve- 
land Presidency, divorced from all other 
matters, is not absolutely better or 
worse one than another. Each is bet- 
ter or worse in the measure to which it 
corresponds to what the hour demands. 
It may therefore be asked, What does 
the present hour demand of a Presi- 
dent? Or better, What kind of psy- 
chological climate must a President in 
the exercise of his political art create 
for himself—by first creating it for the 
nation—so that he can do what needs 
doing? 

The question comes into urgent focus 
if we assume that the central issues be- 
fore the nation lie in the area of peace 
or war. Here, in this area, we can ob- 
serve previous moments in American 
history when a Buchanan or a Cleve- 
land Presidency may have been suffi- 
cient for the day. 


Continental diplomacy 


One such period ran from the win- 
ning of independence to the close of the 
Civil War, when our military and diplo- 
matic impulses were chiefly continental 
in scope. As such, they permitted the 
Congress a good deal of initiative in 
formulating, shaping, and even manag- 
ing the various elements that make for 
national security. For in this period, 
though access to international trade 
was no small matter, the principal con- 
cern of our external relations was land 
and interior waterways as we pressed 
forward to span a continent. What was 
won or lost, what was threatened or 
promised, took on a measurable shape 
that fell within the day to day experi- 
ences of the Congress. 

When foreign affairs often began an 
inch away from the border of a congres- 
sional district, the Congress had one 
fact uppermost in mind. It was that 
each acquisition of territory would soon 
lead to the formation of new states. 
And this in turn would force a vital 
shift in the balance of congressional 
forces as they were divided between 
the commercial East and the agrarian 
West, between the slave South and the 
free North. “The conduct of our ex- 
ternal affairs, therefore, was indivisibly 
linked with the internal contest of those 
who were bidding for political ascend- 
ancy inside America proper. 

As an incident to that struggle, waged 
within the Congress, legislators picked 
foreign friends and enemies one at a 
time. Moreover, they could argue on 
domestic grounds why one power should 
be regarded as a friend and the other 
as an enemy. For the controlling fac- 
tor on both sides of the argument was 
whether this or that nation might im- 
pede or quicken the expansionist lunges 
on the North American mainland. While 
the concept of “manifest destiny” was 
to run its course, the expansionists in- 
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variably won out—and we are now 
grateful that they did. But as a factor 
in that victory, the role of the Execu- 
tive as the directing agent for our ex- 
ternal relations was turned into that of 
a handmaiden to what the Congress de- 
cided. 

Thus, in 1812, it was the expansionist 
“war hawks” in the House, eyeing 
Canada to the north and the Floridas 
to the south, who forced a reluctant 
President Madison to declare war on 
England. Once again, it was the ex- 
pansionists in the House who bestirred 
President James Monroe, at the risk of 
war with Spain, to recognize the new 
Latin American republics that were 
emerging from the crumbling ruins of 
-the Spanish Empire. Then, too, it was 
the expansionists in both the House and 
the Senate who circumvented the threat 
of a senatorial veto (represented in the 
two-thirds vote required to ratify.a 
treaty) by annexing Texas in 1845 
through a joint resolution of the Con- 
gress—though this meant war with 
Mexico. Finally, when the continent 
was spanned, the northern and south- 
ern expansionists in the Congress turned 
on each other. In this hour, the as- 
cendancy of Buchananism proved fatal. 


Toward oceanic diplomacy 


But in the immediate post Civil War 
years, as we moved gradually from a 
continental to an oceanic diplomacy, a 
resurgence of expansionist tendencies in 
the nation once again enabled the Con- 
gress to reassert its Strong hand in the 
management of our foreign affairs. In 
the agitation over Cuba, the congres- 
sional will for war against Spain met a 
momentary check from President Cleve- 
land when he let it be known that if 
the Congress declared war, he could not 
be counted on to manage it. But in a 
different direction Congress was more 
successful. By joint resolution, it an- 
nexed Hawaii in 1895; arid after that, 


it brought President McKinley to heel 
in the matter of Cuba. By joint reso- 
lution, it called on McKinley to affirm 
the fact that the people of Cuba were 
and by right ought to be free and in- 
dependent. The same resolution, in 
whose drafting the President had no 
hand, was also tantamount to a declara- 
tion of war, in that it authorized and 
directed him to employ land and naval 
forces of the United States to expel 
Spain from Cuba. 


Executive leadership in foreign relations 


It was under Theodore Roosevelt, the 
first of the modern Presidents, when 
America found itself heavily involved 
in an oceanic diplomacy, that the initia- 
tive and management of our external 
affairs gravitated more’ and more into 
the hands of the Chief Executive. In 
this sense, we began to witness a vital 
shift from within the Constitution, lead- 
ing to a general result that approaches 
the arrangement in England. That is, 
as in the case of the British Cabinet, 
the Executive began to lead in national 
security matters, while the Congress, 
from below, vetoed or revised. And we 
have continued to witness this shift from 
an interplay of forces, whose effect was 
prophesied by Alexis de Tocqueville in 
the 1830's. 


It is chiefly in its foreign relations [he 
wrote] that the Executive power of the 
nation finds occasion to exert its skill and 
its strength. If the existence of the Un- 
ion were perpetually threatened, and if its 
chief interests were in daily connection 
with those of other powerful nations, the 
Executive Department would assume an in- 
creased importance in proportion to the 
measures expected of it, and to those which 
it would execute. 


Since the end of World War II, in 
particular, the measures expected of the 
Executive are all related, in one or an- 
other way, to the strengthening of the 
United States and its allies as they have 
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been brought under various forms of 
Communist attack. We have of neces- 
sity entered into alliances without a 
terminal point. Some of them are de- 
signed to prevent the outbreak of war: 
Others are designed to shore up the 
domestic life of foreign nations to re- 
duce the chances of internal subversion. 
Still others are designed to win a war 
if it should come. But in all cases, 
land, the old measurable aim of our ex- 
ternal relations, has been replaced by 
the imponderable factors of interests— 
moral, social, political, religious, eco- 
nomic, and strategic—common to most 
members who belong to the complex fed- 
eration of peoples that revolve around 
the central federation ‘of the United 
States, and around the President who 
must act as the manager in chief of the 
whole friction-laden apparatus. 


Tur DILEMMA AND THE RISK 


There is, however, an acute constitu- 
tional dilemma—or, to return to. the 
opening. theme, an acute artistic prob- 
lem involved in this historical develop- 
ment. On the one hand, we want the 
President to move swiftly and effec- 
tively to- quell any danger or to seize 
any opportunity that may be of advan- 
tage to us. And we want him to do 
this within the four corners of the law. 
On the other hand, we have to face the 
explosive threat that the President on 
his own tecognizances, on his own ver- 
sion of “the best,” can present the Con- 
gress with a fait accompli in the diplo- 
matic field which would force it, against 
its own wishes, to declare war. How 
then can this problem be solved? How 
can we locate resilient strength in the 
Executive, and yet keep it under some 
sort of constitutional control? 

As it happens, every constitutional 
system must pay some price in weak- 
ness for the element of strength it has. 
Not everything is soluble. Not every- 
thing can be controlled in advance. 


Some risks have to be lived with in the 
conscious knowledge that they are risks. 
And the problem just put is such a risk. 

For today, when our friends and 
enemies come in bulk lots, when the 
tides of diplomacy make unexpected 
shifts, and when threats and oppor- 
tunities suddenly loom up and just as 
suddenly recede; when our generals 
command foreign troops and our own 
troops are under foreign command; 
when we sit at the head of a compli- 
cated set of alliances; when all the peo- 
ple who stand with us are battered by 
a sustained Communist assault--when 
all these things and more are our daily 
lot, it is regrettably the case that the 
President alone, and no one else inside 
or outside the government, can be the 


proper seat of the indispensable discre- 


tionary power that is needed. 

For no one else is structurally organ- 
ized to.be that center. No one else has 
the means to assess on an hour-to-hour 
basis the outcropping of events in re- 
mote places, the quick means of relat- 
ing a happening in one part of the 
globe to another one ten thousand miles 
away; no ambassador or military officer 
is in the continuous contact with foreign 
leaders everywhere. The President alone 
is on a spot to appraise, formulate, and 
propose what ought to be done so that 
all parties can move forward toward 
goals they have in common. He must 
bear the awful burden of his discre- 
tions—in matters of timing, in particu- 
lar—knowing at the same time that be- 
cause he is one man, he is the object of 
the concentrated attention of the world. 


4 
CONGRESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


The Congress, meanwhile, has every 
right to protest at the way historical 
events have reduced it in security mat- 
ters from a concurrent and co-ordinate 
partner of the President to one that 
must make good what he does. . Indeed, 
if the Congrés did not protest, its si- 
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lence might reflect a dangerous relaxa- 
tion of its own constitutional sensibili- 
ties. So, too, does the Congress have 
an unassailable right to investigate the 
course of administration, and to share 
wherever possible in the shaping of na- 
tional security policy as it is being for- 
mulated—and not merely after it has 
been formed. Yet if the Congress has 
the right of investigation and the right 
of consultation, the Congress does not 
serve our national security when it is 
a party to legislative abuses that are 
defended in the name of being a check 
on the Executive; when it tacks on 
crippling administrative riders that de- 
feat the aims of the national security 
programs which the Congress has osten- 
sibly approved; when it conducts legis- 
lative trials of foreign service and mili- 
tary officers for offenses that are not 
criminal and which the Congress could 
not constitutionally declare are criminal. 


THE DANGER AND THE NEED 


If the President holds the sword— 
and a radioactive one at that—the Con- 
gress holds the purse. And if what the 
President holds seems more dangerous, 
it is simply because our position in the 
world has become dangerously great. It 
will not become less so if the Congress 
allows its individual members to shatter 
that sword. Nor will our position be- 
come less dangerous if the President, 
for whatever reason, refuses to risk his 
partisan political position whenever any 


great interests of the nation are at 
stake; or if, from a fine legalistic re- 
spect for the spirit of Buchananism, or 
from a bias for the easy popularity of 
a vetoing Clevelandism, he fails to put 
himself at the head of troops committed 
to our dark, dim, weird, and afflicted 
contemporary battles. 

In my view, at least, what we need is 
a Presidency whose artistic sensitivity— 
though it may lead eventually to a fail- 
ure—is in the Lincolnian tradition: a 
Presidency that will find and state the 
generating principles of that which is; 
a Presidency that will seek and state 
the generating principles of that which 
shall be; a Presidency which recognizes 
that, as it must reflect in part the going 
values of the average America, it pos- 
sesses in equal part the power to alter 
those going values and to have them 
registered in the laws which the Con- 
gress will enact. For it is this power, 
more than the actual state of the laws 
at any one moment, which is the heart 
within the heart of what goes under the 
name of Presidential powers.. And as 
an artist alone knows how to effect the 
transformation in the going values of 
the average American, so, too, does an 
artist-President alone know that this is 
the chief creative work of a President. 
Especially must this be his work in pe- 
riods when the people, for one or an- 


. other reason, would imitate the lem- 


mings and race to the sea as if to seek 
salvation from a harsh present by blot- 
ting out awareness itself. 
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The Man and the Institution 
By Louis W. Kornic 


LL executive posts are part insti- 

tution and part man. Yet the 
Presidency differs from all other major 
political executives in the balance it 
strikes between the parts. Far more 
than the French Premier and substan- 
tially more than the British Prime Min- 
ister, an incumbent of the Presidency 
has opportunity for personal self-ex- 
pression. 

This is a mixed blessing. Minimum 
institutional development both helps 
and hinders the President’s affairs. At 
the helpful end of the scale, he enjoys 
exceptional freedom of action in deal- 
ing with his Cabinet. He can, if he 
chooses, abstain from calling it into 
session. He can drastically reduce the 
measures which come before it and 
blithely ignore its strongest recommen- 
dations. The British Prime Minister, 
in contrast, must consult his Cabinet at 
almost every turn and through precisely 
delineated procedures. 

But the minimum institutional de- 
velopment also works to the disadvan- 
tage of the President. He has, for ex- 
ample, strikingly fewer and far less con- 
sequential means than the British Prime 
Minister for eliciting his party’s sup- 
port, especially in the legislature. In 
consequence, the President suffers in 
his proposals to Congress defeats that 
are inconceivable in Great Britain. Wit- 
ness Truman’s Fair Deal and the very 
minor percentage of it which Congress 
got around to approving—though, to be 
sure, his recommendations in the field 
of foreign affairs were more favorably 
received. i 

The relationship between the man 
and the institution has been an endur- 
ing problem of the Presidency. The 
Founding Fathers, in their act of creat- 
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ing the office, were much preoccupied 
with it, being haunted by George III 
and his system of “personal govern- 
ment,” with its blunders, extravagance, 
and corruption. As they sought through 
institutional means to diminish the haz- 
ards of the Presidential personality, 
several variations of a council were con- 
sidered to share in the President’s de- 
cisional activity. Only after extended 
consideration was this general formula 
dropped. The electoral college was es- 
tablished presumably to “screen” the 
“safest” personalities from among the 
aspirants to office. Under the principle 
of the separation of powers, a strong 
legislature was established so that al- 
though the President might propose 
policy, Congress would dispose of it. 
The list of measures could be extended. 
Yet there were also strong forces at 
Philadelphia pushing for an executive 
of independent strength, and to a large 
degree these forces prevailed. 
Throughout our 167 years of experi- 
ence with the Presidency, the problem 
of the relationship between the man and 
the institution has reappeared in vari- 
ous forms. Today it deserves to be re- 
garded as one of the central problems 
of the Presidency. The problem may 
be stated thus: How can the Presidency 
ef the future, occupied as it will be with 
men of uneven talents, be continuously 
able to meet the challenges of the times? 
It is assumed that the military, diplo- 
matic, and economic problems of the 
country will be of such urgency as to re- 
quire a continuously effective executive. 
The record of the Presidency raises a 
serious question concerning its capacity 
to provide continuous leadership of high 
caliber. Although there are the striking 
accomplishments of Washington, Jack- 
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son, Lincoln, Wilson, and the Roose- 
velts, there are, too, the disastrous fail- 
ures of Buchanan and Coolidge. Are 
the institutional resources of the office 
of today strong enough to sustain the 
Executive when as a person he falters 
or falls short of the demands which are 
made upon him? Before’ facing this 
question, we must look more closely at 
the role of the man in the workings of 
the Presidency. 


Tue PRESIDENCY As PERSONALITY 


“What the presidency is at any. par- 
ticular moment,” writes Corwin, “de- 
pends in important measure on who is 
President.” * Any Presidency is stamped 
primarily with the personality of its in- 
cumbent, above all with his “style’— 
his gesture, his articulateness, his values. 

For one thing, the President has un- 
limited power to make proposals for ac- 
tion. He can, if he chooses, espouse 
any cause from simplified spelling to the 
soil bank. He is under various influ- 
ences and pressures to utilize his free- 
dom. He is elected by and responsive 
to a national constituency. He is the 
only figure in public life whose prestige 
and power make anything he says and 
does sure-fire material for the front page. 
His appearance on television commands 
a Trendex rating that will swamp the 
best of the entertainment world’s pro- 
fessionals. Not only does the President 
have great opportunity to propose, he 
is expected to make proposals. Early 
in his administration, President Eisen- 
hower, for example, was criticized by 
legislators of both parties for not com- 
ing forward more opportunely with a 
fully developed program of legislation.? 


1Edward S. Corwin and Louis W. Koenig, 
The Presidency Today (New York, 1956), 
p. 28. 

2 Richard €E. Neustadt, “Presidency and 
Legislation: Planning the President’s Pro- 
-gram,” American Political Science Review, 
Vol. 49, No. 4 (December 1955), p. 981. 
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The President also commands what 
are by far the best resources for action 
available in the governmental mecha- 
nism. In a classic description in the 
Federalist papers, Hamilton listed the 
prime qualities of the proposed Presi- 
dency as “energy ... unity... De- 
cision, activity, secrecy, and despatch.” 
The Constitution and statutes confer 
upon the President powers of great 
scope in foreign, military, and domestic 
affairs. He has available immense 
financial resources and the skills and 
energies of millions of civil and mili- 
tary experts. He has what Corwin calls 
“plasticity of method,” € enabling him 
to indulge his special talents and policy 
predilections. The daring ingenuity of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s foreign policy 
in the year or more just before Pearl 
Harbor strikingly illustrates the impor- 
tance of this attribute. 

The President works in the arena of 
accommodation. He pursues the diffi- 
cult quest for consensus among com- 
peting sections of the country, among 


- economic, national, and racial groups. 


George Washington was quick to dis- 
cern this phase of the Presidency when 
at the outset of his administration he 
said that the new government was to be 
one “of accommodation as well as a 
government of laws.” 4 

In the arena of accommodation the 
arts of influence and persuasion hold 
sway. ‘These are infinitely more de- 
manding upon the talents of the man 
who is President than are simple exer- 
tions of power. Most Presidents have, 
however, seen the problem of accom- 
modation as one deserving of their best 
effort, as a prerequisite to winning re- 
election or keeping their party in power. 
Washington was solicitous of achieving 


8 Edward S. Corwin, The President: Office 
and Powers (New York, 1948), p. 1. 

4J. C. Fitzpatrick (Ed.), The Writings of 
George Washington (Washington, 1932), Vol. 
XXX, p. 495. 
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a general acceptance of his adminis- 
tration in all sections of the country. 
William McKinley labored mightily to 
unite the sectional factions of his party. 


F. D. Roosevelt carefully established 


his electoral invincibility on a combina- 
tion of big Jabor, southerners, city 
bosses, New Dealers, and independent 
voters. 

Some Presidents have found their 
best opportunities for self-expression by 
. taking on the role of moral and social 
censor of their country and their times. 
Franklin Roosevelt envisaged the Presi- 
dency as “preeminently a place of moral 
leadership,” and his New Deal can 
rightly be interpreted as in large de- 
gree a moral crusade. 
genius of F.D.R.’s cousin-predecessor, 
Theodore Roosevelt, lay in capturing 
-the attention of the country and shak- 
ing it out of its placid acceptance of 
the evils of the trusts, the waste of 
natural resources, and other abuses. 


RECENT TRENDS 


In the twentieth century, the crises of 
depression and war expand and enlarge 
the President’s personal role. Crisis or 
emergency serves to unshackle the Presi- 
dent from a great number of the usual 
institutional restraints to the gain of 
his personal freedom of action. 

Thanks to technology, the President 
has become a household presence, 
friendly and familiar. This is strictly 
a phenomenon of the twentieth century. 
Nineteenth-century Presidents, because 
of the infancy of communications, could 
reach and shape public opinion on rela- 
tively few issues in the course of a four- 
year term. Theodore Roosevelt, the first 
President really to exploit the rallying 
of public opinion, had the enormous ad- 
vantage of press services of nationwide 
circulation. Franklin D. Roosevelt per- 
fected the press conference and mas- 
tered the radio with his forte, the Fire- 
side Chat. President Eisenhower has 
derived inestimable strength and politi- 
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cal security from his impact as a tele- 
vision personality. 

Foreign affairs have given new scope to 
the play of the President’s personality. 
Twentieth-century Presidents have op- 
erated in an era of personal diplomacy, 
witness Eisenhower at Geneva, Truman 
at Potsdam, F.D.R. at Yalta, Wilson 
at Versailles. The propaganda struggle 
with the Soviet Union requires the pro- 
jection of a pleasing image of Presi- 
dential man. In the United Nations 
and in military alliances around the 
globe, the President operates in realms 
where his personality as much as any 
factor may determine the success of 
United States policy. 

In domestic affairs, various forces 
serve to highlight the President’s per- 
sonality. With government so deeply 
involved in the concerns of business and 
labor as regulator, promoter, and medi- 
ator, the President is brought increas- 
ingly into personal competition with 
the leaders of private groups for public 
attention and support. The chief sources 
of competition and conflict in the ad- 
ministration of Harry S. Truman, apart 
from the men in the Kremlin, were John 
L. Lewis and railway union leaders A. F. 
Whitney and Alvanley Johnston. It was 
not uncommon for the President to be 
blazing away with all his cannon of po- 
litical showmanship in struggling with 
these oligarchs for public support. 


DANGERS OF PERSONALITY 


Of the thirty-three men who have oc- 
cupied the Presidency, at least several 
rank among the world’s great states- 
men, and six or more deserve ranking 

“strong” Presidents. None of our 
Presidents has represented the more ex- 
treme forms of political vileness. No 
dictator or despot, no scoundrel or 
profligate has appeared. Yet as we well 
know, we have had men who pursued 
folly, were naïve, indolent, or blind to 
reality while the storm clouds of tragedy 
gathered. The country might have been 
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spared untold havoc and suffering had 
better men been in their place. 

The present-day setting of the Presi- 
dency invites a return of this mediocrity 
to the office. Television puts a new 
premium on affability. The winsome 
grin and mellifluous tonality do won- 
ders for the presidential candidate. The 
uncertainties of our nuclear age bring 
new mass stirrings of the father com- 
plex which makes anxious people over- 
value the President as he appears and 
undercritical of him as he really is. 
These and other forces contribute to a 
major danger of the modern Presidency, 
.that personality will become a substi- 


tute for policy. As a step toward re- 


ducing this danger, we must look at, the 
institutional side of the Presidency. To 
what extent can the institutional re- 
sources of the office assure that we shall 
have a policy regardless of the kind of 
man who occupies the post? 


USES OF INSTITUTIONALIZATION 


“Institution” is a catch-all term which, 
as applied to the Presidency, includes 
the legal resources of the office; the 
practice, precedent, and protocol; the 
staff and the bureaucratic skills, physi- 
cal plant, and finance; the place of the 
office in society and in the culture as a 
medium for confronting and responding 
to challenges and problems. 

It is through the institution that the 
man is kept responsible. The discern- 
ing Washington saw this as a primary 
purpose of his office. Time and again 
his own contribution to the Presidency 
was directed toward establishing prac- 
tice which would keep himself and his 
successors responsible. For example, in 
considering the procedure he should fol- 
low in “making nominations to posts 
which required the advice and consent 
of the Senate, he made this comment: 


Nominations ought to be made by written 
messages; So that the acts of the President 


and the Senate will stand upon clear, dis- 
tinct, and responsible ground.® 


In various ways the institution pro- 
vides help to the man. The authority 
which adheres to precedent and prac- 
tice has worked to convert the achieve- 
ment and advance of “strong? Presi- 
dents into an enduring legacy for their 
less gifted successors. Responsibility, 
we are told, is a great developer of men. 
The Presidency, with its superabun- 
dance of responsibilities, has prompted 
unexpected growth in more than one in- 
cumbent. Polk and Lincoln, to take 
two notable examples, grew strikingly 
in stature after brief exposure to the 
trials and tribulations of office. 


CHANGES IN THE INSTITUTION 


Like all institutions, the Presidency 
undergoes growth and change. The 
electoral college, after brief importance, 
becomes perfunctory. The Cabinet is 
a body of fluctuating fortunes. So ex- 
tensive, however, are the institutional 
changes in the Presidency that we prop- 
erly speak of the “modern Presidency” 
as dating from the era of Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Of the many elements of our latter- 
day Presidency, at least several are par- 
ticularly important. One is the rise of 
a substantial Presidential staff. This 
can be traced from the creation of the 
Bureau of the Budget in 1921, through 
expansions of the White House staff 
from the era of F.D.R. on. The years 
since World War IT have seen the rise 
of such agencies as the National Se- 
curity Council, the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, the National Security 
Resources Board (succeeded by the Of- 
fice of Defense Mobilization). The 
Truman and Eisenhower administrations 
have also experienced a certain resur- 
gence of the Cabinet. Approximately 
1,200 people staff these agencies, some 
of them personal and political ap- 


5 Fitzpatrick, op. cit. (note 4 supra), p. 377. 
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pointees, most of them career civil 
servants. They exist solely to serve the 
President, to see that he is adequately 
and currently informed, to assist him in 
foreseeing problems and planning future 
programs, and to ensure that matters 
for his decision reach his desk promptly 
and in condition to be settled intelli- 
gently and without delay. 

Accompanying this growth of staff has 
been the establishment of certain more 
or less stated occasions on which the 
President is expected to present pro- 
posals of policy and programs to Con- 
gress. The chief of these are the Budget 
Message and document, the Economic 
Report, and the special messages to Con- 
gress. The latter type of message has 
been used extensively by modern Presi- 
dents to supplement the more general 
State of the Union message by setting 
forth the President’s plan for individual 
fields of policy. 


Starr ACHIEVEMENT AND PROMISE 


It is generally agreed that the Presi- 
dent’s staff has played a central part in 
the Truman and Eisenhower adminis- 
trations. Anthony Leviero of the New 
York Times, in the course of the Tru- 
man administration, observed that never 

. before had a President relied so much 
upon collective advice in making his de- 
cisions. Leviero was referring particu- 
larly to the role of the National Se- 
curity Council, the Council of Economic 
Advisers, and the White House staff. 
Nor is the staff to be forgotten in Sir 
Winston Churchill’s comment crediting 
President Truman “with great and val- 
iant decisions which make us, I think, 
all feel better today than we did two or 


6“Frow the President Makes Decisions,” 
New York Times Magazine, October 8, 1950. 


three years ago.” In the Eisenhower 
administration, the staff has played an 
even greater part, owing to the willing- 
ness of the President to delegate large 
amounts of authority. Something of the 
ability of the staff to sustain the Presi- 
dency was demonstrated in the smooth 
functioning of the executive branch dur- 
ing President Eisenhower’s illness. 

In both the Truman and Eisenhower 
administrations, the Budget Message, the 
Economic Report, and other messages 
have been extensively used as sources of 
policy proposals. The staff has proc- 
essed great numbers of Executive or- 
ders, policy statements, executive-origi- . 
nated legislative proposals, and com- 
ment on proposed legislation. One of 
the chief uses of these several activities 
is the opportunity they afford the de- 
partments to set systematically before 
the President extended proposals of 
policy. This is to say, then, that the 
inaction of a Buchanan or of a Coolidge 
would nowadays be challenged by a va- ‘ 
riety of staff sources, that the President 
would be expected to come forward with 
policy on a considerable number of 
more or less stated occasions, and that, 
therefore, it would be far more difficult 
for a present-day Calvin Coolidge to 
count apples and serenely wear out his 
rocking chair while the country raced 
into economic doom. 

Staffs, of course, are far from perfect. 
They can balk, dawdle, fall into exces- 
sive routine, and commit a hundred 
other sins.” They ought to be studied 
and improved at every opportunity. 
Perhaps they will be if we are as alert 
to the burdens-of the staff as we are to 
the burdens of the President. 


7 See especially “Mechanising the President,” 
The Economist, April 16, 1955, p. 199. 
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The Bureau of the Budget As Part of the President’s 
Staff 


By Rosert E. MERRIAM 


LL too rarely does a discussion of 

. the Presidency focus attention on 
his official “family.” As all of the liv- 
ing men who have occupied, or occupy, 
the office of President have stated in 
one way or another, the responsibility 
and the decisions are and must be one 
man’s. But the President, whoever he 
may be, is’ not without help in this 
process. First, of course, there are over 
two million civilian employees of the 
federal government. There are the ten 
great departments and many other agen- 
cies. There is the Executive Office of 
the President, which includes, among 
others, the Bureau of the Budget, the 
National Security Council, the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, and the Council 
of Economic Advisers. And finally, 
there is the White House Office staff 
itself. All of these entities are in one 
way or another a part of the President’s 
“family.” The latter two categories— 
the Executive Office of the President 
and the White House staff specifically— 
. are distinguished from all other execu- 
tive agencies in that they exist only to 
serve the President directly in the com- 
plicated process of decision making. 

It is not an easy job to describe in 
simple terms the role of the Bureau of 
the Budget as a part of the institutién 
which we call the Presidency. Its ac- 
tivities are intimately connected with 
methods of operating and personal dy- 
namics. But the growth of this agency 
is clear indication of the development 
of what we can call the institutional 
side of the Presidency. The Bureau 
does everything it does for the Presi- 
dent’s support and assistance. The de- 
cisions it makes independently are at 
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his direction, and the recommendations 
it submits are for his consideration. 
This staff organization of some four 
hundred persons is his largest single 
personal staff group. Its growth is a 
good history of the developing tools 
which have been invented to assist one 
man in his awesome task as head of 
the world’s largest organization. 

Each President has used these insti- 
tutional aids somewhat differently, but 
all modern Presidents have found them 
to be of immeasurable assistance. And 
nobody could long work for the Bureau 
of the Budget without finding that its 
professional staff are acutely aware of 
their part in this institution we call the 
office of the President. It is with these 
thoughts in mind that I analyze the 
history, development, and activities of 
the Budget Bureau. 


THE BUDGETARY LEVER 


Usually, the Bureau of the Budget is 
thought of as the budgetary agency of 
the federal government, a group of men 
with pencils and slide rules (or Univacs, 
now), who deal in figures and dollar 
signs. While development of the budget 
document and preparation of material 
on which the President bases his budg- 
etary decisions are an important part of 
the Bureau’s activities, both are only a 
part. But even in this area, the atten- 
tion given during recent years to the 
general effectiveness of the national 
budget system has placed disproportion- 
ate emphasis upon the strictly fiscal 
responsibilities of the Budget Bureau. 
Sometimes the impression is created 
that these fiscal responsibilities are 
self-contained concerns, only loosely 
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` linked, if at all, to the constitutional 
duties of the President. There have 
been suggestions, for example, that the 
Budget Bureau might profitably be 
shifted to the Treasury Department, 
where it was placed by the Budget and 
Accounting Act of 1921 until in 1939 
it was made a part of the Executive 
Office of the President, though without 
ever being under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. There have 
even been suggestions that the Budget 
Bureau ought to be made part of the 
legislative branch, as if under such 
auspices the Bureau could stay in suffi- 
ciently close touch with the executive 
establishment and come forth with 
budgetary proposals suited to the needs 
of the President as the responsible 
manager of that establishment. 
Speaking realistically, the controlling 
fact about budgeting in the federal gov- 
ernment is that even the technical as- 
pects, let alone the chains of decisions 
involved in it, are deeply affected by 
the constitutional functions of the Chief 
Executive. In truth, therefore, the pri- 
mary importance of the Budget Bureau 
lies in its role as a key element in the 
staff organization which over the years 
has been built around the President. 
The whole effectiveness of the Bureau’s 
budgetary work stems from this rela- 
tionship.. If one were to tear the Bu- 
reau from the President’s staff -organi- 
zation, the foreseeable result would be 
a drastic change both in the character 
of budgetary planning and control in 
the federal government and in the op- 
erating performance of the Presidency. 
The result. of such change would be a 
very serious loss. 


GROWTH OF THE PRESIDENCY 


There is no question that the budg- 
etary lever is a basic factor in the con- 
tribution which the Bureau of the 
Budget can make as part of the insti- 
tutional staff of the President. One 


thing that needs to be said right away, 
however, is that the Budget Bureau 
runs its fingers over only part of the 
seam of ‘the Presideht’s mantle. The 
office of, the President is the greatest 
single executive office in the world. 
His mantle is therefore extraordinarily 
wide. We must keep in mind the sev- 
eral dimensions of the Presidency’ to 
see the limited range within which the 
Budget Bureau can have impact. 


Dimensions of the Presidency 


Besides being the nation’s chief ex- 
ecutive, the President is the Commander 
in Chief*of the Armed Forces and the 
director of our foreign affairs. He is 
further a pre-eminent participant in the 
legislative process, charged with recom- 
mending measures to Congress and with 
reviewing bills enacted by it for his ap- 
proval or veto. As chief of state, the 
President performs a variety of cere- 
monial and social duties. No less im- 
portantly, he is the accepted leader of 
his political party. And finally, tran- 
scending all of these functions, the 
President is an indispensable source of 
national leadership. 

Elected by the whole people, and 
speaking for the whole people with a 
single voice, the President is expected 
to point the way for the nation in its 
attempts to deal with the problems 
thrust upon it by its destiny. Increas- 
ingly Americans have turned to the 
President as their spokesman. He has 
come to be looked upon as the maker 
and promoter of the governmental pro- 
grams. The obligation to provide na- 
tional leadership, although referred to 
nowhere in the Constitution, is perhaps 
the most important aspect of the Presi- 
dency. 

Institutional staff work, based upon 
professional analysis of data and lining 
up alternate courses of proposed action, 
can give additional strength to the exer- 
cise of all these functions. For it is 
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clear that the President can play his 
strongest hand when he is not only 
fortified with the best political advice 
available to him but also in command 
of the pertinent facts. However, the 
institutional staff work of the Bureau 
of the Budget is concentrated on fairly 
well-defined spheres of action. It is 
geared most immediately to the Presi- 
dent’s concerns in the fields of execu- 
tive management, program planning; 
fiscal policy, and administrative con- 
trol. These. concerns, it is true, have 
greatly expanded in our century, as the 
President became the modern Chief Ex- 
ecutive. , 


Institutional development 


In the course of time, the duties and 
responsibilities of the President. have 
experienced a growth as healthy and 
striking as the growth of the entire 
country—and the growth of each has 
been at least in part the result of the 
growth of the other. One reflection of 
the growth of the President’s office is 
the number of agencies over which he 
exercises directly some form of control 
and supervision. In 1790, under Presi- 
dent Washington, the number did not 
exceed nine, each performing fairly 
simple duties. The number increased 
slowly at first, old agencies being abol- 
ished at about the same rate that new 
ones were added. In 1864, under Presi- 
dent Lincoln, there were still only eleven. 


During the twentieth century, however, 


the increase in agencies has been rapid. 
Now we have in the executive branch 
fifty-six agencies administering large 
and diverse programs, many of which 
dwarf the entire federal government of 
Washington’s day. 

With this increase, and what it tells 
indirectly about the changing role and 
size of the government, the workload 
on the President and the importance of 
his doings have grown enormously. For 


- instance, in 1789 Washington approved 


27 laws and 3 executive orders, while 
in 1955 President Eisenhower signed 
390 public laws, 490 private laws, 65 
executive orders, and 42 proclamations. 
Similarly, in 1789 Washington trans- 
mitted 20 military and 65 civilian 
nominations to the Senate, while in 
1955 President Eisenhower transmitted 
37,467 military and 3,219 civilian nomi- 
nations. To pick another index, there 
were less than 1,000 civilians and 1,300. 
military personnel in Washington’s time. 
On March 31, 1956, the grand total was 
no less than 2,366,500 civilians and 
2,879,000 military personnel. 

Although the passage of time has not 
required a basic change in the office 
of President as originally conceived by 
the Founding Fathers, events have made 
necessary many adjustments in the con- 
duct of the office. These demonstrate’ 
that the Presidency is a dynamic insti- 
tution, adapting to the changing de- 
mands made upon it. One far-reaching 
adaptation occurred with the passage of 
the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921, 
mentioned earlier. In terms of the of- 
fice of the President, the most signifi- 
cant contribution made by that act was 
the recognition of Presidential responsi- 
bility for the formulation of an inte- 
grated executive budget. This budget 
was to be the President’s budget, pro- 
viding Congress with the proposed an- 
nual plan of operations for the federal 
government. 

Another large step in developing the 
President’s office was taken in 1936 
when President Roosevelt established 
the Brownlow Committee (President’s 
Committee on Administrative Manage- 
ment). Its recommendations empha- 
sized the need to build up the Presi- 
dent’s staff so that he might better 


_keep in touch with the widespread af- 


fairs of the government and thus more 
readily obtain information of use in 
making his decisions. The Brownlow 
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Committee also recommended that the 
agencies responsible for fiscal affairs, 
administrative improvement, personnel, 
and planning be developed into man- 
agement arms of the Presidency. Thus 
a blueprint was provided for the pres- 
ent-day Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, first acted upon in Reorganiza- 
tion Plan I of 1939. is: 

After World War II, the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 gave fresh significance 
to the President’s duty to make appro- 
priate proposals for assuring a stable 


and expanding national economy. This” 


act created the Council of Economic 
Advisers, placing it in the Executive 
Office of the President, Next the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947 provided 
further sources of advice to the Presi- 
dent in the National Security Council 
and the National Security Resources 
Board. Both were later placed for- 
mally in the Executive Office of the 
President; the functions of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board were 
eventually vested in the reconstituted 
Office of Defense Mobilization. 

An important contribution to the de- 
velopment of the President’s office was 
also made by the first Hoover Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government. On the 
strength of its recommendations, a Staff 
Secretary and a Cabinet secretariat were 
established in the White House Office. 
Provision was made for the Chairman 
of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission to serve also as the Presidential 
Adviser on Personnel Management. In 
addition, the authority of the Chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers as 
its spokesman was made more explicit. 


Relieving pressure 


So sharp has been the pressure of the 


modern Presidency upon each incum- 
bent that relief from direct responsi- 


bility for some decisions became one of 
the most urgent necessities. A step in 
this direction was taken in 1950 when 
the Congress enacted the so-called Mc- 
Cormack Act on Presidential delega- ` 
tions (64 Stat. 419). That act made 
it easier for the President to delegate 
to other officers functions vested in him 
by statute. Since then, some sixty ex- 
ecutive orders have been promulgated, 
assigning hundreds of Presidential duties 
to other officials. The Bureau of the 
Budget shares in the responsibility of 
reviewing and developing such orders. 

Relief has been attempted further by 
use of en bloc signing procedures for 
various Presidential signatures required 
in the performance of functions which 
cannot or should not be delegated by 
the President. 


BLUEPRINT FOR INSTITUTIONAL STAFF 


Only in recent decades have we finally 


. come to recognize that no man can be 


equal to the demands of the office of 
the President without resourceful and 
diversified staff support; and also that 
such staff support, institutional as well 
as noninstitutional, must be fitted 
closely into the President’s own con-- 
cepts of operating. 


Basic guides 


With respect to institutional staff, the 
needed working formula must go be- 
yond the old logician’s rigmarole about 
whether politics and administration are 
separate or not. As the President func- 
tions in the political context, all pro- 


`- fessional staff work must be conducted 


in awareness of this decisive fact. As 
to politics and administration, there 
must be therefore both separateness 
and union. How to achieve that com- 
bination institutionally is one of the 
issues of our time. 
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Congressional design 


It is useful to bear in mind that the 
Bureatt was envisaged from the very 
start as a Presidential staff agency. In 


fact, the whole doctrine of Presidential- 


staff organization was first developed 
in the course of the congressional de- 
liberations of the Budget and Account- 
ing Act of 1921. In these deliberations 
there emerged the concept of the Budget 
Bureau as a working team of technical 
competence headed by a staff leader 
of the Président’s entirely free choice. 
Much attention was given to assuring 
that there would be intimate under- 
standing between the President and his 
“chief budget man,” as the staff leader 
was then referred to in Congress. As a 
result, the legislative sponsors of the 
Budget and Accounting Act allowed the 
President to pick the top man and his 
second in command without senatorial 
confirmation. 

Equally relevant, the Budget and Ac- 
counting Act assigned to the President’s 
first civilian staff agency the duty not 
only of helping him prepare and exe- 
cute the budget but also of studying 
for him the state of organization and 
management throughout the executive 
branch. Thus the Budget Bureau was 
launched with a dual type of responsi- 
bility. Its functions were to be ad- 
ministrative as well as budgetary, in 
full appreciation of the different exten- 
sions of the President’s role as Chief 
Executive. . 

In addition, as early as 1921 the Bu- 
reau undertook to examine for the 
President legislative proposals for their 
fiscal implications. This arrangement 
went. back to a suggestion made by the 
chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee. As mentioned above, far 
from subordinating the Budget Bureau 
to the Treasury Department, the Budget 
and Accounting Act required the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to submit, like all 


other agencies, his own budgetary re- 
quests for review to what was nomi- 
nally one of his bureaus. 


Test of practice 


The basic concept of the Budget Bu- 
reau, fashioned by Congress as a gen- 
erally useful arm of the President, 
proved readily convertible into institu- 
tional practice. At the very outset 
Charles G. Dawes, the vigorous and 
tough-minded Chicago banker who took 
charge of the Budget Bureau during its 
first year, defined its mission as the ap- 
plication of “executive pressure” to all 
agencies to achieve economy and effi- 
ciency. In his relations with the Cabi- 
net and the departments—and with 
Congress as well—he saw to it that he 
was recognized as the President’s gen- 
eral agent. In this capacity he under- 
took himself to convey a perspective 
and to apply a power that was the 
President’s. 

Dawes found ways to dramatize the 
necessity of bringing a government-wide 
point of view to bear upon the activi- 
ties of the executive branch. He was 
equally concerned with winning for the 
Budget Bureau the reputation of what 
he called a “nonpolitical, nonpartisan” 
orientation. The Bureau was to be a 
technical staff prepared to bring forth 
the pertinent facts and figures. But 
Dawes also demonstrated that in the 
determinations he proposed to the Presi- 
dent, the difference between professional 
examination and political decision was 
inevitably fluid. The main task of the 
professional staff was to spot and come 
up with problems and issues, to line up 
the needed factual data, to reach in- 
formed conclusions, and to propose 
practical courses of. action. It would 
then be the task of the Director of the 
Bureau, as “the President’s man,” to 
assist in picking the most suitable po- 
litical choice. 
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Resurgence of the Dawes formula 


The Dawes. formula of institutional 
staff work for the President has not 
been applied uniformly throughout the 
past thirty-five years. The variations 
for the most part were the natural con- 
sequences of changes in the spirit of the 
period, and to a lesser extent of the 
personalities occupying the Presidential 
office and the office of the Budget Di- 
rector as well. Obviously, the national 
drive for “normalcy” after World War 
I and the reverberations of later emer- 

_ gencies would create fundamentally dif- 
ferent governmental settings. At times, 

. indeed, the actual conduct of the Presi- 
: dent’s office and the operations of the 
Budget Bureau became noticeably dis- 
engaged. 

_However, with mounting pressure of 

. public business upon the Presidency, in 

peace as well as in war, the Dawes for- 
mula has come to the fore time and 
again. It was applied in fullest meas- 
ure during World War II when Harold 
D. Smith shaped the outline of the 
present-day Budget Bureau as part of 
the new Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent. With the full backing of the 
. President, he was not in need of the 
flourish and the saber rattling of ex- 
ecutive power of which Dawes had been 
fond in creating a new institutional re- 
ality. After the war, determined ef- 
forts were made by James E. Webb to 
make the resources of the Budget Bu- 
reau fully available to the Presidency. 
And despite the first change in politi- 
cal complexion since 1939, when the re- 
organized Bureau became a part of the 
Executive Office of the President, the 
first Budget Director of the Eisenhower 
administration, Joseph M. Dodge, held 
the exercise of the Budget Bureau’s re- 
sponsibilities as close to the needs of 
the President and the White House Of- 
fice as any of his predecessors. 


© REALITIES OF INSTITUTIONAL 
Starr Work 


One of the great advantages of a con- 
sciously reinforced link between budget- 
ary activities and the President’s execu- 
tive functions has been the saturation 
of the budget process with co-ordi- 
nating decisions that reach deeply into 
the conduct of administration in the 
federal government. Budgeting was 
guarded against the danger of deterior- 
ating to the level of paper shuffling by 
bookkeepers. Without being, embedded 
in the political responsibility of the 
President, the preparation of the budget 
could not have become the critically 
important formulation of the federal 
government’s comprehensive work plan 
that it is now. Nor could it have 
prompted the recurrent review of pro- 
grams as well as operations throughout 
the executive branch that it sets in mo- 
tion year by year. 

In return, the staff relationship be- 
tween the Budget Bureau and the Presi- 
dent has made for a substantially 
strengthened type of executive control. 
This control was based upon knowledge 
of conditions and developments within 
the various agencies. On the other 
hand, in effecting control the Budget 
Bureau transmitted a continuing sense 
of the Presidential outlook upon the 
decisions made at lower levels. Thus 
the Budget Bureau was able to influ- 
ence a considerable range of deter- 
minations focused on budgetary needs, 
proposed legislation, organizational al- 
ternatives, and administrative perform- 
ance, 


Use of working relationships 


One of the elementary operating re- 
quirements for the Bureau of the Budget 
has been to develop and maintain satis- 
factory channels of continuing contact 
with all of the agencies of the executive 
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branch. After all, to budget means to 
appřaise needs, which in turn means to 
make sure of adequate knowledge. Short 
of such knowledge flowing in as a day- 
by-day process, budgeting is bound to 
. become a formalistic exercise, perhaps 
even a ritualistic one. Action becomes 
divorced from the living necessities of 
administration. . 

For its own sake, the Budget Bureau 
must therefore equip itself with many 
eyes and ears, the eyes and ears of its 
staff. Instead of looking at money 
totals put in neat columns, it must aim 
to get at the essence of what is being 
done in the executive branch, within 
the continental United States and even 
abroad. The Bureau’s examiners must 
have great familiarity with their par- 
ticular agencies. In this way alone can 
the Bureau render full service in its 
work of probing, prodding, and propos- 
ing. é 

But the budgetary contact with the 
various agencies represents only one 
of the Bureau’s working channels. In 
preparing reorganization plans for the 
President,: in improving administrative 
procedures that wind their way through- 

` out the executive branch, in evaluating 
legislative proposals advanced by indi- 
vidual agencies, in obtaining their views 
on other proposed or enacted legisla- 
tion—in all of these activities the spe- 
cialists of, the Bureau develop their own 
working relationships which open up 
additional lines of information to the 
President as well as to the Bureau jt- 
self. These examples do not exhaust 
the range of contacts the Bureau has 
developed over the years as part of its 
regular working approach. It is thus in 


possession -of several independent net- -- 


works of two-way communication with 

the agencies of the executive branch. 
As an accumulation point of operat- 

ing knowledge, the Bureau has become 


a natural feeder of information, not- 


only to the President but also to the 


` 


other elements of the Executive Office. 


-That is true especially of the White 
, House Office, in its developing character 


as the actual co-ordinator in the han- 
dling of the President’s immediate busi- 
ness. But this is taking as well as giv- 
ing. For the Budget Bureau has gained 
a surer touch, in its own work, from 
what it receives in its close collabora- 
tion with the components of the Execu- 


„tive Office of the President—the Na- 
‚tional Security Council, the Council of 


Economic Advisers, the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, and the Chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission in his 
capacity of Presidential Advisėr on Per- 
sonnel Management. Participation of 
the Budget Director ‘in-the Cabinet and 
in the National Security Council dur- 
ing the Eisenhower administration has 
added further to the informality and 
continuity of exchange of information 
and proposals on the highest political 
level, with real benefit to the Budget 
Bureau in the performance of its insti- 
tutional staff work. . 


Organizational continuity 


One of the striking things about this 
institutional support to the Presidency 
is the almost unwavering line of the 
Budget Bureau’s historic evolution. 
True, for want of adequate organiza- 


_ tional elaboration the shrewdly con- 


ceived premises on which Dawes erected 
the guiding principles for the Bureau’s 
effectiveness remained submerged for 
some years following his departure. 
The organizational elaboration came 
only after 1939, with the urgency of 
the national defense supplying a force- 
ful incentive. 

Despite shifts in emphasis, the basic 
structure used by the Bureau in the de- 
ployment of its staff has changed very 
little. Essentially, the Bureau repre- 
sents a staff pool in which one finds a 
considerable range of’ specializations. 
Small groups of staff members have 


ASAN 
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charge of functions that for efficient 
performance must be given specific or- 
ganizational focus. But the heart of 
the matter is the freedom of co-opera- 
tive relationships between all members 
of the Bureau’s staff. 


Sensitivity of action 


The chief tenet in the working doc- 
trine of the professional staff is sensi- 
tivity in three different directions. First, 
for effective work in the Bureau one 
must be alive to the danger of getting 
locked up unwittingly in a particular 
activity. Instead, there must be a tire- 
less search for all points of relevant in- 
formation. In the conduct of each in- 
dividual assignment, a product should 
emerge which combines the best knowl- 
edge available at various places, inside 
and outside the: Executive Office of the 
President, inside and outside the ex- 
ecutive branch, and even inside and 
outside the government. Second, there 
must be sensitivity toward the factor of 
time. Even in the timirig of action 
to meet momentary emergencies, one 
should not sweep aside Jonger-range 
considerations. The demands for ac- 
tion’ must be related to a timetable 
that connects the past with the future. 
Third, sensitivity must exist toward the 
broader frame of reference, the whole 
political situation. Staff members in 
the Bureau of the Budget know that 
political advice comes to the President 
from many quarters. They know fur- 
ther that the Bureau is not meant nor 
staffed’ to amplify such political advice. 
But they appreciate that it is the Bu- 
reau’s function to develop as clear a 
picture as possible of what ought to be 
done, to be put before those giving po- 
litical advice. 

Hence, in everything that a staff man 
does in the Budget Bureau he must 
always keep in mind the larger context 
in which the Budget Director as well 
as the President would have to act. 


The technical recommendations of the 
Budget Bureau are intended to stand 
on their objective merit. But that is 
not enough. For they will not amount 
to much if they are not carefully fitted 
into the basic political frame of refer- 
ence in which the Presidency operates. 
Criticisms 

A mere. listing of these practical 
guidelines demonstrates the opportuni- 
ties for the “Budget Bureau to con- 
tribute to: significant accomplishments. 
But the listing also outlines the chances 
of blundering into serious failures. 
There is no remedy here short of keener 
awareness of the implications of each 
action proposed or taken. In this mat- 
ter, the Budget Bureau, ever since it 
came of age, has had the benefit of 
alert criticism both from within the gov- 
ernment and from the outside. 

Some of this criticism obviously: rep- 
resents viewpoints of particular inter- 
ests. For instance, the Bureau has been 
censored for making arbitrary decisions 
when it held to a policy line which 
affected the interest adversely. Simul- 
taneously, the Bureau has been blamed 
for acting in cahoots with particular 
agencies when the line of action was 
not to the liking of the interest ad- 
vancing such criticism. There have 
been those, in addition, who have de- 
manded of the Bureau that it get out 
and fight the political battles of the 
President in the forum of public opin- 
ion. Conversely, there have been others 
who have deplored the degree to which 
the Bureau was used or conducted it- 
self as a political agency. 

It has also been argued that the 
career man’s point of view—the good 
protective instinct of a bunch of bu- 
reaucrats—induces the Bureau to stay 
timidly in its institutional shell. In op- 
posite terms, it has been argued that 
the stubbornness of the small man in 
big shoes makes the Bureau cling te- 
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naciously to. policy positions of its own. 
Finally, sorme critics have expressed re- 
sentment at discovering that the Bu- 
reau seemed to have its nose in every- 
thing. The counterpart has been sup- 
plied’ by other critics who have taken 
the Bureau to task for refusing to be 
drawn into matters not clearly related 
to its general functions. 

“In part, these lines of criticism attest 
to the effectiveness of the Bureau of the 
Budget in accomplishing its purpose. A 
budget agency which never hears such 
criticism must either lead an’ undesir- 
ably sheltered life or do little of any 
consequence. But it would be pre- 
sumptuous for the Bureau to regard 
itself as beyond reproach and above 
error. Its very role, above all the spe- 
cial nature of the relationships be- 
tween a body of civil servants and a 
relatively fluctuating leadership keeping 


_ it politically on the right track, is bound 


to generate occasional instances where 
things go conspicuously wrong. The 
cure does not lie in any one thing. In 
good measure it lies in an appreciation 
of the longer-run record of institutional 
staff work for the President, as it is 
actually performed, coupled with a de- 
termination to do a good job better: 

These are perhaps somewhat random 
thoughts about a vital ‘part of the of- 
fice of the President. They are meant 
to convey a theoretical belief, supple- 
mented by direct experience, that the 
concept of a Budget Bureau as staff 
eyes and ears for the President, in 
budgetary and management matters, is 
one which provides a good opportunity 
for the President, whoever he may be, 
to be better prepared for the tremen- 
dous responsibilities which, in the last 
analysis, he alone must bear. 


Robert E. Merriam, Washington, D. C., is assistant to the Director of the United 
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The President and His Political Executives 


By STEPHEN K. BAILEY 


a 
ICHOLAS I, the “Iron Czar” of 
Russia, was reputed to have said 
shortly before his death, “I do not rule 
Russia; ten thousand clerks do.” 

Nicholas, unfortunately, was silent on 
the extent to which he ruled the ten 
thousand clerks. For if the ten thou- 
sand clerks were kis clerks, then ke 
ruled Russia. If they were not kis 
clerks, he did not. 

More than time and space separates 
nineteenth-century Russian Czars and 
modern American Presidents. But time 
atid theory are great solvents. Czars, 
presidents, pharaohs, kings, business 
executives, labor leaders, prime minis- 
ters, popes, military commanders—all 
have been forced by occupational neces- 
sity to consider the question of how 
(and to what extent) they should at- 
tempt to control a sizable bureaucracy. 
And the answer has invariably been 
conditioned by the number- of “clerks” 
who could be induced, by discipline or 
free response to leadership, to consider 
themselves loyal to the Chief Executive. 

The federal government of the United 
States today employs more than 2,300,- 

' 000 persons. These employees exist to 
recommend and to carry out a bewilder- 
ing array of national policies. 


Tue EXECUTIVE BRANCH—RANGE 
AND VARIETY 


These policies have developed over 
time in response to a variety of needs 
and demands. Responsibility for their 
execution has been lodged in nearly 
seventy departments and agencies and 
over two thousand component units— 

-some old, some new; some big, some 
small; some single-purposed, some multi- 


purposed; some concentrated geographi- 


cally, some widely ‘scattered; some 
highly responsive to Presidential influ- 
ence and control, some almost totally 
immune to Presidential influence and 
control. 

These federal departments and agen- 
cies, and their component units, are 
managed internally by a strange ad- 
mixture of careerists (civil, diplomatic, 
and military) and political appointees 
(department secretaries, under secre- 
taries, assistant secretaries, deputies, 
administrators, directors, commission- 
ers, special assistants, etc.). -Function- 
ally, except at the highest levels, it is 
rarely possible to separate the roles. of 
careerists and political appointees. At 
the levels of middle management, both 
categories are “political executives” in 
a policy sense. Attempts at differentia- 
tion on the basis of degrees of political 
responsibility are at best difficult in a 
governmental system which is marked 
by intentional constitutional ambigui- 
ties and by a signal Jack of party co- 
hesiveness. ? 

The executive branch of the federal 
government is, in short, a many-splin- 
tered thing, and short of subjection to 
the kinds of instruments of conformity 
available to Czar Nicholas, particularly 
the dreaded Third Section of the Em- 
peror’s private chancery, it is bound to 


_ remain so. 


But how much so? 
Surely some unity of direction is 


necessary. Our Constitution provides 
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for it; our national safety and welfare 
demand it. It is true that some ad- 
ministrative anomalies may be little 
more than unaesthetic, as when in 
President Wilson’s day brown bears 
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were placed under the Department of 
Agriculture, black bears under the De- 
partment of Commerce, and polar bears 
under Interior. But in the modern 
: grand strategies of national security and 
economic stabilization, resource devel- 
opment and human welfare, absence of 
central direction can be dangerous if 
not catastrophic. In a day when the 
dumping of.surplus agricultural com- 
modities abroad can have a direct im- 
pact upon the cohesiveness of our diplo- 
matic and military alliances, somebody, 
in Paul Appleby’s felicitous phrase, has 
got to make “a mesh of things.” 


PRESIDENTIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


In our form of government, that some- 
body must ultimately be the President 
of the United States. “Ultimately” is 
inserted because in quantitative terms 
most “meshing” is effected in the fed- 
eral government without any reference 
to the President. If this were not so, 
the President and his assistants would 
drown in a sea of paper clips and tele- 
phones. The two phrases “You boys 
should get together on this” and “Joe, 
what are you doing for lunch tomor- 
row?” are heard at all levels of govern- 
ment every hour of the day. Without 


the will to co-ordinate and co-operate - 


which these expressions reflect, govern- 
ment could not function at all. . 

But it is precisely because there are 
limits to this will, or to the practica- 
bility of its expression in a democratic 
society such as ours, that Americans 
have tacitly or explicitly agreed to two 
cardinal administrative principles: first, 
that much of the total governmental en- 
terprise must remain highly atomized 
and,.in over-all terms, unco-ordinated; 
and, ‘second, that where co-ordination 
is imperative and possible, ultimate re- 
sponsibility for effecting it must reside 
in the President of the United States. 


“Tre PresIpent’s Men” 


Unfortunately, the second proposition 
raises some uncommonly difficult prob- 
lems. Not only are Presidents busy 
with a swarm of nonmanagerial func- 
tions; + not.only does Congress have a > 
constitutional and compulsive mandate 
to compete with the President in the 
field of executive management; not only 
do many important policy-making agen- 
cies revolve in independent orbits out- 
side the Presidential solar system; not 
only have the guild professionalisms of 
the various career services and the his- 
toric autonomies of spécialized bureaus 
produced momentums which are diffi- 
cult to bend, Jet alone contain or re- 
verse; but—and here is the major rub 
—rarely in our history have the visible 
political executives in the federal bu- 
reaucracy been solely and continuously 
“the President’s men.” Even when they 
have started out as “his” men, personal 
fealty has often been weakened or de- 
stroyed by lateral pressures from Con- 
gress, by subterranean pressures from 
clientele groups or from within the bu- 
reaucracy itself; by the corrosive acid 
of personal ambition; or by honest dif- 
ferences over what was best for the 
country or the party. And many of 
our political executives have not even 
started out as “the President’s men.” 

Indeed it would be next to impossible 
to draw a chart for any period in our 
history which would give a coherent 
picture of the number of federal offi- 
cials who could be labeled with confi- 
dence “the President’s men.” The most 
recent attempt to identify the number 
of “political executive” positions in our 
federal government set the figure at ap- 
proximately 750. But aside from a de- 


1¥or an excellent survey of the President's 
many roles, see Clinton Rossiter, The Ameri- 
can Presidency (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1956), pp. 3-27. 
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claratory statement that through these 
750 men, “. .. the President directs 
` and controls the administration,” and 
that “they are the necessary expend- 
ables who give flexibility to the ma- 
chinery of Government and who make 
`- it possible for the Chief Executive to 
adapt his management team to chang- 
ing circumstances,” ? no evidence is 
produced to prove that these particu- 
lar executives are’ in fact “the Presi- 
‘dent’s men,” that they actually control 
what they sit on top of, or that most 
of them are distinguishable in function 
from the various top-level military, 
diplomatic, and civil service careerists 
who share- with the “expendables” the 
management of the various federal en- 
terprises. 

“Jt is actually possible that in terms of 
effective power most of the noncareer 
officials are inferior to the careerists. 
An assistant secretary who occupies his 
political executive post just long enough 
to last out a Washington social season 
is hardly a match for the weather- 
beaten military, diplomatic, or civil 
service careerist who has been around 
since Coolidge. A high turnover rate 
among political executives is nothing 
new in our history (the average tenure 
of assistant secretaries in some of our 
key departments now averages less than 
eighteen months), but we should not 
delude ourselves that we pay no price 
for this rapid turnover—a price in the 
lack .of managerial continuity at a criti- 
cal level of political responsibility; a 
price in the heightened independence 
of those policy executives whose career 
status enables them to stick around 
and to develop lasting associations with 
“career” legislators from one-party dis- 
tricts. 


2 Report on Personnel and Civil Service, 
Prepared for the Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment by the Task Force on Personnel and 
Civil Service (February 1955), p. 39. 


Nor should we delude ourselves into 
believing that the executive transients 
at the Cabinet and sub-Cabinet levels 
are automatically and necessarily the 
loyal instruments of Presidential direc- - 
tion .and control over the executive de- 
partments and agencies. One of the 
most tortured themes in the history of 
the United States has been the search 
of our Presidents for friendly and able 
political subordinates, and for ways of 
keeping them loyal to. Presidential 
policies. 


WASHINGTON’s ADMINISTRATION 


The success of Washington’s adminis- 
tration was impressive in this respect, 
but it was virtually unique. Partly be- 
cause of Washington’s extraordinary 
personal prestige, partly because the 
business of the federal government was 
limited in scope,’ partly because the 
heads of the “great departments” were 
able men who worked “down the hall” 
from the President, executive manage- 
ment was an intimate, almost familial, 
affair. There were family rows and 
official resignations, but Washington de- 
manded and received loyalty and de- 
ference from his incumbent political ex- 
ecutives. As Leonard White has pointed 
out, “The President looked upon the 
secretaries . . . as assistants, not as 
rivals or as substitutes.” ¢ 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY DEVELOPMENTS 


In the long century which followed, 
however, Presidents became increasingly 


. unhappy about their managerial re- 


sponsibilities and the nature of their 
relationship. to their political subordi- 
nates. From 1800 to 1860, nonmilitary 
federal employees jumped from 3,000 to 


8When the United States Capital- was 
moved to the District of Columbia in 1800, 
the entire record of the executive branch was 
sent in seven packing cases. 

4Leonard D. White, The Federalists (New 
York, 1948), p. 27. 
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50,000. By 1849, the bureau system 
had become sufficiently entrenched to 
lead Senator John M. Niles to declare 
that the bureaus were already “sub- 
stantially independent of the depart- 
ments.” ë 

The patronage problems of the nine- 
teenth-century Presidents made matters 
worse. As Presidential opportunities to 
appoint federal “clerks” mounted into 
the thousands per ‘year, self-protection 
forced the Chief Executives to delegate 
appointing responsibilities to depart- 
ment heads. This development limited 
still further the number of “President’s 
men” in any given administration and 
caused a then obscure lawyer-politician 
from Illinois to write: 


This must be arrested or it will damn us 
all. . . . The appointments need be no bet- 
ter... but the public must understand 
... they are the President’s appoint- 
ments.’ f 


The devolution of the appointing 
power to department heads failed to en- 
sure even intradepartmental harmony. 
President Polk, who held as tight a 
rein on the details of federal adminis- 
tration as any President in our history, 
wrote bitterly in his diary: 


My secretaries have a constant struggle 
with the Heads of Bureau[s], who are 
charged with preparing the detailed esti- 
mates, to keep down the expenditures to a 
reasonable point.” 


And Polk was one of the few nine- 
teenth-century Presidents who could 
` speak with any assurance of “my sec- 
retaries.” With the growth of parties 


5 Congressional Globe, 30th Cong., 2d sess., 
p. 671 (March 3, 1849), quoted in Leonard 
D. White, The Jacksonians (New York, 1954), 
p. 538. ‘ 

6 Abraham Lincoln in Holman Hamilton, 
Zachary Taylor: Soldier in the White House 
(Indianapolis, Ind., 1951), p. 217, quoted in 
White, The Jacksonians, p. 75. 

7 Quoted in White, The Jacksonians (cited 
note 5 supra), p. 81. 


and of regional pressures, Cabinet po- 
sitions were increasingly used to placate 
political factions or satisfy regional de- 
mands, Few Presidents heeded the ad- 
vice of James Buchanan to Franklin 
Pierce: 


A cabinet ought to be a unit... . He who 
attempts to conciliate opposing factions by 
placing ardent and embittered representa- 
tives of each in his cabinet, will discover 
that he has only infused into these factions 
new vigor and power for mischief.8 


Congressional influence 


The long years of “congressional gov- 
ernment” following the Civil War only 
helped to splinter the bureaucracy fur- 
ther. Presidents had little or no con- 
trol over executive expenditures. The 
“official households” of the President 
(first established by congressional ac- 
tion in 1857) were pitifully inadequate. 
In so far as departments and bureaus 
were “managed” at all, they were man- 
aged as the baronial estates of power- 
ful congressional committees. 

There was little incentive for Presi- 
dents under these circumstances to 
search for loyal political subordinates 
or tọ attempt to use the Cabinet as a 
“co-ordinating mechanism”—even if the 
phrase had been known or understood. 
It is small wonder that President Mc- 
Kinley had no qualms about picking 
his Secretary of the Treasury blindly 
upon a friend’s advice that the candi- 
date was a nice fellow and had “white 
whiskers.” 

Grafted onto the underbelly of this 
federal hydra was the whole civil serv- 
ice reform movement. Starting in a 
modest fashion with the Pendleton Act 
in 1883, the movement gathered force— 
ironically aided and abetted by the cal- 
culated actions of political leaders who 
wished to “blanket in” their nonclassi- 
fied appointees before crucial elections. 


8 Ibid., p. 90. 
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And, of course, the United States Civil 
Service Commission was responsible not 
to the President but to the Congress. 
The nineteenth century, then, estab- 
lished a pattern of habits, expectations, 
and reforms which bore little relation 
to the idea of the Presidént as the re- 
sponsible manager of the federal bu- 
reaucracy. Perhaps there was no real 
call for such a manager. At any rate, 
by the end of the nineteenth century 
the executive branch was a loose con- 
federation of feudal estates—most of 


them nominally responsible to the Presi- - 


dent, but in fact responsible to power- 
ful figures in the Congress and to par- 
tisan and economic interest groups out- 


side the formal structure of government. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


The importance òf these nineteenth- 
century developments rests in the fact 
that the traditions, autonomies, reforms, 
and nonhierarchical habits of that pe- 
riod have carried. over with irresistible 
momentum into the revolutionary era 
of the twentieth century. 

And what a century this has been! 


Managerial revolution 


In 1913 the federal government passed 
its first billion-dollar budget. In that 
same year President Taft’s Commission 
on Economy and Efficiency made its 
historic report calling for the introduc- 
tion of business methods and an ex- 
ecutive budget into the federal estab- 
lishment. In that same year a student 
of administration entered the White 
House. aa 

The recognized need and the needed 
response seemed to appear simultane- 
ously. The federal establishment which 
had “growed like Topsy” ‘for over a 
hundred years was now to be stream- 
lined—and just in time too. The time- 
table was a little delayed by World War 


I; but in 1921, with business efficiency 
as its watchword, the Harding adminis- 
tration witnessed the passage of the 
Budget and Accounting Act. The 
managerial revolution had begun. A 
Bureau of the Budget housed ‘in the 
Treasury but responsible to the Presi- 
dent and a: General Accounting Office 
responsible to Congress were to bring’ 
order out: of chaos in the executive 
branch. The new budget was to be the 
President’s major instrument of co- 
ordination, efficiency, and discipline. 
Reading militant words (penned pre- 
sumably by the forceful first Director 
of the Budget, General Dawes), Presi- 
dent Harding admonished his political 
executives and bureau. chiefs on June 
18, 1923: . 


The administration officials who are operat- 
ing under the Executive are expected to 
subscribe . cordially and loyally to the 
budget estimates and I do not hesitate to 
say that the repetition of an advocacy of 
an estimate before the congressional com- 
mittees in excess of the Executive recom- 
mendations will be looked upon as suffi- 
cient reason to give consideration towards 
severance of employment with the Gov- 
ernment.® 


If only the world had stayed put! 
If only'a century of habits and mo- 
mentums had been capable of being 
exorcised by the creation of a single 
(if internally. inconsistent) law like the 
Budget and Accounting Act of 1921. 


- But neither was to be the case. 


Proliferation of federal agencies and 
programs 


During the 1930’s and 1940’s under 
the impact of convulsive economic and 
military eruptions,. the federal estab- 
lishment exploded. In twenty-five years. 
federal expenditures jumped over 2,000 

9 Presidential Address at the fifth regular 


meeting of the Business Organization of the 
Government. 
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per cent. Federal employment tripled. 
New agencies sprang up, flourished, and 
died. Many were reincarnated. Many 
were fused. Although much of this ac- 
tivity was due to the insistent demands 
‘for economic and national security, new 
expectations about the general role of 
government in our society produced 
startling increases in activity across the 
board. The federal Office of Education 
which now has an annual budget of two 
hundred million dollars spent three and 
a half million in 1929. “The public 
health service and the Bureau of Recla- 
mation which in 1929 were spending 
little more than 10 million dollars a 
year each ...now ate spending a 
quarter. of a | billion a year respec- 
tively.” 10 

This rapid -proliferation of programs 


and agencies added powerful centrifugal 


forces to the already whirling executive 
wheel. 


Co-ordinating mechanisms 


The pressure of these apocalyptic — 


events forced a series of massive reap- 
praisals of the machinery of executive 
management and control. The attempts 
during the past twenty-five years to ‘cre- 
.ate countervailing, centripetal mecha- 
nisms are too well known to need any- 
thing more than brief reference here: 

1. The National Emergency Council 
of 1933 “to coordinate and make more 
efficient and productive” the work of 
the numerous emergency and field agen- 
cies of the government. 

2. The’National Planning Board of 
1933 (and its successors) “to advise on 
preparation of comprehensive program 
of public works, through development 
of regional plans, surveys and research, 
and correlation of effort among Federal, 
State, and local agencies.” 

3. The Reorganization Act of 1939, 


10 Harry Flood Byrd, “The Size and Cost 
of Our Government,” Tae Anwats, Vol, 292 
(March 1954), p. 13. 


following the recommendations of the 
President’s Committee on Administra- 
tive Management, establishing the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President and its 
constituent units. (Of particular inter- 
est in view of recent developments was 
the establishment in 1939 of the short- 
lived Office of Government Repoits, 
within the Executive Office framework, 
with a mandate “to prepare reports 
concerning programs of Federal agen- 
cies, check on accomplishments, and 
recommend steps to overcome obsta- 
cles.”) 

4, The Office for Emergency Man- 
agement created by executive fiat in 
1940 to provide a flexible framework 
within the Executive Office for the es- 
tablishment and administrative servic- _ 
ing of defense and war agencies. _ 

5. The Office of War Mobilization 
(created by Executive order in 1943) 
and the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion (created by congressional 
action in 1944) “to develop unified pro- 
grams” for the efficient conduct of the 


„war and for planning and co-ordinating 


reconversion policies. 

6. ‘The Council of Economic Advisers, 
created by the Employment Act of 
1946, to aid the President in gauging 
economic trends and in planning na- 
tional economic policies aimed at ef- 
fecting maximum employment, produc- 
tion, and purchasing power. 

7. The National Security Act of 1947 
and subsequent acts and Executive or- 
ders aimed at co-ordinating the policies 
of the several armed services and es- 
tablishing the National Security Coun- 
cil (with its subsidiary Central Intelli- 
gence Agency), the Operations Coordi- 
nating Board, and the Office of Defense 
Mobilization within the Executive Of- 
fice of the President to effect inter- 
agency co-ordination on matters of na- 
tional security. 

8. The extension under Truman of 
the legislative and programmatic clear- 


x 
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ance functions of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 


9. The Reorganization Plans follow- | 


ing the report of the first Hoover Com- 
mission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government—par- 
ticularly the ones creating the General 
Services Administration in 1949, and 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare in 1953. 

10. The establishment under the Eis- 
enhower administration of a Cabinet 
secretariat, of a powerful chief of staff 
in the person of Sherman Adams, As- 
sistant to the President, and of a num- 
ber of top level Presidential assistant- 
ships in such areas as disarmament, 
government reorganization, foreign aid, 
and national security affairs, 


Eisenhower administration 


These are high lights only. The 
whole period has been marked by a 
rapid increase in the number of people 
required to carry out the managerial 
and policy responsibilities of the Chief 
Executive. President Hoover’s White 
House had 42 employees. President 
Eisenhower’s Executive Office has over 
1,200—-and even this number does not 
tell the whole story. Eisenhower has 
relied more heavily than most Presi- 
dents upon the advice of ad hoc Presi- 
dential commissions, and the number of 
interdepartmental and interagency com- 
mittees—ad hoc and standing—which 
either have emerged as the result of 
Executive Office initiative or are of di- 
rect concern to the President in his 
managerial role is staggering.” Finally, 
like every President before him, Presi- 
‘dent Eisenhower has turned to indi- 
viduals outside the formal structure of 


11See Richard E. Neustadt, “Presidency 
and Legislation: Planning the President’s Pro- 
gram,” American Political Science Review, 
Vol. 49, No. 4 (December 1955), pp. 980-1021. 

12 As early as 1948 I counted over a thou- 
sand such committees. 


government for advice, guidance, and 
supporting influence over the bureauc- 
racy. There is perhaps no one man 
outside the official family comparable 
in power to an Amos Kendall, a Colonel 
House, or a Harry Hopkins, but at 
various times men like the President’s 
brother, Milton Eisenhower, General 
Lucius Clay, and the Republican Na- 
tional Chairman, Leonard Hall, have 
served as a kind of “Kitchenette Cabi- 
net.” 


SUPERDEPARTMENTAL POWER 
AND STRUCTURES 


We have scarcely begun to ponder 
the implications of the revolution in 
executive management which has oc- 
curred in our own lifetime. But some 
of the superficial results are interesting: 

1. As of this writing, roughly 50.per 
cent of those attending Presidential 
Cabinet meetings ate not the heads of 
federal departments.1* 

2. With the exception of two or three 
department heads, the most powerful 
topside policy determiners and co-ordi- 
nators in Washington are found not at 
the departmental level at all but in the 
White House Office and in the other 
constituent units of the Executive Ofs 
fice of the President. (It is interesting 
to note that the building which once 


18 Those besides department heads who have 
had, during the Eisenhower administration, 
standing invitations to attend meetings of the 
Cabinet include: the Vice President; Arthur 
S. Flemming, Director, Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization; Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., United 
States Representative to the United Nations; 
Percival F. Brundage, Director, Bureau of the 
Budget; Philip Young, Chairman, United 
States Civil Service Commission; Sherman 
Adams, The Assistant to the President; Major 
General (USA, ret.) Wilton B. Persons, The 
Deputy Assistant to the President; and Harold 
E. Stassen, Special Assistant to the President; 
in addition, a number of other Presidential 
advisers and assistants in the Executive Office 
attend sporadically, so that in any one Cabi- 
net meeting department heads are likely to 
be outnumbered. 
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housed the Departments of State, War, 
and Navy combined is presently inade- 
quate to house the personnel in the Ex- 
_ ecutive Office of the President alone.) 

3. The entire Presidential apparatus 
has become so huge, so institutional- 
ized, and so remote from the day-to- 
day activities of many of the operating 
federal departments and agencies that a 
whole bevy of co-ordinating units are 
now operating at the White House level 
including a new and rather carefully 
concealed office called the “Executive 
Branch Liaison Office” (sic) .1+ 

4. Topside, the distinction between 
“staff? and “line” has been muddied 
to the point of meaninglessness. “The 
Rock,” as Sherman Adams is ruefully 
called around Washington, may be 
“staff?” to the President, but he is 
“line” to almost everybody else in 
Washington including most department 
heads. f 

‘Some of the present uses of the new 
apparatus of executive management un- 
doubtedly reflect President Eisenhower’s 
military background, but it would be a 
serious error to explain away the appa- 
ratus itself in terms of the peculiarities 
and habits of the present incumbent. 
Mr. Truman’s office entourage was 
nearly as large as President Eisen- 
hower’s and even the Eisenhower in- 
novations of a chief of staff and a 
Cabinet secretariat have their roots in 
managerial experiments under recent 
_ Democratic administrations.*® 

The pendulum, then, seems to have 
swung with a vengeance. A massive 
mechanism is now in operation, above 
the departmental level, designed to over- 
come the centrifugal heritage of the 

14 It is of considerable interest that Secre- 
tary of the Interior Fred Seaton had charge 
of Presidential liaison with a number of ex- 
ecutive agencies before his appointment to 
cabinet rank. See Time, January 9, 1956, p. 
19. 


15 See Neustadt, op. cit. (note 11 supra), 
passim. 


nineteenth century and to control the 
explosive proliferation of programs and 
agencies which has occurred during the 
past twenty years. 

Clinton Rossiter in his remarkably 
lucid and provocative study, The Ameri- 
can Presidency, states that Mr. Eisen- 
hower “has done himself and the Presi- 
dency a great service by carrying the 
process of institutionalization at least a 
step and a half farther than Tru- 
man.” 16 


DANGERS oF Torsipe ELEPHANTIASIS 


But has topside elephantiasis really 
been so benign? Has it really clarified 
and facilitated relationships between the 
President and the bureaucracy? Are 
not some of the following questions at 
least worthy of consideration? 

1. To what extent has the institu- 
tionalization of the President’s office, 
with its elaborate clearance mechanisms, 
reduced the creative role of agency offi- 
cials and stifled, in Harlan Cleveland’s 
phrase, “the vigorous advocacy that 
overcomes inertia in our big bureauc- 
racy”? In other words, to what ex- 
tent has it deprived the President of 
exposure to vigorously stated and pow- 
erfully based competitive advice? 

2. To what ‘extent has the growth in 
power of the Executive Office (particu- 
larly the White House staff) lowered 
the prestige and influence of all but two 
or three department heads and caught 
the remaining political executives be- 
tween the autonomies and specializa- 
tions of subordinate (or coequal) career 
officials and the frequent indifference 
of the new topside configurations of 
power? 

3. To what extent has the institu- 
tionalization of the President’s office 
increased the amount of “paper” and 
the external harmony of the executive 
branch without effecting real co-ordi- 
nation of policy? 


16 Op. cit. (note 1 supra), p. 131. 
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4. To what extent has the problem 
of recruiting and holding able sub- 
Cabinet executives (never an-easy prob- 
lem in our history) been made even 
more difficult by the imposition of an 


increasing’ number of layers between ` 


the appointees and the President? 

5. To what extent have the constitu- 
ent units of the Executive Office be- 
come so large that they are in danger 
of creating their own centers of power 
vis-a-vis the President and each other, 
and of building external alliances which 
might ultimately trap or immobilize a 
weak Chief Executive? 


WHO ARE THE EFFECTIVE 
POLITICAL EXECUTIVES? 


- Surely the evidence is insufficient to 
deny that these dangers exist. And the 
question then poses itself, Who really 
are the effective “political executives” 
in the federal government today? Is 
the Hoover Commission Task Force re- 
alistic in constructing an image of a 
political executive - class composed of 
750 noncareer officials at the depart- 
ment and agency level? 

Professor Wallace S. Sayre has sug- 
gested that our political and constitu- 
tional system would seem to require at 
least four recognizable types of execu- 
tive appointments: 


1. Presidential executives, that group of 


appointments who are initially and can be - 


expected to remain Presidentially oriented; 

2. Patronage appointments, the group of 
positions which the President must give to 
othérs to use; some to members of Con- 
gress, some ‘to interest groups, some to 
other centers of support (past, present, or 
future), and some to those who must be 
persuaded into a lesser degree of hostility; 

3. Program executives, those appoint- 
ments who are competent at developing 
and executing programs to which they are 
committed and which are congenial to the 
President’s policies; and 


4. Career executives, who provide the 


centers of continuity and cooperation for 
the on-going work of the government.17 


Following Professor Sayre’s useful 
classification, must we not redefine the 
term “political executives”. to include 
all those policy-oriented executives who 
have the power to determine the direc- 
tion, scope, and speed of legally au- 
thorized bureaucratic activity? 

If so, then a meaningful list of “po- 
litical executives” in the federal govern- 
ment would have to include at least 
the following: (1) The President; (2). 
many of the career as well as the po- 
litically transient “staff” officials in the 
Executive Office of the President; (3) 
department’ and agency heads; (4) ca- 
reer arid noncareer officials: at the un- 
der and assistant secretary levels; (5) 
many military, diplomatic, and civil 
service career officials at the bureau 
level and below—in Washington and in 


‘the various field establishments and 


missions at home and abroad; (6) the 
commissioners of the independent regu- 
latory agencies. 

If these are the real centers of power 
in the executive branch and if our con- 
cern is to make as many of these di- 
verse officials as possible sensitive to 
Presidential direction—both in order to 
focus political responsibility and to ef- 
fect necessary programmatic co-ordina- 
tion—where do we go from here? Are 
we trapped? Is there no escape from 
the Scylla of “overinstitutionalizing the 


topside” on the one hand and the 
Charybdis of administrative anarchy on 


the other? 


ASSUMPTIONS OF POLITICAL 
NAVIGATION 


I think there is; but safe passage 
must necessarily rest upon certain as- 


17 “The Political Executive in the National 
Government: The Constitutional and Political 
Setting,” an address delivered before the Wood- 
row Wilson Centennial Conference, Princeton, 
N. J., March 2-4, 1956, pp. 23-24. 
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sumptions about the art of political 

navigation in the turbulent waters of a 
democratic society. 

’ Some of the following assumptions 

may be worth considering: 

1. That many swirls and eddies of 
power cannot be eradicated and should 
be negotiated only when they are in the 
direct path of the ship of state. 

2, That in perilous ‘waters the cap- 
tain needs a number of responsible and 
able “lookouts” who can report to him 
swiftly and directly without first hav- 
ing to clear everything with each other 
or with the captain’s first mate who can 
checkmate fresh information. 

3, That the technicians in the engine 
room and at the navigation table should 
be trained to be responsive to the cap- 
tain’s judgment and needs. 

4. That the captain must have the 
authority to shift the assignments and 
general organization of the ship’s com- 
pany as necessity demands. 

Like most analogies this one has its 
limitations and absurdities. But the 
fact remains that we can solve our 
toughest managerial problems only if 
we construct some kind of meaningful 
vector which will take into account 
these kinds of general working propo- 
sitions and the variety and subtlety of 
the forces which play upon them. 

Much of course depends upon the 
qualities of leadership of the President 
himself—his strength with the public, 
his ability to dominate his own party, 
his skill.in negotiating effectively with 
the fractionalized power centers in Con- 
gress and in the society at large. The 
stronger the President is in these rela- 
tionships, the fewer executive appoint- 
ments he will be forced to give “to 
others to use.” 

But these telationships at best only 
establish a permissive framework within 
which the President can play his mana- 
gerial role. Even if he succeeded in 


fashioning such a framework, he would 
still be faced with the twin problems of 
findirig and holding loyal political sub- 
ordinates and of increasing the number 
of top-level, nonparochial careerists. 


CAREER CIVIL SERVANTS 


Whatever the weaknesses of the re- 
cent Hoover Commission Task Force 
Report on Personnel dnd the Civil 
Service, it did attempt to address it- 
self imaginatively to these two ques- 
tions. Issue can certainly be taken 
with the Report’s attempt to draw too 
neat a boundary between political ex- 
ecutives and career civil servants; with 
its failure to deal with the implications 
of a highly institutionalized Presidential 
office; with its failure to treat more sys- 
tematically the relation of the military 
and diplomatic services to the career 
civil service and to the problems of 
executive management generally; and 
with its strange image of a projected 
senior civil service made up of men who 
would presumably live in an uncertain 
and emotionless limbo. 

But if the issue is that we need an in- 


. creased number of capable and broadly 


gauged men responsive to Presidential 
direction in all the top managerial posts 
of the government—political and career 
—the Task Force Report has made a 
number of important and constructive 
suggestions. 

Certainly a vigorous executive devel- 
opment program is needed for career 
administrators; certainly off-the-job as 
well as on-the-job training opportuni- 
ties for careerists should be stressed 
within the departments and made uni- 
formly available to all the agencies by 
congressional action; certainly improve- 
ments can and should be made in re- 
cruiting able talent for the career serv- 
ices. 

In addition, attention might be given 
to the establishment of an administra- 
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tive staff college ** and to the rotation 
of certain kinds of assignments among 
the three major career services—mili- 
tary, diplomatic, and civil—with spe- 
cial attention to temporary assignments 
in the Executive Office of the President. 


RECRUITMENT OF POLITICAL 
EXECUTIVES 


But even if these reforms take place, 
even if we look pragmatically rather 
than dogmatically: at the qtiestion of 
where the line should be drawn be- 
tween “career” and “political” positions, 
the ability of the President to maximize 
responsible and flexible control over the 
bureaucracy depends ultimately upon 
his ability to recruit and hold an in- 
creasing number of dedicated noncareer, 
executives. These men, like their ca- 
reer counterparts, must be able admin- 
istrators, capable and honest advocates 
of particular causes, and ultimately loyal 
to the general program of the President. 
They must also be.capable of absorbing 
risks and punishments usually spared 
their colleagues in the career setvices. 


Recommendations of Hoover Commis- 
sion Task Force and Woodrow 
Wilson Centennial Conference 


Both the Hoover Commission Task 
Force and the Woodrow Wilson Cen- 
tennial Conference flagged the impor- 
tance of these noncareer political ex- 
ecutives in our federal structure. Both 
groups recognized that the needed skills 
were rare, and that there were uncom- 
mon problems in identifying a sufficient 
number of talented men and women to 
fill the sensitive posts which require. po- 
litical incumbents. Both groups rec- 


18See Marshall E. Dimock, “The Adminis- 
trative Staff College: Executive Development 
in Government and Industry,” American Po- 
litical Science Review, Vol. 50, No. 1 (March 
1956), pp. 166-76. 


ommended steps to overcome the pres- 
ent difficulties. Some of the most in- 
teresting suggestions, abstracted from 
the recommendations of both groups, 
follow: ‘ 

1. That the President, and every four 
years the President-elect, create a staff 
to develop inventories of the potential 
sources of political executive talent in 
American life and to develop rosters of 
particular names. 

‘2. That the President and his sub- 
ordinate recruiters make every effort. to 
be positive and imaginative in their ap- 
peals, and realistic in the descriptions 
of the jobs to be performed. 

3. That expectations as to length of 
tenure for political executives be ex- 
tended in order to make their incum- 
bency sufficiently long to be useful. 

4. That in order to keep open the 
channels between the various career 
services and the political executive 
posts, department and agency heads— 
under appropriate safeguards—attempt 
to identify a limited number of imagi- 
native and resourceful career servants 
and encourage them to assume the 
risks and responsibilities of politica 
executive posts. ‘ 

5. That the ablest university gradu- 
ates be encouraged to enter the public 
service with the eventual goal of po- 
litical executive posts in mind as-pos- 
sible capstones of their careers. 

6. That a greater effort be made to 
draw into political executive posts a 
limited number of the younger mem- 


„bers of Congress as well as those offi- 


cials holding elective or appointive po- 
sitions in state and local government. 

7. That leaders of both major par- 
ties at all levels use every opportunity 
to recognize publicly the vital role of 
public service in our ‘society and to 
counsel against generalized attacks upon 
government officials and employees. 

8. That educational institutions and 
media of mass communication promote 
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a wider and more accurate understand- 
ing of the importance of, and satisfac- 
tions to be gained from, governmental 
and political service in our society. 

9. That there should be a careful ex- 
.ploration of possible ways to institute 
a system of awards, honors, and dis- 


tinctions—compatible with the demo-- 


cratic habits and expectations of our 
society—to help raise public respect for 
distinguished public service. 

10. That professional firms and or- 
ganizations, business firms, labor un- 
ions, universities, local and state gov- 
ernments, and other institutions from 
which political executives may be 
drawn be encouraged in every possible 
way to lend such personnel without ad- 
verse effect on their careers, and to re- 
gard such service as a mark of achieve- 
ment in the original organization. 

11. That laws and practices restrict- 
ing transfer or maintenance of pension 
rights and other fringe benefits be modi- 
fied, and new pooling devices explored, 
to permit a greater occupational mo- 
bility in our society. Existing govern- 
ment pension programs at all levels 
should be carefully co-ordinated with 
the federal Society Security program. 

12. That moving expenses, termina- 
tion payments, and other nonsalary in- 
ducements be studied as possible ways 
of attracting political executives and 


easing their transfer to and from pub- 


lic service posts. 

13. In view of frequent comments 
about the deterrent effect of conflict of 
interest statutes and practices on re- 
cruitment of political executives, that 
these statutes and practices be reviewed 
systematically, perhaps by a select body 
of private citizens designated by the 
President. This review should include 
suggestions for a code of conduct to 
guide public officials and employees and 
for ways to clarify public understand- 
ing of the complex issues involved. 


14. That the salaries for most po- 
litical executive positions be substan- 
tially raised. 


Additional suggestions 


And I should like to make five addi- 
tional suggestions: 

1. That attempts.be made to increase 
the interest of our national party or- 
ganizations and the four party cam- 
paign committees in Congress in com- 
piling and suggesting top-grade names 
for possible Presidential appointment. 

2. That department heads be given 
the right to choose their own political 
subordinates, but with the understand- 
ing that these appointments are subject 
in fact as well as in theory to Presi- 
dential scrutiny and possible veto. 

3. That the size and mechanical com- 
plexity of the Executive Office of the 
President (and its counterparts in some 
of the larger executive agencies) be se- 
lectively reduced in order to increase 


-the direct relationship of the President 


to his “line” political executives. (This 
suggestion necessarily bears with it a 
call to the President to reduce to the 
barest possible minimum consonant with 
constitutional and political necessity his 
ceremonial and routine functions, in or- 
der to increase the time he can spend 
with his line political subordinates.) 

4. That department heads be chosen 
with maximum consideration given not 
to unanimity of views, but to an ulti- 
mate sense of deference to Presidential 
authority. 

5. That a full-time Director of Ex- 
ecutive Personnel in the Executive Of- 
fice of the President replace the exist- 
ing Presidential Adviser on Personnel 
Management (who doubles as the Chair- 
man of the Civil Service Commission), 
and that this director work with the 
President and his agency heads in de- 
veloping names and programs for staff- 
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ing top-level political and career posi- 
tions. 


NoONCONFORMITY AND CO-ORDINATION 


In a free society governed by gigantic 
and complex institutional arrangements 
and made insecure by unparalleled do- 
mestic and international problems, we 
cannot and should not ask that our fed- 
eral bureaucracy be arranged as a tight 
pyramid designed to produce rigid con- 
formity. We:must expect, value, and 
provide the channels for, the vigorous 
advocacy of new ideas. In some areas 
we must be prepared to accept only the 


loosest accommodation of diverse dpin-. 


ions and practices. Policy frictions and 


administrative disparities are the price 
of freedom and the condition of imagi- 
native responses to pressing issues in a 
large bureaucracy. 

But we do have an. obligation to 
strive for a system of relationships be- 
tween the President and his executives 
—-political and career—which will fa- 
cilitate intra-agency and interagency 
co-operation and co-ordination on the 
big issues of our time, stimulate com- 
petitive rather than monolithic advice 
to the Chief Executive, and above all 
ensure the probability that after the 
tumult and the shouting dies, most at 
least of the top managers of the gov- 
ernment will continue to consider them- 
selves “the President’s men.” 
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The Executive and the Public Interést 


By HARLAN CLEVELAND 


BOUT eleven years ago, I was sit- 
ting against the wall of a Senate 
committee room, watching two political 
executives sell a lend-lease appropria- 
tion to the greatest, or at least the most 
deliberative, body in the world. My 
capacity on this occasion was as a brief- 
case carrier—one of those anonymous 
civil servants who sit behind govern- 
ment witnesses at these affairs, hand- 
ing them scribbled calculations and bits 
of advice on bits of paper. The wit- 
nesses were Leo Crowley, the Wisconsin 
politician who headed the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, and his deputy 


Oscar Cox, who as one of the New, 


Deal’s brightest lawyers had drafted 
that extraordinary piece of legislation, 
the Lend-Lease Act. ; 

The scene was a study. in contrast. 
Crowley seemed more senatorial than 
the Senators, a languid, paunchy man 
with a mane of white hair, a florid com- 
plexion, and a deceptively benign ex- 
pression. Cox was thin and efficient, 
his jerky gestures matching his crisp 
and factual eloquence. He was easy to 
carry a briefcase for: he already knew 
its contents by heart. 

Most of the questions were taken by 
Cox. Before a Senator had finished 
asking his question, Cox was way ahead 
of him, guessing what was on his mind 
and starting to reply in impressive, un- 
compromising detail. Crowley leaned 
back, utterly relaxed, sometimes put- 
ting in a comment or telling a joke to 
keep things moving. Finally a Senator 
asked Crowley a question about one of 
the most intricate features of the lend- 
lease program, and I learned an impor- 
tant lesson. 

“Well, PH tell you, Senator,” Crowley 
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said in his Middle Western accent, “I’ve 
always wondered how that works too. 
Let’s see if Oscar can explain it to us.” 

Soon the hearing was over, the lesson 
complete. Two or three of the Senators 
were clapping Crowley on the back, 
saying what a fine presentation he had 
made. Cox, who had made it, was 
alone at the other end of the room, 
stuffing his papers back into his effi-: 
cient-looking briefcase. 


ADMINISTRATION AND POLITICS 


A discussion of that political animal, 
the government executive, should start 
with some picture of the jungle in which 
he lives and works and, if he is fit 
enough, survives. From the require- 
ments of survival in this jungle, the 
talents needed by the top political ex- 
ecutives can readily be deduced. Be- 
yond this we need to consider the civil 
servant as a political executive. 

Let us start with the proposition that 
government is a mixture of politics 
and administration, accommodation and 
logic, consent and decisions—a blend, 
in short, of Crowley and Cox. 

We instinctively demand that our 
Presidents be “double firsts’”—that they 
be great politicians and great adminis- 
trators too. Of course they usually do 
not succeed on both counts. Franklin 
Roosevelt, who is possibly unsurpassed 
in this century as a builder of consent 
in war and peace, was as casual°an 
administrator as ever hit Washington. 
Harry Truman, whose reputation and 
training were in politics, proved himself 
an able and orderly administrator, but 
when it came to building consent for a 
government program he can hardly be 
rated better than fair. President Eisen- 
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hower, whose forte was military admin- 
istration, has combined a remarkable 
talent for evoking consent with an 
equally remarkable tendency to ap- 
point as administrators of his policies 
men who disagree with them. 

Yet if we seldom or never get quite 
the perfect Presidential blend, we con- 
tinue to pine for that rare amalgam— 
the man who can run the executive 
branch and still get along with most of 
the other Americans, in and out of 
Congress, who think ¢key are anointed 
to run the government too. 

What is not so clear in much of the 
literature of public administration, is the 
fact that every official of the executive 
branch must in some measure combine 
the two qualities we look for in a Presi- 
dent, the ability to manage and the tal- 
ent to build political support for what 
is managed. In my own limited experi- 
ence and observation, I have yet to en- 
counter a government official with any 
responsibility at all who did not have 
this dual function. Mark this proposi- 
tion well: it is bedrock to everything I 
have to say on this subject. Govern- 
ment is a mixture of administration and 
politics all the way up and down the 
line, not merely at something called the 


political level where people called po-. 


litical executives get jobs by a process 
called political appointment. As Peter 


Odegard puts it, “Policy and adminis~ 


tration are the Siamese twins of poli- 
tics and are associated at virtually all 
levels of the administrative structure.” 1 
Or, as Paul Appleby wrote back in 
1945, “So long as the people vote and 
have unrestrained the right to complain, 
the: whole process of administration is 
in a sense political on every level.” ? 
Does this seem obvious? Does it go 


. 1 Peter H. Odegard, “Toward a Responsible 
Bureaucracy,” Tue Annars, Vol. 292 (March 
1954), pp. 25-26. 

2Paul H. Appleby, Big Democracy (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1945), p. 123. 


without saying that, in a free society, 
government is politics? I shall be glad 
if you agree so quickly. But I should 
give fair warning: if you take seriously 
what I have just said, you will, I think, 
have to disagree with much of what the 
second Hoover Commission on Organi- 
zation of the Executive Branch of the 
Government has said in its 1955 Report 
on Personnel and ‘Civil Service. 


Tue DIFFUSION oF POWERS 


What is it about our government that 
makes it so political a jungle? The 
standard explanation -is the constitu- 
tional separation of powers, the built-in 
checks and balances, the fact that ev- 
erybody .is in every act but nobody 
seems to be in charge of the perform- 
ance. 

Woodrow Wilson called this “admin- 
istration by semi-independent executive 
agents who obey the dictation of a legis- 
lature to which they are not respon- 
sible.” He was sure that Congress ran 
the show, described. legislation as “the 
originating force,” and complained that 
the “blind processes” resulting from the 
division of power made that power irre- 
sponsible. But Wilson was too pessi- 
mistic about the ability of the govern- 
ment to function in spite of this divi- 
sion of power and purposes—or better, 
perhaps, because of it. He was cer- 
tainly overimpressed with the power of 
the legislature in his academic days, 
though as President he later underesti- 
mated its veto power when it came to 
getting the League of Nations ratified. 
The legislature is powerful and can do 
a massive wrecking job, as we know 
from our own recent history. But the 
men who wrote our Constitution were 
clear about the “dangers from legisla- 
tive usurpations.” “Ohe hundred and 
seventy-three despots would surely be 


3 Woodrow Wilson, Congressional Govern- 
ment (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Com- 
pany, 1885), pp. xvi, 273, 280. 
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as oppressive as one,” Madison said in ` 
one of the Federalist papers; “. . . an 
elective despotism was not the govern- 
ment we fought for.” + 

Despite the periodic flurries of legis- 
lative usurpation, we do not have ar 
elective despotism. But we do have a 
Congress that participates with appall- 
ing vigor in the task of running the 
executive branch of the government. 
We have, indeed, a system that not 
only separates the general constitu- 
tional powers! but diffuses the power of 
decision on quite specific matters. One 
of the very first things I ever had tô do 
in Washington, as an “intern” in the 
office of Senator “Young Bob” La Fol- 
lette, was to stand in for the Senator at 
a hearing in the Veterans Administra- 
tion on a compensation case. I recall 
being struck at the time by the distor- 
tion of functions thus dramatized: here 
I was, a legislative bureaucrat horning 
in on the efforts of executive bureau- 
crats to perform a judicial function. 

Each official in each branch of the 
government has a chance to exercise 
two (and occasionally even three) of 
the constitutional powers at once; and 
by the same token, each of the three. 
branches sooner or later gets a crack at 
nearly every major public issue. 

The result of this diffusion of power 
is not merely, as Peter Odegard says, 
that “Congress has . . . found ways and 
means for interposing itself between the 
President and his executive subordi- 
nates and thus confusing the clear line 
of bureaucratic responsibility.” ® Each 
executive official, whether politically 
appointed or not, has to spend an un- 
conscionable amount of his time and 
energy telling Congress what he is do- 
ing, and why. In my last year with 
the Mutual Security Agency, I spent 
the equivalent of six months out of 

4 The Federalist (Modern Library Edition), 


No. 48 (1778), p. 322. 
5 Odegard, op. cit. (note 1 supra), p. 20. 
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the twelve preparing and presenting on 
Capitol Hill the detailed exposition of 
the program I was supposed to be help- 
ing “administer.” 


CONGRESSIONAL COALITIONS 


Nor is it enough for an administrator 
to defend a program from political at- 
tack. He finds himself actively pro- 
moting a political coalition in its sup- 
port. For our Congress, which I have 
heard described to a group of visiting 
Frenchmen as a model of party disci- 
pline, is of course as choice an example 
of coalition government as the notorious 
French Assembly. 

If there is any doubt that Congress 
is managed by complex, ad hoc coali- 
tions which shift with every issue, look 
for a moment at the record of the 
Eighty-third Congress. In this sup- 
posedly Republican Congress, the fluc- 
tuating balance of power swung against 
the administration on foreign aid and 
public housing, but supported the Presi- 
dent on farm price supports and (by 
one vote) the Bricker Amendment. A 
coalition majority could be put to- 
gether for confirming the New Deal, 
reducing taxes, cutting slightly the 
funds for defense, continuing the 1950 
version of United States foreign policy, 
and allowing some of its committees to 
trample on Executive toes. On hardly 
any of these issues could one party get 
its way solely with the votes it could 
deliver from its own side of the aisle.® 

We see the same pattern operating in 
the Eighty-fourth Congress, which is 
theoretically led by the Democrats. 
There was an excellent example in the 
Senate last spring, when thirty-one Re- 
publicans and twenty-two Democrats 
beat twenty-four Democrats and four- 
teen Republicans and sent the natural- 

8 See “The Highty-third Congress—Govern- 


ment by Coalition,” The Reporter, Septem- 
ber 14, 1954, p. 24. 
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gas bill to Thomasville, Georgia, to be ` 


vetoed by a Republican President. 
Because Congress is the way it is, 
every executive must help splice to- 
gether the particular coalition that will 
pass fis appropriation and protect his 
program and #is reputation from dam- 
age. (His coalition may be very dif- 
ferent from another one being fash- 
ioned for a-different purpose by a col- 
league in the next office.) If, every 
executive has congressional relations as 
an important segment of his duties— 
even though he may not hiniself carry 
a bulging briefcase up Pennsylvania 
Avenue to “the Hill”—every executive 
has to have some of the instincts of a 
politician. In this sense, the “political 
executives” in the government are not 
just the holders of those seven to eight 
hundred “noncareer executive” posts to 
which the Hoover Commission Report 
refers.” The number of officials who are 
involved in this kind of politics is actu- 
ally well up in the thousands. Under 
our constitutional diffusion of powers, 
the federal government would hardly 
operate at all if they were fewer. 


THE INSIDE Track 


Many distinguished writers have pon- 
dered whether the American Congress 
adequately ‘represents the American 
people, but this is an academic ques- 
tion about which I have never been 
able to get excited. For the American 
people do not limit their representation 
in Washington to electing half a thou- 
sand Congressmen.. The . people are 
directly represented in the executive 
branch, too. ; 

When I say “the people,” I mean 
what David Riesman intends by the 
phrase “veto groups.” In Tke Lonely 


7 Commission on Organization of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Government, Personnel 
and Civil Service: A Report to the Congress 
(February 1955), p. 34. Hereafter cited as 
“Hoover Commission Report.” , 5 


Crowd, Riesman observed that political 
leadership has passed from businessmen 
as a class to 


. . . a series of groups, each of which has 
struggled for and finally attained a power. 
to stop things conceivably inimical to its 
interests and, within far narrower limits, to 
start things... . Among the veto groups 
competition is monopolistic; rules of fair- 
ness and fellowship dictate how far one 
can go.® 


The tidelands group refrained from go- 
ing too far; the natural-gas lobby, con- 
sisting of some of the same people, so 
outraged the public conscience that a 
President thought to be favorable to its 
objectives had to turn against the natu- 
ral-gas bill. The farm group’s effec- 
tive power is enormous; the smaller ef- 
fectiveness. of the labor group may be 
traced, at least in part, to the fact that 
it overplayed its hand during the New 
Deal. 

What Riesman did not mention is the 
fact that the power of these new-style 
lobbies can be roughly measured by the 
strength of their surrogates within the 
executive branch of the government. 


„The Department of Agriculture has 


long been regarded, by both the farm 
organizations and the rest of the gov- 
ernment, as a farmers’ defense league 
inside the federal bureaucracy. Organ- 
ized labor, particularly the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, substantially 
controlled the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board during the period (in the 
1930’s) when the Board was clearing 
the way for the rapid expansion of 
the CIO. The housing program, cre- 
ated by the New Deal for the pur- 
pose of getting houses built, placed it- 
self in the hands of the speculative 
builders and the savings and loan asso- 


8 David Riesman, with Nathan Glazer and 
Reuel Denney, The Lonely Crowd (abridged 
version, Doubleday Anchor Books, 1955), p. 
247, 
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ciations to such an extent that moral 
corruption shaded over into pecuniary 
corruption, The organized veterans 
have their own preserve in the Veter- 
ans Administration. The Commerce 
Department has for some years had a 
Business Advisory Council whose func- 
tion, in effect, is to bring to bear on 
internal government decisions an organ- 
ized business opinion. Defense con- 
tracts are habitually given out by men 
recruited from the businesses that are 
getting the business, and regulations 
are drafted by surrogates of the indus- 
tries to which they apply. The Na- 
tional Recovery Act was declared un- 
constitutional early in the New Deal, 
but “self-government of industry” is an 
established practice with. a venerable 
tradition behind it. 

During the Korean War, John Cor- 
son has said, 


... the Office of Price Stabilization offi- 
cial in charge of price regulations for the 
apparel industry (in 1951) was borrowed 
from a leading firm in this industry. His 
aide, who specializes in women’s woven un- 
derwear, is “on loan” from Barbizon, one 
of the principal competing manufacturers 
in this field. A succession of five or more 
chiefs of the Iron and Steel Division in the 
National Production Authority have been 
loaned by their companies, the major com- 
panies in the steel industry. The acting 
director of the Equipment and Materials 
Division of the Defense Transport Admin- 
istration for most of 1951 was on loan 
from the American Car and Foundry Com- 
pany. He actively promoted, for the De- 
fense Transport Administrator, a plea that 
the NPA make available sufficient steel to 
- build ten thousand freight cars a quarter; 
his firm meanwhile is engaged in the pro- 
duction of freight cars.® 


From time to time this sort of thing 
gets out of bounds, as in the recent 
cases of Air Force Secretary. Talbott 


9John Corson, Executives for the Federal 
Service (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1952), p. 50. 


and Chairman Hugh Cross of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, both of 
whom admitted error in using their offi- 
cial positions to advance their ‘private 
interests.° Much more often, there is 
no formal “conflict of interest.” It is 
corisidered normal and natural for a 
steel man to lubricate with government 
contracts the growth of steel produc- 
tion; for a housing man to get more 
housing built by having the government 
absorb a-good part of the risk; for a 
farmers’ representative to promote aid 
for farmers from inside the Department 
of Agriculture; for a labor organizer 
temporarily in the government to pro- 
mote the right of labor to organize. We 
have institutionalized the inside track. 


Outside interests and the public interest 
The political executive consequently 


` has to do more than run his shop and 


deal with Congress. He has to main- 
tain a complex network of horizontal 
relations with the veto groups whose 
interests his actions may affect, with 
others who think their interests might 
be affected, and with the surrogates of 
these groups in boéh the executive and 
legislative branches of the government. 

I .am trying hard not to pass any 
moral judgment on this system, but 
merely to describe how it seems to 
work. Given the nature of our society, 
it is almost bound.to work this way. 
The government is, after all, the least 
bureaucratic of the major interest 
groups with which it has to deal. Turn- 
over of government personnel is high, 
especially at the top.7 Even if this 
were not true for other reasons, we 
make sure of it by having reasonably 
frequent elections. The same is not 
true of the major aggregations of veto 

10 Annual Report of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations Made by Its Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations, 84th Con- 
gress, 2d Session, Senate Report N. 1444 


(January 25, 1956), pp. 16-24, 28-34. 
11See Hoover Commission Report, p. 26. 
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power outside: in business, labor, agri- 
culture, and a good many other cate- 
gories, elections are merely a facade for 
maintaining the samé leadership from 
year to year and even from decade to 
decade. If you do not like the Presi- 
dent of the United States, you can vote 
against him every four years. If you 
do not like the President of General 
Motors or the head of a labor union, 
you can only wait for him to die. 

This difference in tenure between gov- 
ernment and outside interest groups is 
critical. If the outside leaders know 
more about the subject than their op- 
posite numbers inside the government, 
if they are providing key experts, ad- 
visers, and sometimes even the politi- 
cal executives themselves, the views of 
the regulated are likely to be pretty 
influential with the regulators. In the 
United States, the road to the riskless 
society that Europeans call socialism is 
paved with the incestuous intention of 
nearly every major economic interest to 
bring the government into its affairs as 
the risk-taking partner. 

Where, in this picture, does the “pub- 
lic interest” appear? Not, certainly, 
through the organized political parties, 
which inflate like balloons at election 
time and are of small consequence in 
governmental decision making the rest 
of the time. No, the defense of the 
public interest rests in the hands of 
the people as a whole, who cannot do 
anything much about it, and of the 
President they elect, who can. 


Tur Buck Passes Up 


Whether, under our system, the gov- 
ernment ultimately serves the public in- 
terest or merely obliges the private and 
sectional Trojan horses encamped inside 
the walls of the federal bureaucracy, de- 
pends on the President to an extraordi- 
nary and alarming degree. He is the 
chief mediator among the veto groups, 
the one political executive whose whole 


job is to consider the situation as å 
whole. He is the one remaining safety 
man available to stop a’ specialized in- 
terest which breaks through the normal 
line of checks and balances and threat- — 
ens to gain too much yardage at the 
expense of other groups. 

In a revealing passage of his auto- 
biography, Mr. Truman regarded it as 
quite natural that nobody should con- 
sider the public interest but the Presi- 
dent: 


I was always aware of the.fact that not all 
my advisers looked at the problem in the 
same manner I did. This was nothing un- 
usual, of course. It is the job of the mili- 
tary planners to consider all matters first 
and always in the light of military consid- 
erations. The diplomat’s approach is—or 
in any case should be—determined by con- 
siderations of our relations to other na- 
tions. The Secretary of the Treasury 
thinks in terms of budget and taxes, Ex- 
cept for the members of his personal staff, 
each Presidential adviser has and should 
have a departmental outlook.1? 


Though we sometimes make gods or 
supermen of our Presidents, they have 
not generally been more moral than 
most of us. The difference is that in 
the White House they are compelled to 
stand a little higher on the mountain 
than anybody else, and they conse- 
quently see farther at the horizon. It is 
this unique and lonely vantage point 
that lends grandeur to the American 
Presidency. ` 


Not more decisions 


Yet the President’s high rank does 
not necessarily mean that he makes 
more “decisions” than other political 
executives below. Indeed it is argu- 
able that in our government the higher 
one’s rank the fewer decisions one 
makes. The man who buys paper clips 


.12 Harry S. Truman, “Years of Trial and 
Hope,” Installment 9, New York Times, Janu- 
ary 31, 1956, p. 18. 
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makes a number of unreviewed deci- 
sions without consultation—what size 
and shape of paper clip, from whom to 
buy, at what price. As you go up the 
ladder of authority each official is be- 
set. with more committees, more hori- 
zontal clearances, more veto groups and 
political personalities whose views must 
be reconciled or discounted before the 
“final decision” is reached. 

I once tried to get this important 
idea across to a very bright business- 
man who had just been appointed a 
division director and had promptly 
started to operate as if he were solely 
responsible for the program co-ordi- 
nated by that division. One day, 

.months after he had taken office, I 
knew he would survive the transition 
to becoming a public servant, for he 
came to me and said: “I’m director of 
this program, but that doesn’t mean I 
direct anybody, does it? I mean I 
don’t make any decisions. I’m really 
a sort of broker, I guess.” 13 

The President’s role as chief broker 


18 Compare what Paul Appleby said shortly 
after completing twelve years of government 
service: 

“The danger that our liberties are being 
lost because Federal executives possess too 
much power and because they can use it arbi- 
trarily exists almost entirely in the imagina- 
tion of persons without perspective. It is 
my observation that no one in Washington, 
not even the President, is impressed with his 
own power. Rather the contrary: the aver- 
age ‘high official’ is so conscious of the re- 
straints and limitations under which he is 
obliged to function that his strongest impres- 
sion is likely to be that of a very restricted 
power. Indeed, this sense of a lack of power 
is what drives people out of Washington. To 
have to ‘think of everything in terms of ev- 
erything else’ causes many men to think that 
they are so hedged about by restrictions that 
they ‘can’t do anything,’ with the result that, 
after a while, they simply give up with a feel- 
ing that they might as well go back home. 
The orders and statutes in our big democracy 
do noè invest persons with power; they invest 
organizations with responsibility.”—Op. cit. 
(note 2 supra), p. 38. 


makes possible a certain order in the 
bureaucratic jungle. It is no accident 
that matters which frequently get to the 
White House are so often better han- 
died than matters that do not. The 
Housing Agency worked off in a corner 
by itself for years, dealing direct with 
the housing industry and hardly ever 
creating a crisis requiring Presidential 
attention. As a result corrupt practices 
like “mortgaging out” under Section 
608 came to be regarded- by some as 
the natural order of things until Con- 
gress finally made a politi¢al scandal of 
it. The foreign aid program, ‘on the 
other hand, has spent more than fifty 
billion dollars since World War II, with 
hardly a trace of scandal. Why? 
Could it be because so many depart- 
ments and agencies were always fight- 
ing for the right to manage foreign aid 
that the program was a matter of 
monthly, even weekly, concern to the 
President himself? 

The saving grace of our executive bu- 
reaucracy, then, is that nearly every- 
body in it works for the President. To 
be sure, each political executive is also 
responsible horizontally to four or five 
congressional committees; he has to 
deal with several outside interest groups 
whose leaders feel the executive is an- 
swerable to them; and within the ex- 
ecutive branch he is constantly evading 
his own responsibility by burying it in 
collective decisions by interdepartmen- 
tal committees. But when the chips are 
down on any one issue, all political ex- 
ecutives are accountable to the Presi- 
dent—which' is another way of saying 
that if they get into a tight spot, they 
can generally pass the buck to him. 


14“Not the least of the heavy burdens the 
President must bear is political responsibility 
for the conduct and misconduct of the execu- 
tive establishment. Insolence, inefficiency, in- 
competence, and corruption in any executive 
official or agency are properly chargeable to 
him. He ought not to escape this responsi- 
bility, as Grant and Harding, and others too, 

t 
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The King can do no- wrong 


The buck passes. up: many of the 
most serious crises in our government’s 
operations come from temporary lapses 
in following this first law of the jungle. 
Many elements of the present federal 
security system—a major subject in it- 
self when it comes to considering why 
it is so hard to get and keep good po- 
litical executives—are a travesty of this 
principle. For the system legitimizes 
the downward passing of the buck, and 
even prepares ahead of time an endless 
file of: scapegoats for administrative 
error and sacrificial lambs for periodic 
congressional slaughter. It encourages 
a reversion to the old English principle 
that the King can do no wrong: if the 
government errs, it must be some spy 
in the ointment. One lesson of our re- 
cent madness is clear—legislative usur- 
pation generally takes the form of try- 
ing to find the disloyal official down the 
line on whom the blame for bad policy 
can be laid. The depth of the Army- 
McCarthy crisis was revealed when it 
became clear that Secretary Stevens, 
Counsel John Adams, and General 
Zwicker were to be left standing out 
in the rain without the umbrella of 
Presidential backing. The natural-law 
reply to that insistent question, “Who 
promoted Peress?” was always plain: 
“The President did. Want to make 
something of it?” 

Perhaps the Hoover Commission Task 
Force had this in mind when it de- 
clared: “Public servants who are un- 
fairly attacked deserve to be defended, 
and the public interest also requires it. 
. . . Defense is the corollary of disci- 
pline. Both are essential.”** Govern- 


ment is politics, but the executive branch 
has to be run by executives. And in 
government as in other hierarchies, the 
buck can travel in one direction only— 
up. 

QUALITIES oF LEADERSHIP 


The habitat of both political execu- . 
tive and civil servant is thus a politi- 
cal government. To be successful every 
government official needs to be aware 
of outside considerations, available to 
the concerned committees of the Con- 


-gress, willing to work in a goldfish bowl, 


earnest in cultivating his public rela- 
tions—because his personal public re- 
lations are the relations between the 
people and their government. He must 
be adept—increasingly so as he rises in 
rank and responsibility—in helping to 
build the coalition of outside forces 
which will provide a “political base” 
for the program in his charge. He 
must therefore not be afraid to ad- 
vocate new policies if he thinks the old 
ones are worn out, nor can he ‘flinch 
from becoming identified with the ad- 
ministration of which he is a part and. 
defending his program in public. Since 
every government executive is some- 
thing of a political executive, these are 
to some extent the conditions of work 
for bureaucrats at every level. They 
are the main conditions of work for an 
executive near the top of the heap, 
whether he is appointed from the out- 
side or lifted out of the civil service 
from within. 

In this jungle of close decisions, 
openly arrived at, the political execu- 
tive must have certain natural talents 
and certain acquired tastes. Everybody 
who has given any thought to public 








have sought to escape, by talk of ‘betrayal’ 
by ‘faithless men in high places? These men 
are his agents and for better or worse their 
deeds are his."—Odegard, op. cit. (note 1 
supra), p. 21. 

15 Quotation is from the Hoover Commis- 
sion Report, p. 78, summarizing a larger sec- 

A 


tion in Report on Personnel and Civil Serv- 
ice, Prepared for the Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government by the Task Force on Personnel 
and Civil Service (February 1955), pp. 117- 
19. The latter publication iè hereafter cited 
as “Task Force Report.” 
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administration has his pet list of these 
qualities. Here is mine. ` 


Imbued with the public interest 


First, he must be imbued with the 
public -interest. 

When I was a child, I was told to 
ask myself three questions before open- 
ing my mouth to say anything: “Is it 
kind? Is it true? Is it necessary?” 
If I had remembered this advice very 
often, silence would nearly always have 
overtaken speech. 

Whenever a political executive says, 
does, or decides anything, he also needs 


to ask himself a question: Where does 


the public interest lie? The public in- 
terest cannot of course be defined in 
general. But in our society we have a 
pretty fair index ready to hand, if we 
approach each action or decision with 
the following query in mind: Would 
this decision—and the procedure by 
which it was made—stand the test of 
detailed public scrutiny? 

Asking this question must be second 
nature, automatic, instinctive. It was 
not automatic, perhaps it was not asked 
at all, in many a famous political scan- 
dal. In our own time General Vaughan 
did not have it on his mind during the 
deep-freeze affair. The men who tried 
to slip Dixon-Yates in through the back 
door (when they could have carried out 


the Eisenhower power policy by less, 


circuitous and more durable means) 
must surely have forgotten to ask them- 
selves what would happen if somebody 
wanted to know what was going on. 
There are, of course, a few public 
officials who never do get the word, 
even when forcibly reminded. Several 
days after resigning as Secretary of the 


` Air Force under a Conflict-of-interest 


cloud, Harold E. Talbott turned up at 


. a Southampton, Long Island, hotel in 


an Air Force vehicle and was helped in 
with his baggage by two or three Air 
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Force offcers.!® The action raised the 
question whether Mr. Talbott had any 
idea at all what had hit him in Wash- 
ington. 

General Matthew B. Ridgway, in a 
recent article in the Saturday Evening 
Posi, revealed a different kind of fuzzi- 
ness. 


As Chief of Staff [he wrote] I quickly 
learned that though my own recommenda- 
tions were made on a purely military basis, 
the decisions of the Defense Department 
were based on considerations other than 
clear-cut military needs. They were based 
on budgetary considerations, political con- 
siderations, on the advantage to be gained 
in the field of domestic politics by a drastic 
reduction in military expenditures. . . 17 


How does one get to be a four-star gen- 
eral without learning that at the gov- 
ernment level there is no such thing as 
a decision which is “purely military” 
or purely anything else, whether the 
public official making the decision is in 
or out of uniform? ` 

The retort of President Eisenhower, 
who had one more star and a little 
civilian experience to guide him, was 
right tọ the point: 


His responsibility for national defense is, 
you might say, a special one, or, in a sense, 
parochial. - He does not have the ovėr-all 
responsibility that is borne by the Com- 
mander in Chief, and by him alone, when 
it comes down to making the recommenda- 
tions to the Congress.28 


Leader of men 


Second, the political executive must 
be a leader of men, with a “sense of 
action.” 1° The very size of the gov- 
ernment, and the complexity of the 


16 According to an eye witness report—by a 
Democrat, of course. 

17 “My Battles in War and Peace,” Part I, 
The Saturday Evening Post, January 21, 1956, 
p. 46. 

18“Transcript of President’s Press Confer- 
ence,” New York Times, February 3, 1955. 

19 Paul Appleby’s phrase in Big Democracy. | 
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horizontal clearances required to make 
anything happen, create the temptation 
to assume that somebody else has the 

- initiative, that it is the other fellow’s 
move. For the effective bureaucrat, it 
is always his own move. . 

Chester Barnard has written that a 
leader needs five qualities: vitality and 
endurance, decisiveness, persuasiveness, 
a sense of responsibility, and intellec- 
tual capacity—in that order of impor- 
tance. He points out that only the 
last, intellectual capacity, can be in- 
creased by training. For the rest, 


... there is no, substitute for the experi- 
ence of recognizing and seizing oppor- 
tunities, or for making one’s own place 
unaided and against interference and ob- 
stacles; for these kinds of ability are pre- 
cisely those that followers expect in lead- 
ers.?° 


I suspect that Mr. Barnard would 
agree that for the political executive 
intellectual capacity should rank higher 
on his list than last place. A political 
executive, unlike a business executive, 
cannot possibly delegate his thinking to 
a vice-president for ideas. It is a con- 
dition of survival in the jungle fhat he 
do his own homework and be in intel- 
lectual command of the subject matter 
of the program for which, he is ‘respon- 
sible. When a congressional committee 
or an important “veto group” wants to 

_ know the story and asks embarrassing 
questions, no understudy with a mimeo- 
graphed statement will fill the bill. 


His own public relations man 


Third, it is obvious from our earlier 
survey of the jungle that the political 
executive must be his own public rela- 


tions man. One reason businessmen get . 


into trouble in government is that many 
of them are accustomed to delegating to 


20 Chester I. Barnard, Organization and 
Management. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1948), p. 106, and supra. 
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others the task.of dealing with the pub- 
lic. In January 1953, toward the end 
of two long days of senatorial hearings 
on his General Motors stock holdings, 
Charles E. Wilson revealed how much 
he had learned about public relations at 
the age of sixty-two. 


The thing that perhaps I overlooked my- 
self [he mused] was that not only did I 
have to operate honestly and fairly with- 
out prejudice, but all the people should 
also think that that was the way I was op- 
erating, and that part of it I did not quite 
appraise.2+ 


Where had he been? Presumably pro- 
ducing cars and trucks while somebody 
else worried about what the public 
would think. 

The contrasting case is of course that 
of Paul Hoffman. By handling his own 
public relations from the start, he sold 
the Marshall Plan and himself in the 
same package: to millions of people in 
the early days of that singular project, 
he was the Marshall Plan. And his 
ideas about public relations permeated 
the organization he built to administer 
the European recovery program. I re- 
member his telling us once in a staff 
meeting that we should answer every 
letter the day it came in, even if all we 
could say was that we would reply in 
detail later on. “When I ran a filling 
station,” he went- on, “I found that a 
man wouldn’t wait for gas more than 


-two or three minutes if nobody paid any 


attention to him. But if you gave him 
a big hello and explained that there were 
several cars ahead of him, he would sit 
there quite happily for a quarter of an 
hour!” ae 


A mixed career 
Fourth, the political executive should, 
preferably, have a mixed career. It has 


21 “Excerpts from Two Wilson Hearings Be- 
fore Senate Committees on Defense Appoint- 
ments,” New York Times, January 24, 1955, 
p. 8. 
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often been a mistake to bring into the 
government, especially in very high 
posts, men who have never before 
worked with or in a public bureaucracy, 
who have never had to live with the 
“public interest” from day to day. But 
it is also true that a lifetime public serv- 
ant lacks something if he never leaves 
‘ the bureaucracy; -he loses track. of the 
concerns which most of the people 
think about most of the time. Indeed, 
the very experience of dealing, year in 
and year out, with matters of great scale 
and moment can be a narrowing one; I 
am sure I am not the only ex-govern- 
ment person to whom the thousands 


looked like millions for a few months ` 


after leaving Washington. 

It is beyond my scope in this paper-— 
and probably beyond my powers any- 
way—to set forth a neat procedure to 
make sure that prospective political ex- 
ecutives in the civil service get some 
private experience and budding Assist- 
ant Secretaries now in private business 
or universities or foundations try the 
bureaucracy for a while. But I would 
be willing to bet that an objective study 
of political executives over the last gen- 
eration would reveal that men with 
mixed careers behind them had been 
more effective and lasted longer in their 
jobs than those less favored by variety 
in their lives. 


A rare combination 


That is the list. Our political execu- 
tive must be imbued with the public in- 
terest; he must be a leader of men; he 
must do his own thinking and be his 
own public relations man; and he should 
` preferably have had some public and 
some private experience. As the Hoover 
Commission’s Task Force noted: 


The combination of abilities is relatively 
rare. ... His foresight must equal the 
` hindsight of a host of critics, both amateur 


and professional, who are free to be as 


narrow in their point of view and time per- 
spective as they care to be. The rules of 
the game of national politics allow no 
margin for error... . To lead the life of 
a political executive of high rank amidst 
the asperities of American politics is a test 
of toughness, of intelligence, and of devo- 
tion to the public interest. . 


“Such talents,” the Task Force con- 
cluded with classic understatement, “are 
valuable to the Nation but hard to 
find.” 2? f 


“DRAWING A LINE” 


How far down from the President 
should political appointment and po- 
litical expendability be the rule? On 
this, the perennial question in discus- 
sions of civil service reform, the Hoover 
Commission and its Task Force were 
very clear: A sharp line must be drawn 
between political and administrative 
functions.” And when they draw it, 
what a curious boundary it turns out 
to be! 

The second Hoover Commission must 
be seen as a recession in the seventy- 
year drive to have civil servants take 
over the government. From Wilson’s 
professorial days until a few years ago, 
the general idea has been to reduce to-a 
minimum the number of jobs with a 
tinge of politics. Wilson himself was 
not sure, when he published Congres- 
sional Government in 1885, whether 


>the Secretaries in the Cabinet should be 


regarded as political or nonpolitical offi- 
cers. The idea of a strong civil service 
has been so powerful in this country— — 
even if the prestige of the actual civil 
service has not—that as late as De- 
cember 1952 a National Planning As- 
sociation report seriously suggested that 
most or all of the President’s own staff 


22 Task Force Report (cited note 15 supra), 
p. 40. í Too 

23 Hoover Commission Report, p. 30; Task 
Force Report, pp. 1-38. 
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should be drawn from the career serv- 
ice.?4 

But the reformers overshot their mark. 
More and more people, especially those 
who had to run the executive branch- of 
the government, became concerned about 
the short supply of political executives 
good enough and knowledgeable enough 
to manage the government of our big 
democracy. The second Hoover Com- 
mission therefore kept its enthusiasm 
for civil service: reform within bounds, 
and sought to enlarge the number of 
political executives, now about seven or 
eight hundred by Hoover Commission 


count—though it prudently did not say. 


how many more political executives there 
should be.” Then it added a proposal 
for a senior civil service of 1,500 to 
3,000 individuals, a special tribe of ca- 
reer men and women who have dem- 
onstrated their ability to survive and 
advance in the bureaucracy and are re- 
warded with personal rank and the per- 
mission to serve in any agency that-will 
hire them.”¢ 


Task Force definitions 


The Task Force wisely abandoned the 
traditional idea that you can distin- 
guish between two kinds of people, 
those who determine policies and those 


24 Bradley D. Nash, Staffing the Presidency 
(NPA Planning Pamphlet No. 80, December 
1952), p. 45. But see the dissent on this 
point by James Rowe, Jr., on page xii: “I 
must disagree wholeheartedly with Mr. Nash’s 
suggestion that the President’s office be staffed 
with career men instead of non-career ex- 
pendable individuals. This disagreement cer- 
tainly includes the top men and should, with 
some technical exceptions, include most of 
the staff. When the country wants a new 
policy, it picks a new President. It is hard 
enough to change governmental policy when 
he brings into the Office of the President his 
own men. It is impossible if he is sur- 
rounded by career men.” 

25 Hoover Commission Report, p. 34; Task 
Force Report, pp. 39-48. 

26 Hoover Commission Report, pp. 37-44; 
Task Force Report, pp. 49-58. 


who carry them out. But firm in their 
resolve to separate the political tran- 
sients from the permanent boarders, the 
experts laid out a more complicated 
boundary line, more appropriate to the 
uneven terrain. Political executives 
should, they said, be appointed to: 


(a) All positions filled by Presidential 
appointment, with or without confirmation 
by the Senate; 

(b) All positions having vested in them 
statutory authority or executive delegations 
of authority requiring the incumbents to. 
make final decisions in the establishment 
of governing policies, programs, objectives, 
and in the enunciation of principles which 
will control the action of subordinates in 
the implementation of the foregoing; 

(c) All positions, the duties of which re- 
quire the incumbents to act publicly in ad- 
vocating new policies and in justifying or 
defending the governing policies or the 
basic principles or philosophy which con- 
trols their department or agency policies. 
Such duties would include direct partici- 
pation with, or representation of noncareer 
executives in public debate, evaluative dis- 
cussions, and justifications of departmental 
policies, programs, or activities. 

(d) Most positions of a personal and 
confidential nature, such as personal aides, 
confidential secretaries, and personal chauf- 
feurs. . . .?7 ‘ 


Article of faith 


I confess that all this enthusiasm for 
drawing a sharp line between politicos 
and careerists leaves me very cold. It 
is, I know, an article of passionate faith 
that pervades the literature on this sub- 
ject. Hardly a month goes by without 
a scholarly admonition about the “rigid 
protection of bureau chiefs from politi- 
cal connections. and duties”; ?8 or a civil 
service advocate making the misleading 
analogy between a lawyer’s advice to 


27 Hoover Commission Report, Recommen- 
dation No. 2, pp. 31-32. 

28 Leonard D. White, “The Senior Civil 
Service,” Public Administration Review, An- 
tumn 1955, p. 239. 
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his client and a civil servant’s advice to 
his politffally appointed boss; or an ex- 
‘pert viewing with alarm the fact that 
government, the product of politics, is 
political. In a recent book, Dr. Leon- 
ard D. White argues the point so vigor- 


ously that in one passage about the, 


making of decisions he draws a rather 


unattractive picture of a civil servant: ` 


At the highest levels, only the confidence 
that comes from an inner conviction of the 
“rightness” of a course of action and the 
moral support that comes from the repre- 
sentative capacity of the man who must 
act can sustain the strength to decide. The 
career service does not normally breed this 
type. Its decisions are based primarily on 
the logic of efficiency rather than on the 
calculated risks of an uncertain future.” 


How government works 
Of course a line does have to be 


drawn, in the sense that you have to 


distinguish which jobs are going to be 
filled by political appointment and va- 
cated by political action, and which 
jobs are going to be filled by civil serv- 
ants and vacated under Civil Service 
safeguards. For this purpose the Hoover 
boundary is as good as any. What I 
object to is the Commission’s quite un- 
realistic picture of what will be going 
on below that line: the image of an ex- 
ecutive branch with a few political chiefs 
making policy and publicly defending it, 
while the drories below are carefully 
screened off from the ugly realities of 
the world of politics. But is this truly 
the way the government works, or the 
` way a government under our Consti- 
tution can possibly work? 

The Hoover group draws its line be- 
tween “departmental management” and 
“bureau management.” Thus in the 
New Deal Department of Agriculture, 

the heads of the Agricultural Adjust- 


29 Iniroduction to the Study of Public Ad- 
ministration (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany; 1955), pp. 197-98. 


ment Administration, the Farm Security 
Administration, and the policy-making 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics,. all 
of whom ran highly controversial pro- 
grams, would have been career men. 
Could Congress be kept from summon- 
ing such men as witnesses to explain 
their actions? Should such men as these 
be protected from the effort to explain 
to farm groups and business groups and 
labor groups and the press why they 
think their innovations are in the pub- 
lic interest? If a ranking bureaucrat 
cannot help build public support for 
the segment of the government’s work 
for which he is responsible, is he even 
the right man for the job? Is there 
really this clear distinction between 
“factual material” and the policies 
which rest on them, between diagnosis 
and prescription, between “government” 
and “politics”? 


Sources or CONFUSION 


.The Commission’s vision of how the 
government should work “below the 
line” strikes me as so exotic that I 
have tried very hard to think how this 
dreamworld came into being. There 
are, I think, three sources of confusion. 
One may be a misreading of British ex- 
perience. Another source of confusion 
is the idea that the erection of defenses 
against the spoils system is still the 
cardinal item on the good-government 
agenda. And a third derangement 
stems from a concept of “political neu- 
trality” which confuses party politics 
with the politics of national policy. We 
might look briefly at each of these con- 
fusions in, turn. 


The false British analogy 


It is easy for a student of American 
government to be dazzled by the emi- 
nence and prestige of British civil serv- 
ants compared to the low opinion gen- 
erally expressed about our own bureau- 
crats in Washington. It is, none the” 
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less, faintly ridiculous to make the Brit- 
ish model our own. In Britain the Civil 
Service has an aristocratic tradition; it 
was the preserve of an upper class. 
Moreover, the pbdlitical character of 
Cabinet Ministers and their immediate 
staffs was clearer from the outset; since 
they had to be politicians to get into the 
House of Commons to begin with, no 
British scholar is recorded as having 
asked, as Wilson did about American 
Cabinet officers, “Are the Secretaries 
political or non-political officers?” 

Apart from their class origin, from 
‘what comes the prestige of a British 
permanent under secretary? Surely not 
from any system that divorces him from 
formulating policy, or becoming identi- 
fied with a policy.in the public mind. 
The reverse is true. Indeed, I would 
suggest that nowadays British civil 
servants derive much of their prestige 
from the general knowledge that the 
civil servants run the government and 
the political Ministers are left with 
little room for political deviation from 
the “nonpolitical” advice they get from 
their permanent staffs. In many Minis- 
tries an independent study would I 
think reveal that almost the only func- 
tion performed by the political Minister 
is the rather specialized task of explain- 
ing to his fellow parliamentarians what 
the civil servants are doing in his Min- 
istry, and why they say they are do- 
ing it. 

When Hugh Gaitskell gave way to 
R. A. Butler as Chancellor of thé Ex- 
chequer several years ago, I was privi- 
leged to watch the civil servants in the 
Treasury put on a routine demonstra- 
tion of their power. Shortly after the 
Conservatives took . over, Mr. Butler 
went to a North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization Council meeting and pub- 
licly agreed with the American Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, John Snyder, 
about the need for early convertibility 

*of sterling—a policy which his prede- 


cessor Mr. Gaitskell had been resisting 
with the enthusiastic backing of the 
Treasury staff. I was in London not 
long afterwards, and I vividly remem- 
ber the quiet strength with which the 
Treasury civil servants assured me, 
“Don’t worry about it, the Minister 
will be taking a different line in a few 


-months, after he learns the facts.” And 


indeed, after he learned the facts which 
the civil servants gave him t6 learn, 
nothing more was heard from the 
Chancellor’s office about making ster- 
ling convertible with the dollar as soon 
as possible. It is, in fact, not con- 
vertible yet. Either the facts or the 
civil servants—or possibly both—have 
produced an impressive continuity of 
policy. 

The British model is not for us. Our 
Constitution does not exactly encourage 
the legislature to lie down and. be 
walked on by an executive of its choice, 
an oversimplified but not too inaccurate 
description of British politics. Congress 
does not choose our President, and it 
therefore is not beholden to him and 
cannot be bullied by him. The sepa- 
ration of powers forces us to have the 
open government’ which is natural for 
our open society. With us, civil serv- 
ants have to be not only responsible to 
the public interest but responsive to 
Congress, a myriad of popular organi- 
zations, and the press. In our political 
government there is no room for a bu- 
reaucratic manager who is “above poli- 
tics.” 


Civil service: stifled by reformers? 


Because every program has a politi- 
cal origin, and every public manager 
must also be something of a politician, 
the spoils system seemed the natural 
way to run our national government a 
hundred years ago. A hard fight has 
long since reversed Senator William L. 
Marcy’s famous dictum, “To the vic- 
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‘tors belong the spoils of the enemy.” 
Yet the descendants of the original civil 
service reformers are still fighting the 
battle to protect and enlarge the place 
of the civil service in the scheme of 
things. In the process they may stifle 
the growth of the service itself. 

Why do I say this? Because I think 
back to the days when I first joined 
„the government, fresh out of school. In 
those days there were'a good many ex- 
amples of “government people” reach- 
ing high positions in the government. 
Daniel Bell, a civil servant who became 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, was 
held up to us as a model. Joseph Grew, 
a senior Ambassador and an Under Sec- 
retary of State, similarly has served as 
a symbol of the summit for young For- 
eign Service Officers. Now, sixteen years 
later, I find the Hoover Commission 
telling me that civil servants should not 
“aspire to any post in which they make 
final decisions, enunciate principles, pub- 
licly advocate new policies, justify or 
` defend existing policies, basic principles, 
or philosophy, or participate in some- 
thing called “evaluative discussions.” 
‘That sounds to me like retrogression in 
the kind of top position a junior civil 
servant can aspire to. 

For purposes of comparison, consider 
the State Department. Of its ten 
statutory Assistant Secretaries today, 
seven are for practical purposes career 
men who also served under Democrats. 
There are 75 Chiefs of Mission (72 
Ambassadors, 3 Ministers); of these 
posts 43 are held by career and 32 by 
noncareer people. Of the most impor- 
tant ambassadorial posts, four—Mos- 
cow, Tokyo, Buenos Aires, and Rio. de 
Janeiro—are held by career Ministers. 
A Foreign Service Officer or depart- 
mental official can, therefore, get to be 
an Assistant Secretary and an Ambas- 
sador—perhaps a Chief of Mission in 
several different countries in turn—be- 


fore he completes a distinguished ca- 
reer. ' 

The best civil servants should be able 
to look forward to comparable rewards 
of rank and prestige. They cannot do 
so today, by and large, and they will 
never be able to aspire beyond the Bu- 
reau level if the Hoover Commission 
prevails. 

But, it will be said, let them become 
political executives and you make them 
expendable. This may not necessarily 
be so; it does not always work that 
way even in the State Department, 
which is surely as politically sensitive 
an agency as we are ever likely to have 
in the United States government. But 
even if it be true that the road to glory 
is strewn with turnover statistics, all is 
not lost. At this level.a.senior govern- 
ment official can ‘often find an equally 
useful job outside the government; it is 
my impression that the political execu- 
tives had nothing like the difficulty get- 
ting relocated that civil servants had in 
the 1953 exodus from Washington. 

To get the best young people into the 
civil service, civil servants need to be 
encouraged to cap their careers by be- 
coming political executives, with the 
glory as well as the risks that choice 
entails. I see no other course that will 
enable the government to compete suc- 
cessfully for the very best talent com- 
ing out of college. 


Party politics and policy politics 


The Hoover Commission’s passion to 
separate politics from administration 
takes its most extraordinary form when 
the Commission gets to talking about 
“political neutrality.” When I first 
read the Commission’s report I could 
not believe that a body predominantly 
composed of practicing politicians could 
possibly have meant what the Report , 


-30 Basic information from U. S. State De- 
partment. 
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‘said. ‘For the Commission has built 
into its remarks on this subject an ap- 
palling confusion between party poli- 
tics and policy politics. 

Most of the policy questions which 
come up in the executive branch of the 
government, of course, have little to do 
with party politics. They are never- 
theless highly political As we have 
seen, each high administrator uses up 
-a good part of his time and energy 
building and maintaining a political 
base to support the program for which 
he is responsible. In the early days of 
the Marshall Plan, Paul Hoffman spent 
nearly all his time successfully promot- 
ing the plan, in the United States and 
in ‘Europe, as well. Douglas McKay, 
until recently Secretary of the Interior, 


spent a good part of his time defending. 


the Eisenhower administration’s electric 
power and conservation policies, and 
the defense of his farm views seems to 
be almost a full-time job for Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. The 
higher’ one goes in the executive hier- 
archy, the less time there is for internal 
decision making, the more effort goes 
into the politics of getting outside groups 
(including other agencies of the gov- 
ernment) to support the segment of the 
government for which one is responsible. 
Policy politics of this kind is not at 
all the same thing as party politics, 
though there is of course some overlap. 
The party in office has to run.generally 
on the issue of what it thinks and what 
it is doing. But the campaign issues 
are often very different from the real 
issues, because the campaign oratory 
generally has to do with what may be 
done rather than what is being done. 
And sometimes, as in the case of Secre- 
tary Benson at this moment, the de- 
mands of policy politics may run coun- 
ter to the short-run interests of party 
epolitics. Chairman Leonard Hall of 
the Republican National Committee 
would probably settle for a little less 


rigorous honesty in looking at the farm- 
er’s plight; certainly the Democrats, 
veterans of their own many confusions 
between party and policy, are making 
the most of this one. 


A “neutralist” service? 

Bearing in mind this distinction be- 
tween the two meanings of the word 
“political,” I invite your attention to 
the Hoover Commission’s description of 
the neutrality required of senior civil 
servants: 


_ They should keep clear of all political 
activity, preserve their neutrality in mat- 
ters of politics... . ‘ 

... This- means that they must avoid 
such emotional attachment to the policies 
of any administration that they cannot ac- 
cept change and work in harmony with new 
leaders. Senior civil servants would necés- 
sarily refrain from all political activities 
that would affect adversely their ability to 
perform their official duties fairly, or that 
would tend to identify them personally 
with a political party or its policies. . 

The senior civil servant should make no 
public or private statements to the press 
except of a purely factual nature. He 
should make no public speeches of a po- 
litical or controversial character. . . .81 


The civil servants described in these 
quotations unquestionably exist. But 
few of them reach, and none of them 
should reach, the seniority and rank 
which would otherwise qualify them for 
membership in the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s senior civil service. 

How can a senior government offi- 
cial, whose touchstone is the public in- 
terest, be expected to be “neutral” in 
dealing with a Senator who is plugging 
for some private interest that happens 
to be important in his state? Reading 
the Hoover Commission Report, I tried 
to picture myself, during the time when 
I was presenting the Mutual Security 
program: to the Congress, being “neu- 


31 Hoover Commission Report, pp. 39, 41. 
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tral” about the reactions of Congress- 
man John Taber, or about whether 
the bipartisan coalition which always 
wanted to cut foreign aid would have 
its way that year. Far from being 
“neutral” and avoiding emotional at- 
tachment, a bureaucrat in that position 
has the responsibility—not just the ob- 
ligation to his administrative superiors 
but the duty to his own concept of the 
public interest—to be very active in the 
. effort to build a congressional coalition 
in support of his program. 


Avoid emotional attachment? 


And how on earth can a senior gov- 
ernment official “avoid emotional at- 
tachment to the policies of any admin- 
istration”? To begin with he has to 
help make them. Correction: he “pro- 
vides facts and background data.” But 
by a curious coincidence he usually 
provides just those facts and back- 
ground data that support the adoption 
of what becomes the administration’s 


policy. Even if he had nothing to do ~ 


with establishing the policy, the Hoover 
Commission wants him to be “neutral” 
and to “avoid emotional attachment” 
on such questions as these: 

Whether the federal government or 
the Idaho Power Company should pre- 
empt the Hell’s Canyon power site. 

Whether the federal government 
should aid schools in states that have 
not complied with the Supreme Court’s 
` desegregation decision. 

Whether the federal government has 
any responsibility to assure a supply of 
polio vaccine for every child. 

Whether the farmers need more sub- 
sidies-or more competition. 

Whether accused subordinates should 
be allowed to face their accusers and 
know the charges against them. 

Whether we should or should not aid 
the Nationalist Chinese on Formosa. 

Whethér we need to be ahead of the 


Russians in the production of guided 
missiles. 

Whether, in a particular situation, we 
should or should not go to war. 

In the case of each of these issues, 
and dozens more, there are political ex- 
ecutives and senior civil servants work- 
ing side by side to develop the policy 
and sell it to the Congress and the pub- 
lic at large. For grown men working 
on matters like these, the avoidance of 
emotional attachment is nonsense.** 

Certainly a man who is protected in 
his job should avoid party work. There 
are plenty of examples even of top 
political executives who have operated 
on that basis. Republicans Robert A. 
Lovett and William C. Foster ran the 
Defense Department without getting 
into politics in the party sense of the 
word, and General George Marshall, who 
stayed clear of party politics in spite of 
extreme provocation, furnishes another 
notable example. But the Hoover Com- 
mission’s ban on controversy and.emo- 
tion goes far beyond party politics into 
the politics of national policy. 

A senior civil service that took liter- 
ally what the Hoover Commission -has 
said about “political neutrality” would 
be a pool of eunuchs, a special breed of 


82The sharpest comment I have seen. on 
the question of political neutrality was made 
by Herman Miles Somers in a recent article 
about the senior civil service: “It is easy [he 
said] to disapprove of ‘emotional attachment.’ 
But how about ‘intellectual attachment’ or 
‘professional attachment’ or perhaps even 
‘moral attachment’? Are these also bad for 
a civil servant? Such a picture of a proper 
civil servant is rather lacking in charm as 
well. as of dubious validity. To identify 
‘good management’ in the civil service with 
indifference to the objects of management and 
unconcern with the social consequences of 
policies is to make of public administration 
a barren, if not nihilistic, affair which seems 
unlikely to attract the kind of imaginative 
competence which the Report hopes for.”— 
Herman Miles Somers, “Some Reservations 
about the Senior Civil Service,” Personnel 
Administration, January-February 1956, p. 11. 
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Americans who stay out of trouble by 
staying out of sight. No political ex- 
ecutive in his right mind would want 
one of them assigned to his office. A 
government staffed with people -who 
“avoided emotional attachment” would 
be like a hospital full- of doctors and 
nurses who did not care whether their 


“patients lived or died, just so the proper 


professional procedures were followed. . 

As anyone knows who has worked in 
Washington, it is not “neutrality” but 
vigorous advocacy that overcomes in- 


` ertia in our big bureaucracy. Too much 


emphasis on neutrality would shift the. 
whole government into neutral. 


Harlan Cleveland, Syracuse, New York, is now dean of the Maxwell Graduate School 
of Citizenship and Public Affairs at Syracuse University. He spent ten years in the for- 
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publisher in 1955. 


The President and the Press 


By Dovuerass CATER 


HE study of the interaction be- 

tween policy and news, between 
the government and the press, is a sub- 
ject which has been long neglected and 
yet is one of primary importance. It is 
hardly overstating it to say that the 
American fourth estate has become a 
de facto, quasi-official fourth branch of 
government, its institutions no less im- 
portant because they have been arrived 
at informally and, indeed, almost hap- 
hazardly. The twelve hundred or so 
members of the Washington press corps, 
who bear no portfolio other than ac- 
creditation by a newspaper, wire serv- 
ice, network, or other, are part of the 
privileged officialdom in the nation’s 
capital. The senior among them hold 
a prestige commensurate with their con- 
tinuing power. Presidents come and go 
but bureau chiefs are apt to remain 
awhile. One small indication of their 
influence: the government has built 
within itself a corresponding parapher- 
nalia for handling press relations which 
employs, it has been estimated, nearly 


ances are headlined on page one, which 
are buried inside the paper, and which, 
in certain instances, are ignored alto- 
gether. It has been a source of amaze- 
ment to me how slipshod, occasionally, 
are the methods of interrogating our 
head of state. 


Tue PRESS CONFERENCE 


For the President of the United States 
his weekly press conference, which con- 
tinues to be his primary and most sys- 
tematic effort to communicate with the 
people on a variety of major and lesser 
matters, offers a tremendous challenge. 
It provides a major measure of his lead- 
ership if, as Sidney Hyman has argued 
in The American President, the distinc- 
tion between “strong” and “weak” presi- 
dents can be drawn in terms of “how 
they manage the slippery imponderables 


.of public opinion.” 


twice as many persons as the press it-: 


self. 
The real power, the continuing daily 
influence of the press, is in its role as 


the articulator of those events of gov-. 


ernment which it deems worthy of note. 
The substantial power of the press is in 
its selectivity—its: definition of “news.” 
At his regular press conference, held 
weekly when he is in good health, the 
President of the United States presents 
his views on a countless number of mat- 
ters. The press, in the first instance, 
-determines by its questions which mat- 
ters are brought forcibly to his atten- 
tion and in what’ way. The press de- 
termines which of the President’s utter- 


It is an awesome opportunity. As 
James Reston, correspondent of the New 
York ‘Times, has commented about our 
latest President’s use of the news con- 
ference: 


So great is the power of the President 
to make news and such is the charm of. 
the Eisenhower personality that his mood 


` greatly influences and sometimes even 
dominates the national attitudes towards 
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great events. .. . Not only his statements 
but also “his expressions, his mannerisms, 
his humor and disposition are faithfully 
recorded on the TV screen and transported 


across the land. 


Some time ago, Erwin D. Canham 
termed the President’s press conference 
“the fifth wheel of democracy.” For 
Arthur Krock it has beeh “the Ameri- 
can counterpart of the question period 
in the House of Commons.” Certainly, 
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applying Hyman’s concept of the Presi- 
dent as an artist, it could be regarded 
as the easel on which he can work with 
broad brush strokes. There, more regu- 
larly than in any other way, he can 
indicate “the problems he chooses to 
bring to the‘national attention, the time 
when he does it, the degree of gravity 
he attaches to the problem, the sense 
of lassitude or urgency he creates when 
he defines alternative solutions to it.” 
Any President who may lightly con- 
sider abolishing the press conference, as 
Eisenhower reportedly did during the 
hectic months before his inauguration, 
must soon come to value it as a device 
for keeping public attention focused on 
himself as the single most important 
man in the United States. By having 
the floodlights thus fixed, the President 
can give his words and gestures subtle 


gradations of meaning and avoid the. 


stark black and white they would ac- 
quire if, each time he wished to make 
an announcement, all the paraphernalia 
of publicity had to be hauled out afresh. 
In the press conference the President 
can converse with the public rather 
than preach to it. 


AUDIENCES 


There are other, more immediate au- 
diences with whom he is communing. 


There is the Congress to whom he can, 


if he chooses, address words of inter- 
cession or exhortation which would not 
be altogether fitting for him to speak 
in his weekly conferences with congres- 
sional leaders. There is the vast fed- 
eral bureaucracy spread out beneath 
him and in some ways less manageable 
even than the Congress. A casual word 
at his press conference has often broken 
log jams that were threatening the en- 
actment or the administration of im- 
portant programs. 

There are the various organized pres- 
sure groups standing eagerly by to seize 
each precious word and use it as chisel 


or bludgeon with which to dislodge their 
programs from the rut of inattention. 
Finally, there are the foreign govern- 
ments for whom in a time of American 
leadership of the free world his slightest 
nuance may cause untold joy or con- 
sternation. To each of these audiences 
and to all of them collectively, the 
President must address himself when he 
speaks to the gentlemen of the press. 

There must be times, however, when 
the President, hearing such grandilo- 
quent theories about his press confer- 
ence, must wonder if they are not a 
bit too finely spun to conceal its obvi- 
ous blemishes. To a large extent, its í 
ritual has been shaped by the special- 
ized needs of the press. 


CONDUCTING THE CONFERENCE 


The President and his aides must 
give considerable thought to anticipat- 
ing the questions that will be directed 
to him. He can never be altogether 
certain that. one will not come hurtling 
his way catching him completely un- 
awares. The press, not he, controls 
the pattern, the flow, and, to some ex- 
tent; the mood of the conference: The 
press even controls, within limits, its 
duration. It is the prerogative of the 
senior wire service man to call out 
“Thank-you, Mr. President,” in order 
to terminate it. Merriman Smith, of the 
United Press, who has regularly per- 
formed this function since the Roose- 
velt era, would doubtless argue that it 
is a limited power. Nevertheless, on 
one occasion when he allowed the con- 
ference to run seven minutes past the 
customary half hour, he remarked after- 
ward on a radio discussion program, “I 
understand from a high authority that 
the President feels we owe him that 
time. Well, maybe we'll pay it back 
next time we go to Georgia.” It was 
a scarcely veiled hint of press displeas- 
ure over President Eisenhower’s lack of 
contact with reporters during his vaca- 
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tion jaunts. Smith, too, has been known 
to terminate the conference well ahead 
of the half hour when, in his judgment, 
it had gone long enough,.even though he 
evokes rage from reporters left with un- 
answered questions. 

The President must occasionally suffer 
torment as he watches the wire service 
reporters seize his careful phrases and 
rush in a mad ‘stampede to the tele- 
phones outside the conference room 
_where, within seconds, they transform 
these phrases into the bulletins that cre- 
ate headlines all over the world. 

For him it is something akin to a 
command performance while the various 
reporters may or may not attend at 
their individual choosing. A number of 
the more prominent Washington report- 
ers and columnists rarely appear and, 
even among those who do, a sizable 
contingent have never addressed a ques- 
tion to the President, in this writer’s 
observation. 

' For a brief time the President is ex- 
posed. Of course, he can refuse, he 
can evade, or he can angrily rebuff an 
impetuous questioner. But he must do 
it before curious eyes. - Frequently what 
he does not say may prove just as news- 
worthy as what he does say. He must 
endure the stupid question and main- 
tain his composure: 


Reporter: Mr. President, Mr. Seaborn 
Collins, the national commander of ‘the 
American Legion, was criticized by Mount- 
batten, the British Lord of the Admiralty, 


for speaking against communism to the Brit-_ 


ish Service Empire League—British Empire 
Service League, it is—and he said he was 
setting forth what the American Legion 
believed should be done to defeat com- 
- munism and not what the United States 
Government thought, and he said he was 
not presuming to tell any other Govern- 
ment what to do, but it seems that Mount- 
batten said that this was talking about 
politics at a veterans meeting. I wonder 
if you would say what you think about the 
fitness of veterans everywhere considering 


communism as an issue of aggression. 
(Laughter. 1 


He must be prepared to leap from a 
penetrating query about a most deli- 
cate policy matter to one about the ap- 


. pointment of a district judgeship, and 


then leap back again without growing 
rattled. , His questioner may serve him 
false or misleading information on which 
to comment. He may suddenly find 
himself confronted with a diplomatic 
question from a foreign correspondent 
whose relation to his own government 
may be considerably less independent 
than is the case with American re- 
porters: 3 


Joseph Chiang of the Chinese (National- 


ist) Service [At the time Chinese Com- 
munist Foreign Minister Chou En-lai made 
his appeal at the Bandung Conference]— 
“Do you think Chinese Communists now 
realize America sincerely believes in peace 
so that she humbly came to America for 
help to seek peace?” 2 


The President finds himself serving as 
an unwitting backboard against which 
the opinions of even the most insignifi- 


‘cant Congressmen may be bounced so 


they may achieve a prominence they 
would never merit on their own. A 
large portion of the grist of the confer- 
ence while Congress is in session is de- 
voted to matters of congressional opin- 
ion. A major problem for the President 
is to maintain the publicity initiative 
which his congressional competitors are 
attempting to seize from him. l 

Almost as irritating to him are the 
questions for which he has prepared an 
answer and then not been asked. After 
one of President Eisenhower’s confer- 
ences, a White House aide listed for me 
six major questions involving events, 
policies, and programs which had gone 


1President’s Press Conference, June 8, 1955, 
official transcript. 

2 President’s Press Conference, 
1955, official transcript. 


April 27, 
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unnoted at that week’s conference de- 
spite their prominence in the news. He 
remarked wryly that the conferences 
would be considerably improved if the 
reporters did their homework as well 
as the President. It is an observable 
fact that few of the reporters appear 
to devote much time to perfecting the 
phraseology of their questions even 
though the wording ofttimes influences 
markedly the President’s response. 


AMERICAN CONFERENCE AND BRITISH 
QUESTION PERIOD 


Comparison of the President’s press 
conference with the question period in 
the House of Commons has been over- 
done. The dissimilarities are numerous 
enough to obscure their common pur- 
pose as a means of interrogating the 
executive. With the British, of course, 
the elected representatives, principally 
of Her Majesty’s Loyal Opposition, ask 
the questions while the press. performs 
merely a recording function.” It is a 
time-consuming business occurring each 
day Monday through Thursday, with 
_ occasional Fridays, and lasting usually 
from three o’clock until a quarter to 
four. Here, furthermore, there is a 
referee—a function unthinkable at the 
President’s press conference—in the per- 
son of the Speaker, whose decisions on 
procedure and admissibility are final. 

The mere listing of the rules govern- 
ing procedure and admissibility would 
offend the freewheeling Washington 
pressdom. A Member of Parliament 
must post notice of his question at 
least the day before an answer is de- 
sired. He is limited to three questions 
to which oral answers may be required. 
Although he is then permitted a num- 
ber of supplementaries in response to 
each oral answer, it is always at the 
discretion of the Speaker. His ques- 
tions must be directed to the Minis- 
ter primarily responsible, although the 
Prime Minister can be asked if the 


statement of a Cabinet Minister repre- 
sents the policy of the government. 

The area of permissible questioning 
is much circumscribed by precedent. 
Questions should relate to the “public 
affairs” with which Ministers are offi- 
cially connected, either to matters pend- 
ing in Parliament or to matters of ad- 
ministration for which they are respon- 
sible. An explanation can be sought 
regarding the intentions of the govern- 
ment but not an explanation of the 
Minister’s opinion upon matters of 
policy. An answer cannot be insisted 
upon if refused by a Minister on the 
ground of “the public interest.” The 
purpose of a question, according to 
May,’ is to obtain information or press 
for action, and it should not be in effect 
a short speech or framed so as to sug- 
gest its own answer or convey a par- 
ticular point of view. The facts of a 
question may be set forth briefly. But 
where the facts are sufficiently impor- 
tant the Speaker has been known to re- 
quest prima facie proof of their authen- 
ticity. 

Among the examples of inadmissible 
questions cited by May are the follow- 
ing: asking for the solution of a hypo- 
thetical proposition; seeking, for pur- 
poses of argument, information on mat- 
ters of past history; raising questions 
of policy too large to be dealt with in 
the limits of an answer to a question; 
repeating in substance questions already 
answered or to which an answer has 
been refused; being trivial, vague, or 
meaningless. The Speaker has also re- 
quested that questions on purely local 
matters or dealing with individual cases 
should be turned over for printed an- 
swer. f 

The Washington correspondent, pon- 
dering these exclusions, might well won- 


3 Thomas Erskine May, A Treatise on the 
Law, Privileges, Proceedings, and Usage of- 
Parliament, 15th ed. (London: Butterworth 
& Co., 1950). 
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der what there is possibly’ left to ask. 
But the Britisher appears to regard this 
institution as one of the most effective 
in his Parliamentary system. 

For the up-and-coming member of 
the Opposition the question period is a 
prime opportunity to display skill and 
prowess in putting Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters on the spot. The care in phras- 
ing of the supplemental questions is one 
of the more scintillating pastimes of the 
House of Commons and the exchanges 
are reported at some length. and read 
with lively interest in the British press. 
The power of pursuit, lacking to Wash- 
ington correspondents, is the M.P.’s ca- 
pacity to carry over a misleading and 
evasive answer into the regular Parlia- 


serious enough, to threaten to topple 
the government itself. The British 
Cabinet Minister thus feels a more im- 
mediate consequence to his responses 
than the American President. 


CONCEPTS oF THE Press CONFERENCE 


Reporters differ widely in their con- 
cepts of the way the President’s press 
conference should be conducted. There 
is a basic conflict of attitudes going di- 
rectly ‘to the dichotomy between the 
President who reigns and the President 
who rules—the leader who symbolizes 
our national purpose and the leader 
who is to be held accountable for the 
acts of his lowliest subordinates. The 
press uncertainly treats him first one 
way, then the other. At times, the 
President can be shamelessly evasive 
` without having the reporters point up 
that fact. There have been other times, 
however, when they have moved in 
like prosecuting attorneys on a hapless 
criminal. One such occasion was the 
press conference on November 11, 1953, 
when the reporters took President Eisen- 


hower to task for Attorney General - 


Brownell’s speech accusing ex-President 
Truman of knowingly promoting a 


Communist spy in his administration. 
From abroad, Harold Callender of the 
New York Times cabled an account 
of the astonished European reaction to 
this Presidential interrogation: 


Few would believe that the reporters would 
dare address the President with the chal- 
lenging questions asked or that their edi- 


‘tors published the questions and answers. 


No European Premier or even a foreign 
minister would dream of according to the 
press the privileges accorded by President 
Eisenhower. Few European Members of 
Parliament and fewer reporters would ven- 
ture to treat even a minor minister as 
American reporters treated the President. 


In retrospect, one might add that few 


_ press conferences could be as emotional 
“mentary. debate and, if the matter be 


as this one with any expectation that 
the institution could survive. Also, few 
reporters today would earn much ap- 
proval from their publishers if they 
sought to turn the press conference into 
a game of President baiting. 

The occasional exception only serves 
to highlight the comparative gentleness 
that has descended on the President’s 
press conference in recent years. For 
the most part questions involving high 
policy matters are asked with the broad- 
est kind of hook on which the Presi- 
dent can hang any answer he likes. It 
is doubtful, for example, whether a 
British Cabinet officer could have con- 
tinued for so many months to display 
the ambiguity on a critical foreign 
policy issue that President Eisenhower 
maintained in regard to defense of the 
offshore islands in the Formosa Strait. 


‘This was a case in which substantial 


members of the press and the Opposi- 
tion party felt serious qualms, but 
failed to develop an effective interpella- 
tive arrangement. The Presidential “no 
comment” was in this case quite final. 


History OF THE CONFERENCE 


The growth of the modern Presidency 
has brought’ with it increased inter- 
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course and at the same time lessened 
intimacy between the President and the 
press. The young reporter in Washing- 
ton today reads with some amazement 
about the experience of another young 
reporter, Henry Adams, who arrived in 
Washington during Andrew Johnson’s 
administration, later remarking: “The 
first step, of course, was the making of 
acquaintance and the first acquaintance 
was naturally the President, to whom 
an aspirant to the press officially paid 
respect.” * Few reporters have had such 
a personal introduction to President 
Eisenhower. 

The pioneer of modern press rela- 
tions was the ebullient President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt who, according to leg- 
end, one day saw several reporters 
standing outside the gates of the White 
House interviewing departing visitors 
and promptly ordered an anteroom set 
aside for them. Woodrow Wilson, the 
political scientist, believing in the value 
of “pitiless publicity,” inaugurated the 
regular press conference. But Wilson 
never managed to accommodate him- 
self to its rough and tumble and in 
his latter days in office withdrew com- 
pletely. Warren Gamaliel Harding, the 
ex-newspaperman, proved exceedingly 
inept in dealing with the press although 
one reporter of the period, Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard, has commented that “ 
President will ever be more carefully 
and more generously protected than he 
was.” Perhaps Harding’s main fault 
was in his indiscreet disclosures to the 
reporters which served to publicize his 
- personal inadequacy. It was Harding 
who once made a blundering interpreta- 
tion of the Four Power Treaty in re- 
sponse to a press conference question. 
It created dire repercussions abroad, 
and thereafter the requirement was laid 
down that written questions had to be 
submitted in advance. 

4Henry Adams, The Education of Henry 


Adams (Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1918), p. 245. 


Curiously enough, the supposedly taci- 
turn Calvin Coolidge apparently under- 
stood well the press’s compelling need 
for copy and utilized this need to pro- 
ject a public image of himself not al- 
together in keeping with the facts. 
“Silent” Cal was in reality quite vocal 
in his press conferences, but on all but 
the most trivial matters imposed a 
strict rule of attribution to the mysti- 
cal “White House spokesman.” He 
surrounded the Presidency with a va- 
riety of inconsequential episodes which 
served to strike a warm chord in the 
heart of the average citizen. As Jay 
Hayden of the Detroit News noted, be- 
cause Coolidge was willing to pose for 
almost any picture at almost any time 
in almost any costume, and because he 
was so basically colorless, the press, hav- 
ing a desperate need for colorful copy, ` 
manufactured the Coolidge legend. Ray- 
mond Clapper, who was United Press 
bureau chief at the time, wrote that 
“the Washington correspondents worked 
with their tongues in cheek.” 

The late Henry Suydam, then Wash- 
ington correspondent for the Brooklyn 
Eagle and more recently press chief for 
Secretary of State Dulles, once summed 
it up disgustedly: 


Mr. Coolidge; with an art that almost de- 
fied description, used his press conferences 
for the dissemination of trivia, which, un- 
der the deft, inflating touch of correspond- 
ents, became important and significant. 
Mr. Coolidge would observe, with respect 
to a certain bill, “I’m not in favor of this 
legislation.” The next morning Washing- 
ton despatches began as follows: “Presi- 
dent Coolidge, in fighting mood, today 
served notice on Congress that he intended 
to combat, with all the resources at his 
command, the pending bill, etc.” 


One wonders how successful Coolidge 
would have been in his press relations 
if really substantial problems had arisen 
to test his leadership. Certainly Her- 
bert Hoover, who had been immensely 
popular with the reporters as Secre- 
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tary of Commerce, found that the press 
conference became a wearisome burden 
when hè moved into the Presidency 
and faced the dismal depression years. 
Hoover’s conferences were, by all ac- 
counts, sterile affairs often cited by 
- oldtimers in the Washington press corps 
as the dark ages of Presidential press 
relations. But it is noteworthy that he 
felt an obligation to continue them right 
to the bitter end of his term. 


President Roosevelt 


It was more than the stark contrast 
with his predecessor that made Roose- 
velt’s arrival on the Washington scene 
seem like the age of enlightenment to 
the Washington correspondent. Roose- 
velt, as one reporter has fondly com- 
mented, was a “newspaperman’s Presi- 
dent” no matter what you thought of 
his policies. He promptly scrapped the 
old rules requiring written questions 
and all answers attributed to a “White 
House spokesman.” The reporters were 
summoned into his office on the average 
of twice a week and permitted to fire 
questions as freely as they liked. He 
had four categories of answers: direct 
quotations on special occasions, indirect 
quotations but with attribution to the 
President himself, background informa- 
tion which had to be written under the 
reporter’s own authority, and off-the- 
record comments which could not be 
used at all. Roosevelt played the vari- 
ous categories with tremendous skill, 
keeping the correspondents informed 
even when it did not suit his purpose 
to inform the public. He approached 
the press conference with the same ini- 
tiative and assuredness that he brought 
to the Presidency in general. He did 
not hesitate to deliver long lectures on 
economics or other matters to the hard- 
pressed reporters. He took delight in 
composing their stories for them and, 
many have admitted, had a sure eye 
for the news lead. f 

A good many newspapermen look back 


. dent’s presence, 


with nostalgia to the Roosevelt press 
conferences. The reporters crowded into 
the President’s own office in those days, 
the laggards obliged to stand on tiptoe 
to peer over the shoulders of the early 
arrivals so they might get a glimpse of 
the crippled President seated behind 
his desk. Despite the visual limita- 
tions, there was a spirit of informality 
and directness about the whole affair. 
The reporter shot his question at the 
President and received-a quick retort, 
then hurried to get it down on the 
back of an envelope before the next 
round. There was no officially released 
transcript to challenge the reporter’s 
own notations. He and he alone con- 
veyed information about top govern- 
mental policy from the White House 
conference to the public. There were 
no short cuts except, of course, when 
the President took to the air to de- 
liver one of his Fireside Chats. 


President Truman 


Under Truman the press conference 
took on new formality. The President’s 


. office had long been inadequate for the 


large number: of reporters who flocked 
there. In the spring of 1950, President 
Truman moved the conference, which 
he was holding on a weekly basis, to 
the ornate, high-ceilinged treaty room 
on the fourth floor of the old State 
Department building next door to the 
White House, which is now used to 
house the President’s executive offices. 
Instead of being ushered into the Presi- 
the reporters were 
henceforth to gather ahead of time, 
whereupon he would enter from an 


_anteroom and address them while stand- 


ing behind a desk at the front of the 
room. The reporters regularly rise to 
their feet when the President enters 
and remain standing until he has di- 
rected them to be seated, an act of 
homage they pay no-one else in Wash- 
ington. They sit row on tightly packed 
row in steel folding chairs,- rise for 
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recognition when desirous of putting a 
question, and identify themselves and 
their publications. The press confer- 
ence has taken on aspects of a class- 
room seminar. 

No President has enjoyed his press 
conferences more and none fared worse 


than Harry Truman. He seemed to re-. 


gard them as a contest of wits between 
himself and the reporters. He loved to 
interrupt the reporters in mid-question, 
to taunt them jovially if they slack- 
ened the pace of the conference, to give 
brusque answers, and sometimes to ridi- 
cule a particular questioner though usu- 
ally without venom. He had a curious 
habit of delivering an angry retort and 
then bursting into a wide smile. When 
troubles resulted, as they sometimes 
did, he was wont to blame the report- 
ers and then, when challenged by them, 
to pass it off as the fault of their edi- 
tors and their rewrite men. 
But the major fault was that Truman 
never was able to comprehend both the 
culling process of the press and the 
printed impact of his words. More 
than this, he suffered, as Joseph C. 
Harsch of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor once commented, from a-habit of 
“thinking . . . not consistently aware 
of the general implications of the spe- 
cific.” Harsch felt that Truman’s pre- 
occupation with the specific tended to 
cloud rather than clarify the general 
picture. One aspect of this: the Presi- 
dent frequently picked up and repeated 
phraseology suggested by the questioner. 
Truman’s vulnerability led to some 
major bloopers. His famous “red. her- 
ring” remark in 1948 provides a prize 
example of the vagaries of ‘the confer- 
ence. This statement, which returned 
to haunt him as a symbol of supposed 
“softness” toward Communist infiltra- 
tion in the government, was made in 
answer to the following question: “Mr. 
President, do you think the Capitol Hill 
spy scare is a red herring to divert pub- 


lic attention from inflation?” The ques- 
tioner, according to legend, was attend- 
ing the President’s press conference for 
the first time. He never came back. 
But certainly his phraseology, which 
the President dutifully repeated in giv- 
ing an affirmative answer, should have 
earned him Republican immortality. 
The most celebrated press conference 

fiasco occurred in November 1951, 
when news stories reporting that the 
President was considering use of the 
atomic bomb in Korea caused wide 
repercussions, bringing Prime Minister 
Attlee flying to America for consultation - 
and, indirectly, hastening the death of 
the President’s press secretary, Charles 
Ross. John Hersey has provided a 
masterful account of this ill-fated con- 
ference in The New Yorker, Waving 
been present at the White House during 
this particular period to gather research 
material for a New Yorker profile of 
President Truman, Hersey was able to 
describe in detail the development of 
this communications failure. The Chi- 
nese Communists had just entered the 


- Korean War and the situation was ad- 


mittedly grave. Several days before the 
conference a number of top United 
States policy planners had worked to 
prepare the statement which the Presi- 
dent dutifully read’ at the beginning of 
his press conference. At no time, ac- 
cording to Hersey, had there been any 
mention of using the atomic bomb. 
But Truman’s statement, expressing 
general determination to remain stead- 


- fast in the face of the new peril, was 


not particularly newsworthy and the re- 
porters probed the subject for “hard” 
news. They got it when, in response 
to a question, the President affirmed 
that the use of the atom bomb was 
“always under consideration.” The re- 
sulting headlines dropped the “always” 
and played heavily the “under consid- 
eration.” i 

-Hersey’s analysis, tending to lay all 
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the blame at the reporters’ feet, could 
be criticized as the work of someone 
who was not accustomed to the routine 
of the press conference. The reporters 
could legitimately argue that there was 
no way for them to know what had 
gone on in the minds of those who 
had planned the President’s statement. 
‘They could only assume, in the light of 
the President’s vague intimations, that 
he deliberately intended to raise the 
specter of the atom bomb at this criti- 
cal time. They could argue that by 
their recurrent questions—there had 
been five or six—they had sought to 
alert him to the significance of his ut- 
terances. A final definite warning had 
been sounded by Anthony Leviero of 
the New York Times when he asked if 
the President’s remarks could be quoted 
directly. The President refused, but 
made no effort to clarify his remarks 
until after the conference when the first 
wire-service bulletins began to move. 

More than a specific finding of guilt, 
however, Hersey’s documentary consti- 
tutes a damning indictment of the slip- 
shodness which underlies the press con- 
ference as an institution for conveying 
vital information. It gives meaning to 
the judgment of Charles Beard who de- 
clared that a statesman 


. Should make his public utterances un- 

der a sense of responsibility as grave as the 
occasion which elicits them. The license 
we allow ourselves in our irresponsible 
‘moods should be put aside when we be- 
’ come responsible. . . . I believe no Presi- 
dent should be encouraged or forced to 
speak offhand on any grave question of 
national policy. I would have every Presi- 
dent follow the example set by Washington 
and Jefferson, mature his convictions for 
public declaration, express them carefully, 
` weigh his words, under the sense of re- 
sponsibility that ought always to be at- 
tached to his exalted position as executive 
head of our nation.’ i 


5The Republic: Conversations on Funda- 


` mentals (New York, 1943), p. 55. 


On the press’s side, it illustrates the 
unspeakable folly of measuring the 
President’s utterances with the same 
yardstick of newsworthiness as that 
used on a minor news event. It borders 
on complete irresponsibility to take his 
words and edit them for the sensational 
headline and the startling lead para- 
graph, which was the way Mr. Tru- 
man’s atom bomb remarks were han- 
dled. All the qualifying details were 
left out of the early bulletins. The 
President’s remarks were shaped by the 
inexorable pattern of the news. 


President Eisenhower 


Mr. Eisenhower, both by tempera- 
ment and by training, has veered in the 
opposite direction from Mr. Truman in 
his press conference practice. He stead- 


‘fastly shies away from the personality 


conflicts which furnish the largest head- 
lines. Matured in the practice of con- 
ducting military briefings for the poli- 
ticians, he is a master at the art of say- 
ing little while talking a great deal. In 
apparent obedience to the Harsch doc- 
trine, he almost automatically trans- 
lates the specific into the general and 
shows a propensity for harking back.to 
first principles. As one reporter com- 
mented wryly: “If you ask Ike the time 
of day, he will tell you all about the 
history of watehmaking.” 

One had the feeling, even before the 
television camera was introduced to the 
press conference, that the President was 
talking beyond the reporter directly to 
his larger audience. The absence of 
controversy in his pronouncements has 
kept his press relations orderly if not 
especially exciting. 

As a result, Eisenhower, who was re- 
portedly hostile to the press conference 
before his inauguration, has permitted 
its further flowering. Shortly after he 
took office, his obliging press secretary, 
James Hagerty, permitted reporters to 
hire a stenotypist who could produce a 
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nearly perfect transcript of the confer- 
ence within two or three hours for sale 
at a nominal fee to anyone who wanted 
it. The New York Times promptly be- 
gan printing the entire transcript. Thus 
the requirement that the President be 
recorded only in the third person lost 
a great deal of its validity, since any- 
one could easily figure out exactly what 
he had said simply by changing “he” 
to “I” and making appropriate changes 
in syntax. It put an added premium 
on the President’s preciseness in ex- 
pressing himself since it created an ac- 
curate file of his views from week to 
week. Malapropisms could no longer 
be attributed to faulty reporting. 


Press CONFERENCE AND OTHER MEDIA 
OF COMMUNICATION 


To accommodate radio correspond- 
ents, Mr. Hagerty began to release large 
. Sections of the transcript for direct quo- 
tation, thus permitting tape recordings 
of the President’s voice to be broad- 
cast. The entry of the television and 
movie news cameras into the conference 
room in the spring of 1955 was one 
more step in the process of extending 
the press conference. Its actual tim- 
ing was determined in large part by 
the development of the remarkably fast 
Eastman Tri-X film, which eliminates 
the necessity of great numbers of kleig 
lights. It had been the lights more 
than the cameras that had concerned 
Press Secretary Hagerty. 

For a few gloomy critics this latest 
. development has been the final straw, 
the final debasement of the conference 

as a profitable opportunity for com- 
munication with the President. Assum- 
ing that the reporter can get himself 
recognized, his question and the ac- 
companying answer are formally tran- 

scribed, recorded, taped, and filmed. 

Almost before he can file his own copy 
both he and the President have been 
viewed on television screens all across 


the country. He has become, say these 
critics, an unpaid extra in a gigantic 
publicity show. 

The contrary view stresses the effect 
of these innovations in improving this 
important institution of government. 
The press conference was never meant ' 
to be simply a special preserve for 
reporters. By accommodating all the 
mass media, the President can more 
easily communicate with the citizenry. 
The camera has as much right in the 
room as the reporter himself. To him 
still belongs the job of weighing and 
comparing, and of developing the whole 
story—a tesponsibility he was prone to 
duck when he served as the exclusive 
conduit of news. Now that he is less 
of a mere recorder, he can become a 
more creative interpreter. 


PRESENT STATUS OF THE 
Press CONFERENCE 


President Truman could be compared 
to the backwoods Baptist laying down 


' a personal testament of God and Mam- 


mon to the congregated reporters. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has preferred to be 
the high priest, whose utterances con- 
tain less fire and more theology. It is 
to this, in part at least; that one can 
attribute his success in the conduct of 
press relations without the damaging 
flare-ups that marked _Truman’s course. 
Only on rare occasions, as with his 
recent remarks on neutrality, has. he 
been obliged. to issue a post-conference 
“clarification.” 

One can speculate whether this even 
tenor which has descended upon White 
House press relations might survive 
should genuinely stormy events shake 
the nation. Undoubtedly, President 
Eisenhower has sacrificed a degree of 
effectiveness in leadership by his dis- 
inclination to be specific at his press 
conferences on many important affairs 
of state. He has maintained well the 
image of the President who reigns, but 
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there 'has been a blurring of the image 
of the President who rules, of the man 
who stands for specific things and 
against specific things, who likes cer- 
tain people and, yes, hatés certain peo- 
ple. His restraint can be measured in 
terms of programs won and lost on the 
floor of Congress. 

At the moment of writing, Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s intestinal operation has for a 
second time transferred the conduct of 
the acting Presidency so far as the press 
is concerned to Pres§ Secretary James 
Hagerty. There is not time or space to 
examine here all the implications of this 
type of regency, particularly if it should 
ever be adopted as a continuing: method 
of government. 

“Democratic government may indeed 


be defined as the government which ac- 
cepts in the fullest sense responsibility 
to explain itself,” Justice Felix Frank- 
furter has written. “In the years be- 
tween the wars few things were more ` 
disturbing than the number of citizens 
who gave up the effort to understand 
our problems.” As a device for ex- 
planation on a regular and fairly sys- 
tematic basis the President’s press con- 
ference holds a high responsibility. To 
the extent that it fails in this explana- 
tion, either through the failure of the 
President to bring to it his “mature con- 
victions” or through the failure of the 
press to transmit a clear and meaning- 
ful account of what the President has 
said, it can be judged a failure of demo- 
cratic government. 


Douglass Cater, Washington, D. C., is Washington editor of The Reporter. He has 
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Security Report to ‘Congress. 


He is coauthor with Marquis Childs of Ethics in a Busi- 


ness Society (1954). He is currently working with the aid of a Guggenheim Fellowship 
on a study, of the Washington press corps and government. 
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Presidential Leadership and Party Responsibility 


By Peter H. ODEGARD 


N spite of vast powers, the office of 
the Presidency can become a mere 
masquerade of power if Congress chooses 
to make it so. It is not only tbat many 
of the powers of the President are de- 
rived from acts of Congress, and what 
Congress gives it may also take away. 
Even those Presidential powers derived 
directly from the Constitution depend 
in large measure for their effectiveness 
upon congressional co-operation. With- 
out congressional approval of men and 
money, the President may be Com- 
mander in Chief, but of a phantom 
force. 
policy requires congressional support if 
it is to succeed, particularly in the pe- 
riod since World War H when economic 
and military assistance to underdevel- 
oped areas and the associated powers of 
the free world have loomed so large. 
Thus it is literally true that, while the 
President proposes, Congress ultimately 
disposes. Hence the importance of 
good relations between the President 
and the legislature if an administration 
is to succeed. In this respect the gov- 
ernments of the United States and 
Great Britain stand in sharp contrast. 


PARTY UNITY IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The Prime Minister of Great Britain 
is not only a Minister of the Crown 
but a Member of Parliament, as is every 
member of his Cabinet. If the Prime 
Minister derives his constitutional au- 


Even the President’s foreign 


time his 620-odd colleagues are chosen, 
he becomes the Queen’s Prime Minister 
solely because of his party leadership 
in Parliament.* This integration of the 


1 It is important to distinguish between the 
Prime Minister’s position as leader of his par- 
liamentary party and his leadership of the 
party in the country. In both major parties 
in Great Britain the leader of the party in 
Parliament is also the leader of his party in 
the country. Nevertheless the relations be- 
tween the leader (and, for the party in power, 
the government) and the parliamentary party 
on the one hand, and the parliamentary party 
and the party in the country on the other 
hand, are by no means as integral as their 
common leadership would imply. Moreover, 
there are important differences between La- 
bour and Conservative party practice. In 
general, and for both Labour and Conserva- 
tives, the parliamentary party is in large 
measure independent of the party organization 
in the country on matters of public policy. - 
“The leader: of the Conservative Party,” 
says Herbert Morrison, “possesses powers 
much beyond those of the leader of the La- 
bour Party. He is responsible for the elabo- 
ration of and statements on party policy. He 
appoints the Chairman of the Conservative 
Party organization at Central Office; this 
gives him a special authority over the party 
in the country.” Although “neither party 
when in power would... accept the view 


‘that its Parliamentary party could instruct 


thority from his appointment as a Min- .° 


ister of the Crown, he derives his po- 
litical power from his membership in, 
and control of, the majority party in 
Parliament, that is, the House of Com- 
mons. Elected as a simple member of 
the House of Commons at the same 
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or control the Cabinet,” my impression is 
that a Conservative government has greater 
independence in this respect than a Labour 
government. Similarly, the Conservative par- 
liamentary party has apparently greater inde- 
pendence of the party outside Parliament than 
has the parliamentary party of Labour. As 
Mr. Morrison observes, “the standing and au- 
thority of the Labour Party Conference and 
the National Executive of the party in policy 
matters are stronger than in the Conservative 
Party, particularly on policy declarations at 
general elections.” 

These extraordinarily important and subtle 
aspects of British politics have been system- 
atically explored in R. T. McKenzie, British 
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executive and legislative branches of 
government ensures control of both by 
the same party. Party discipline and 
unity are inescapable requirements of 
such a system. Without such unity the 
government falls; with it, the Prime 
Minister and his government are in 
complete command, not only of the ex- 
ecutive branch but of the legislature 
too. 

In one sense the Prime Minister and 
his Cabinet are creatures of- Parlia- 
ment, since they must resign when they 
lose the confidence and control of a 
majority of that body: But it is also 
true that Parliament is at the mercy of 
the Prime Minister, since, if his policies 
are defeated in the legislature, he may 
ask the Queen to dissolve Parliament 
before the expiration of its term. Thus 
the Prime Minister, “standing at the 
apex of a disciplined party machine, 
holds the power of political life and 
death over his followers.” So great is 
the power of a Prime Minister that 
Ramsay Muir in his book on the Brit- 
ish government describes this office as 
a “dictatorship.” 


PAROCHIAL TENDENCIES IN CONGRESS 


Contrast this with the situation un- 
‘der our government. The President is, 
as we say, independent of Congress, 
elected ‘for a term different from that 
of either house and from a different 
constituency. But Congress is also in- 
dependent of him. 
elected officers of the United States the 
President and Vice President alone are 
chosen by all of the voters, from coast 
to coast and border to border. Sena- 
tors and Congressmen, on the other 
hand, are essentially local officers re- 
sponsible to the voters of a single state 
orecongressional district. Only once in 
four years do members of the House of 


Political Parties (London, 1955), and Her- 
bert Morrison, Government and Parliament 
(Oxford, 1954), especially in Chap. VII. 





a presidential campaign. 


Of all the 433. 


Representatives and the President “go 
to the country” together and even then 
only one-third of the Senators go with 
them. At the so-called midterm elec- 
tions, both, Representatives and Sena- 
tors must in effect “go it alone” with- 
out support from the booming guns of 
They must 
win or lose not so much in terms of na- 
tional issues, as these issues relate to 
the general welfare of the country as a 
whole, but as they relate to the domi- 
nant interests of their state or district. 
Hence the tariff is viewed in the light 
of its effect not on our total economy 
or our international relations but on’ 
the woolgrowers of Montana, the sugar 
interests of Utah and Idaho, the textile 
mills of New England, and so forth. 
These parochial tendencies are in-, 
creased by the vast scope and diversity 
of the economic, ethnic, and sectional 
interests in the United States. What 
pleases the Democratic Irish voters of 
Boston and New York may be anathema 
to the Democratic Negro voters of Chi- 
cago or the nativist Protestant voters 
of the South and Middle West. And a 
policy designed to please Republican 
hard-money bankers and investors in 
New York and Chicago may displease 
Republican farmers in Iowa, Maine, 
and North Dakota. The overriding 
sectional cleavages between North and 
South, East and West, cut across party 
lines on many important issues. The 
Republican party of Oregon or Ne- 
braska is consequently not the same as 
the Republican party of New York or 
even of Maine and Vermont. And the 
Democratic party of New York cer- 
tainly differs on many vital issues from 
that of Texas and South Carolina. 
. At midterm elections these sectional 
differences are likely to be paramount, 
and every Congressman or Senator runs 
on his own platform. When in 1941 
the Republicans looked forward to the 
midterm elections of 1942, Senator Taft 
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was asked what Republican policy would 
be on foreign affairs in the Canpalen: 
He said: 


No Republican National Convention can 
be held to make any binding declarations 
regarding policy before next year’s elec- 
tions (1942) and the party’s National Com- 
mittee clearly has no authority to make 
such declarations. J see no reason why 
each senator should not run on his own 
foreign policy. 


Obviously‘ such a system places a 
premium not on party unity but on 
diversity, not on discipline but on in- 
dependence—independence not only of 
the President but also of the party or- 
ganization of which the President is the 
formal leader. 


Party LEADERSHIP 


The President’s position as party 
leader, moreover, is strikingly different 
from that of the British Prime Minis- 
ter. His leadership of his party derives 
from his position as President, or ‘as 
presidential candidate, rather than the 
other way around. In the United 
States, with the possible exceptions of 
Jefferson and Jackson, American Presi- 
dents have become party leaders only 
after their nomination and election, 
whereas in Great Britain the party 
leader becomes Prime Minister. Even 
after his election the relations between 
a President and his party are largely 
informal, irregular, and tenuous. As 
for the party in opposition, we indulge 
in the fiction that the defeated candi- 
date for the Presidency is the party 
leader. But normally; with no official 
position either in the government or the 
party, his “leadership” is but a shadow 
of that represented by the Leader of 
the Opposition in Parliament. Even 
the President’s influence as party leader 
is vitiated by the generally loose char- 
acter of party organization in this 
country. 


PRESSURE GROUPS 


Candidates for Congress or for state 
elective offices are often more depend- 
ent upon powerful pressure groups than 
upon the party of which they are nomi- 
nal members. There is many a con- 
gressional district in which support of 
organized labor or of the Farm Bureau 
Federation or the Chamber of Com- 
merce is more important than the sup- 
port of the regular Republican or Demo- 
cratic organization. The American Le- 
gion with its ten thousand local posts 


‘throughout the country, the American 


Farm Bureau Federation reaching into 
thousands of counties and into most 
congressional districts—these, and hun- 
dreds more, constitute political forces 
often more powerful than the parties 
themselves. And most of them are bet- 
ter financed. In 1951, for example, the 
officially reported political expenditures 
of the American Medical ‘Association 
alone exceeded $1,500,000; those of the 
Farm Bureau Federation a similar 
amount. In 1952 the National Asso- 
ciation of Electric Companies reported - 
expenditures of nearly $350,000 and 
the Association of American Railroads, 
$182,000. During the first quarter of . 
1954 alone total expenditures of $1,- 
429,917 were reported by 161 regis- 
tered groups. During a period of four 


years (1948-51) groups registered un- 


der the Federal Regulation of Lobbying 
Act réported expenditures in excess of 
$33,000,000, more than was officially 
spent by national party organizations 
even though the period includes a presi- 
dential election year. 


- Temporary Party Unity 


Although one or both of our two ma- 
jor parties reach into every town and 
hamlet, they function as effective na- 
tional organizations only every four 
years, when control of the White House 
is at stake. During these quadrennial 
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campaigns sectional differences and fac- 
tional cleavages are temporarily sub- 
merged in support of the party’s presi- 
dential candidate.? : 

These differences often burn with an 
incandescent fire before and during the 
nominating conventions. But once the 
convention has picked the party candi- 
date, the party hosts close ranks at 
least until the votes are counted. It is 
thus only around the President, first as 
candidate and later as Chief Executive, 
that our major parties achieve any sub- 
stantial degree of unity. 

Normally, too, a presidential election 
will sweep into office not only a Presi- 
dent but a majority in Congress of the 
same party. Under such circumstances, 
the President can, if he is a strong man 

_and understands the party system, en- 
force some degree of party unity and 
discipline on major administration meas- 
ures. By consultation and co-operation 
with the Big Four in Congress (the Vice 
President, the Speaker of the House, 
and majority leaders in the House and 
Senate) such a President can often 
have his way.? 

But this honeymoon period is nor- 
mally short-lived, and by the time. of 
the second Congress in a presidential 
term the familiar pattern of factional 
conflict reappears and the discipline of 
pressure groups tends to displace that 
of the parties. The counterfeit of party 

? Note that a two-party system operates 
effectively in only some twenty-six states. 

Twenty-two states are more accurately de- 
scribed as “one party” or “modified one 
party” states. See A. Ranney and W. Ken- 
dall, Democracy and the American Party 
System (New York, 1956), pp. 162-64. 

3 The legislative record of the first New 
Deal Congress in 1933 indicates how swiftly 
Congress can move under a combination of 
dynamic Presidential leadership, effective party 

_ organization, and the pressure of a national 
emergency. Nearly a dozen important ad- 
ministration measures were passed during the 
first six weeks of the session, some with a 


minimum of debate. See P. Herring, Presi- 
dential Leadership (New York, 1940), p. 44. 
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unity and discipline enforced during the 
honeymoon period weakens and falls - 
away. 


PATRONAGE 


It falls away first because it is en- 
forced as much by a judicious distribu- 
tion of patronage and party favors as 


_ by any basic agreement on matters of 


policy. With thousands of appoint- 
ments to be made, appointments for 
which every Congressman has a candi- 
date or two, the President is in a good 
bargaining position, and he uses jobs 
and other patronage to buy support for 
his legislative program.* 


4 Apparently the Republicans in 1952, re- 
turning to power after twenty years of Demo- 
cratic control of the White House, were opti- 
mistic concerning the patronage available for 
the new administration. “One hundred and 
fifty thousand patronage jobs are available in 
the Federal Government, it was estimated 
here today by a group of thirteen prominent 
New Jersey Republicans who met in a three- 
hour session at the Princeton Inn. They in- 
cluded Governor Alfred E. Driscoll and Sena- 
tor H. Alexander Smith... . The patronage 
estimate was based on a study being con- 
ducted by the- Republican National Commit- 
tee. ... Estimates on the number of jobs. 
New Jersey would receive ranged from 1000 
to 4000..—New York Times, December 12, 


1952. 


Various estimates have been made of the 
total number of federal jobs available for 
appointment outside the competitive service. 
Herbert Kaufman has recently estimated the 
number to be over 315,000, or 14 per cent of 
the total number of federal employees. Many 
of these, however, are not available for politi- 
cal appointment. This is true, for example, 
of more than 20,000 Foreign Service em- 
ployees, some 75,000 or more Defense em- 
ployees in foreign countries, over 30,000 doc- 
tors, dentists, and nurses in the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, more than 20,000 employees of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, 13,000 in the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, and nearly 
7,000 in the Atomic Energy Commission. Al- 
though not covered by the competitive civil 
service these employees are nevertheless nor- 
mally selected on the basis of merit rather 
than partisan politics. See The American As- 
sembly, © The Federal Government Service 
(New York, 1954), p. 20. 
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Yet even under the best of circum- 
stances it would be easy to exaggerate 
the influence of Presidential patronage 
as a “big stick” in securing congres- 
sional support for administration meas- 
ures. The gradual extension of the 
merit system, “senatorial courtesy,” and 
an. emerging tradition of nonpartisan- 
ship even in the appointment of officials 
not formally covered by civil service 
rules have had a corrosive effect upon 
this weapon of Presidential leadership.® 
In any case, once the appointments 
have been made and the favors dis- 
tributed, the honeymoon cools and Con- 
gressmen tend to revert to their local, 
sectional, or other special loyalties. 

In this mood they bargain not so 
much with the President as party leader 
as with other members of their own 
party and even with members of. the 
Opposition. We call this process “log- 
rolling” or “back scratching.” Thus 
votes in Congress after the honeymoon 
rarely show Republicans and Demo- 
crats lined up solidly on opposite sides, 
but rather conservatives of both parties 
joining against liberals of both parties, 


5 President Eisenhower’s establishment of a 
new category. of “policy officers” (Schedule 
C) to be exempt from civil service or other 


formal merit restrictions or procedures ‘was, | 


in part at least, an effort to regain some of 


this lost ground. See The American Assembly, . 


_op. cit. (note 4 supra), p. 71. 

“Traditionally, a new President holds up 
nominations until he has secured support for 
his programme from Congress. But this was 
much easier to do in the past, when mere jobs 
played a greater part in building up political 
strength. . . . But such pressure is not likely 
to be enough in itself to coerce Congress to- 
day and a President may wonder, as mem- 
bers of Congress are beginning to wonder, 
whether patronage is not more trouble than 
it is worth.’—Denis W. Brogan, Politics in 
America (New York, 1954), p. 299. 

Professor Brogan quotes the late Senator 
Jim Reed as saying, “I never had but two 
personal enemies in my life. One of these 
(he) pardoned out of the penitentiary and 
the other (he) appointed Collector of the 
Port of Portland (Maine).” 


or high-tariff representatives, Republi- 
can and Democrat, united against those 
of both parties who seek to reduce or 
abolish protective rates. Indeed, dif- 
ferences within the party on some issues 
are almost as sharp as the differences 
between Republicans and Demcorats. 
So numerous are these various groups 
and blocs that emerge in the process of 
legislation that on most measures party 
loyalty is meaningless and party disci- 
pline nonexistent. 

“Like dancers in a vast Virginia reel,” 
writes Professor Burns, “groups merge, 
break off, meet again, veer away to new 
combinations.” ‘There is an almost con- 
tinuous crossing and recrossing of party 
lines, so that it is not unusual for a 
Democratic administration to rely on 
Republican votes to save its program 
or for a Republican administration to 
rely on Democrats. Obviously under 


6Even in the famous first session of the 


‘Seventy-third (New Deal) Congress, Repub- 


lican and Democratic votes were badly scram- 
bled. For example, 63 per cent of the Demo- 
crats and 58 per cent of the Republicans in 
the House of Representatives voted for the 
drastic Economy Act and actually more Demo- 
crats than Republicans opposed it. Nearly 
twice as many Republicans voted for the 
Beer Bill as against it (73 to 39) and more 
Democrats than Republicans were in opposi- 
tion (58 Democrats to 39 Republicans). 
Even on the highly controversial National 
Industrial Recovery Act, the so-called “heart” 
of the “Roosevelt revolution,” there were more 
Republican votes for than against, and 61 
per cent of Republican Senators voted with 
80 per cent of their Democratic colleagues in 
favor of emergency bank and gold embargo 
legislation. int 

Compare President Eisenhower’s reliance 
upon Democratic votes for the enactment of 
a number of crucial “administration” meas- 
ures in the Republican-controlled Eighty-third 
Congress, eg., on the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
Reciprocal Trade Extension, Foreign Aid Au- 
thorization. And in the first session of the 
Democratic Eighty-fourth Congress President 
Eisenhower “received greater support from 
the Democrats than he had received from the 
Republican 83rd Congress” on foreign policy. 
measures—New York Times, August 3, 1955. 
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these circumstances it is difficult to 
know which party is really responsible 
for any given policy. 


MIDTERM CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS 


A second reason for the falling off of 
party unity after the honeymoon is the 
fact that the term of office of members 
of the House of Representatives and of 
one-third of the Senators expires mid- 
way in the term of the President. This 
fact compels Representatives even of 
the President’s own party to give their 
attention to their local or sectional po- 
litical fences, often to the subordination 
or’ disregard of national interests. “I 
glory in the fact,” said one Congress- 


man, “that men who come from Peach. 


Tree Creek have Peach Tree Creek at 
heart.” And of course the midterm 
elections not infrequently return a Con- 


gress controlled not by the President’s 


own partisans but by the Opposition.” 

If the members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives served terms coextensive 
with the President the possibility of a 
unified administration under united 
party leadership would be improved. 
The party in control of the White 
House would also be in control of the 
legislature, with two consequences: (1) 
the President would be able to compel 
„Or induce greater unity among his own 
party in Congress since they would 
have to stand or fall together; (2) the 
voters could then force on the party 
some semblance of responsibility for 
public policy. 





And for a classic illustration of “scrambled” 
voting, see the vote on the controversial 
natural-gas bill in February 1956, when 31 
Republicans and 22 Democrats were aligned 
against 14 Republicans and 24 Democrats. 

7“Of the 44 Congresses beginning with that 
elected in 1868 and ending with that elected 
in 1954, thirteen (or 29%) have confronted 
the President with at least one house con- 
trolled by the other major party.”’—-Ranney 
and Kendall, op. cit. (note 2 supra), p. 402. 


Lack oF Party UNITY AND 
DISCIPLINE 


As matters now stand, the separation 
of powers, the staggered terms of the 
President, House of Representatives, 
and Senate, the decentralization of pow- 
ers under the federal system, plus the 
growth of powerful pressure groups 
outside the party system, all combine 
to prevent the kind of party unity 
and discipline characteristic, for exam- 
ple, of the English parliamentary sys- 
tem. Short of certain unlikely and 
probably undesirable basic changes in 
our constitutional and social system, 
this situation is not likely to change, 
and the President will continue to be 
plagued by conflicts within his own 
party as well as by the official party in 
opposition. : 

Presidential efforts to enforce party 
discipline under existing conditions have 
never been conspicuously successful. In- 
deed there are no very clear standards 
by which to measure party loyalty in 
the American political system. Adher- 
ence to the party platform is one pos- 
sible standard. But the separate planks 
that go to make up the platform are 
either too vague to mean very much or 
too narrow to allow for that diversity 
of interpretation required by the extent 
and variety of interests included in both 
major parties. Besides, there is no ef- 
fective machinery for interpreting or ap- 
plying this test in practice. Compliance 
with the decisions of the party caucus 
in Congress has been another test of 
party loyalty. But except on matters 


_ of organization and patronage, selection 


of the Speaker, appointments to com- 
mittees, and ratification of Presidential 
nominees for federal jobs, the party 
caucus rarely takes a stand. Nor have 
the steering committees of the two ma- 
jor parties been any more effective in 
enforcing party discipline on matters of 
policy. As someone has said, “They 
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seldom meet, and never steer.” Fur- 
thermore, the President has ‘no -very 
effective control over these and other 
agencies of party government in Con- 
gress; indeed those who compose the 
ruling clique in the House (the Speaker, 
the Rules Committee, the majority floor 
leader, the party whip, the chairmen of 
important standing committees) are less 
dependent on the President than he is 
on them. The fact is that the reins of 
party discipline rest lightly on most 
members of Congress. President Tru- 
man’s attempts in 1949 and again in 
1951 to “enlist the support of national 
committeemen and state chairmen in an 
attempt to bring Democratic Senators 
and Representatives to the support of 
administration measures” were not con- 
spicuously successful.® 

Both major parties contain members 
who can be classified as Republicans or 
Democrats only by the most generous 
interpretation of the party label. In 
general, everyone who calls himself a 
Democrat or a Republican, whatever 
may be his principles or his behavior in 
electoral campaigns or in Congress, is 
normally regarded as a member of the 
party with which he inscribes himself. 
Yet even this test is not too easy to 
apply, as, for example, in California, 
where candidates for nomination cus- 
tomarily “cross-file’ in the primaries 
and may thus be elected on both party 
slates. Hiram Johnson was elected as 
the candidate of at least three different 
parties. Earl Warren was elected Gov- 
ernor of California as the nominee of 
both Republican and Democratic par- 
ties, and at least up to 1954 Congress- 
men were frequently “elected” in the 
primary by winning both the Republi- 
can and Democratic nominations.’ 


8V. O. Key, Politics, Parties, and ‘Pressure 
Groups (3d ed.; New York, 1952), p. 714. 

9 In 1952, for example, out of thirty Con- 
gressmen elected, fourteen were in effect 
elected in the primary by winning both Re- 


Or take the case of Fiorello La 
Guardia, who in 1924 was elected to 
Congress as candidate of the Republi- 
can, American Labor, and Socialist par- 
ties. Or that redoubtable Marxist and | 
fellow traveler, Vito Marcantonio, also | 
from New York. In 1942 he succeeded 
in winning the nomination for Congress ` 
not only of the American Labor party 
but of the Democratic and Republican 
parties as well. 

If one cannot be sure just when a 
Republican is a Republican and when 
he is a Democrat, Socialist, or Mug- 
wump, how can a President enforce any 
great measure of party discipline upon 
those who march under his banner? 
Unless he can pick up considerable 
support from the opposition party, the 
average President must be content to 
see his policies falter and fail. 


Democratic party 


The conflicts within the Democratic 
party are well known. Every aspiring 
Democratic candidate for President and 
every Democratic President must “walk 
on eggs” if he is not to offend some 
important and militant minority within 
the party, be it the Negro voters in the 
North or the Dixiecrats of the South, 
the Catholic voters of the northern cities 
or the nativist anti-Romanists of the 
West and South. 


Republican party 


But the Republican party, too, has 
been torn by internal conflict and dis- 
sension. During the Civil War, Lin- 
coln’s agony as President was increased 
by the continual harassment to which 
he was subjected by congressional guer- 


` rillas bearing the Republican label. I 





publican and Democratic nominations. Be- 
ginning in the 1954 elections candidates who 
“cross-file” in both primaries are now identi- 
fied by the label Rep. or Dem. beside their 
names. This simple change reduced the num- 
ber who won both nominations from fourteen 
in 1952 to only two in 1954. 
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pass over the Reconstruction period 
when the Republican factions in Con- 
gress made life miserable not only for 
that ambivalent Republican President, 
Andrew Johnson, but also for his suc- 
cessor, General Grant. During Grant’s 
administration, smoldering rebellion 
within the party broke into open re- 
volt in the so-called Liberal Republican 
party of the early 1870’s. Some of the 
names now most honored among Re- 
publicans—Lyman Trumbull, Charles 
Sumner, Carl Schurz, Francis P. Blair, 
Jr.—were, in December 1872, formally 
read out of the party by the Republican 
congressional caucus. In the turbulent 
eighties and nineties Greenback and 
Populist revolts broke out in both 
Democratic and Republican ranks. 
Most of us remember Bryan’s attack 
on the gold-standard wing of the Demo- 
cratic party in 1896. But not so many 
remember that a similar fight took place 
in the Republican Convention that year 
when Senator Teller of Colorado, lead- 
ing a goodly number of so-called Silver 
Senators and Representatives, bolted 
the convention and campaigned against 
McKinley. And the Teller rebellion of 
1896 was mild by comparison with the 
revolution of 1912 led by Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Republican Presidents were plagued 
with these insurgents for over thirty 
years. Even when the party returned 
to power in Congress in 1918 and in 
the White House in 1921, they faced 
the continuing insurgence of La Follette 
Progressives and their successors. In 
1924 many of them followed La Follette 
into a new Progressive party, and when 
Mr. Coolidge was re-elected with a fairly 
strong majority in Congress, the rebels 
who survived were promptly read out 
of the Republican party. 

Although the caucus could thus ex- 
clude them, it could not silence them 
or their numerous friends and allies 
who remained in the party. Borah 


posed the problem of party discipline 
in terms not easy to answer: 


I would not know where to establish the 
line of loyalty or party devotion under 
conditions as they have prevailed in this 
country for the last ten or fifteen years. 
I do not know what the test is... . The 
fact is that about 90 per cent of the pres- 
ent Republican voters are sons and daugh- 
ters of renegades... . These are times ... 
of wide differences of view as to what con- 
stitutes Republicanism. . . . Let us recog- 
nize these conditions and deal with them 
as broadminded leaders and not as narrow 
partisans. 


. In the saddle and riding hard, Mr. 
Coolidge and the Old Guard paid scant 
attention to Borah. But by 1926 when 
Republican control of the Senate was 
in danger and every vote counted, all 
the rebels then serving, including Sena- 
tor Brookhart, and Senator Frazier, 
were invited back into the fold. Even 
in the years of “prosperity” from 1926 
to 1929 there was serious thunder on 
the Republican left as Borah, Bob La 
Follette, Jr., Norris, La Guardia, John 
M. Nelson and Schneider of Wisconsin, 
McFadden of Pennsylvania, and Wil- 
liam Lemke of North Dakota continued 
to snipe at Coolidge and Herbert 
Hoover, the titular heads of their party. 
And in the 1928 campaign three Re- 
publicans, Norris, Blaine, and La Fol- 
lette, came out openly for Al Smith as 
against Hoover. It was this action that 
inspired Senator Moses to describe the 
rebels as “sons of the wild jackass.” 

After 1930 when the Democrats took 
control of Congress, the “sons of the 
wild jackass” in the Republican ranks 
began to multiply. Indeed so unstable 
were the Republican ranks that the 
Chicago Tribune said of the Eightieth 
Congress, “The so-called Republican ma- 
jority in the Senate isn’t a majority, be- 
cause it comprises half a dozen different 
brands of self-styled Republicans.” * 


10 March 6, 1947. 
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_ If this was true of the Eightieth Con- 


gress it was no less true of the Eighty- 
third, in which a narrow Republican 


` majority included “half a dozen differ- 


v 


ent brands of -self-styled Republicans.” 


Presidential difficulties 


The complex, almost chaotic, charac- 
ter of American political parties, the 
intensity of intraparty as well as inter- 
party conflicts, make the President’s 
position as party leader extraordinarily 
difficult. No President who hopes to 
see his legislative program succeed can 
safely rely exclusively upon his own 
partisans in Congress, not even when 
they comprise a “safe” majority in both 
houses. During the honeymoon period 
the prospect of federal patronage may 
help to firm the wavering ranks. But 
what Cleveland once called the “co- 
hesive power of public plunder” is no 
longer the “big stick” it once was. And 
even the so-called coattail effect of 


presidential leadership in a national 


campaign every four years, however 
important it may or may not be, has 
been weakened.!! The adoption of the 
Twenty-second Amendment limiting a 
President to two terms will inevitably 
impair this aspect of his leadership 
during his second and last term. More- 
over, the seniority rule in Congress, by 
awarding key committee posts to mem- 
bers who come from “safe” districts or 
states, in effect gives control to those 


11 Į realize that the “coattail” effect of presi- 


. dential leadership in a campaign is by no 


means as clear as tradition would have it. 
Presidential candidates often, although not al- 
ways, run ahead of congressional candidates, 
and there is undoubtedly some considerable 
advantage in being on the presidential ticket. 
But there are some skeptics. See, for exam- 
ple, Malcolm Moos, Politics, Presidents, and 
Coatiails, Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1952. “Coattailing,” says Moos, “often 
involves a reversal of mount and rider .. .” 
and he concludes that “few Congressmen de- 
pend for their reelection on the popularity of 
their party’s Presidential candidate.” 
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who are least dependent on such Presi- 
dential support. These factors, plus 
the tradition of congressional independ- 
ence inherent in the separation of pow- 
ers and resentment against being a 
“rubber stamp” for the White House, 
help to explain why as party leader the 
President’s lot is not a happy one. 


PRESIDENTIAL VETO 


There are, however, other weapons in 
the Presidential arsenal that help to 
fortify his position. His power to rec- 
ommend to Congress “such measures as 
he shall judge necessary and expedient” 
together with his power to veto meas- 
ures sponsored by forces hostile to his 
own aims gives him a control of public 
policy that no other officer or officers 
of the government can match. Indeed 
the mere threat of a veto may serve’ 
to stifle Opposition measures “in the 
cradle” and prevent them from reaching 
a vote on the floor. But the veto, as 
a political instrument, reaches beyond 
merely stopping “bad” legislation. On 
important matters of policy it serves as 
a dramatic device for appealing over 
the heads of Congress to the people. 
To be sure, it requires great political 
“savvy” to use the veto well, for it is 
a two-edged sword. The Opposition 
can and, not infrequently, does seek to 
embarrass the President by presenting 
him with legislation which he can veto 
only at the cost of offending factions in 
his own party as-well as powerful in- 
terest groups upon whose support even 
his own adherents may depend. Legis- 


32 A politically wise President will know 
when to yield to and when to defy these 
pressures. Even though he may know in ad- 
vance that Congress may, under pressure from 
powerful lobbies, override -his veto, he may 
by his veto not only increase his own stature 
with the nation but do so without seriously 
endangering Congressmen who vote to uphold 
him. V. O. Key has fairly well demonstrated 
this in his analysis of the political effects of 
Presidential vetoes of veterans legislation. “The 
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lation dealing with farm benefits, veter- 
ans’ pensions, tariff rates, general appro- 
priations, immigration, education, and 
welfare lends itself to this kind of 
political maneuver. Nevertheless, an 
astute President can use his veto power 
to provide campaign material for him- 
self and his party and to strengthen his 
own power and prestige in the country. 
It is not surprising, under these circum- 
stances, that “political” vetoes are more 
` frequent where the White House and 
Congress are controlled by rival par- 
ties.18 


Tue PRESIDENT AND FoREIGN Poicy 


Beyond his power to initiate and to 
veto legislation, beyond the political 





American Legion,” says Key, “succeeded in 
persuading the House of Representatives to 
override Presidential vetoes before the elec- 
tions of 1922, 1924, 1928, 1930, 1934, and 
1936.” If the Legion, as it threatened to do, 


used its influence to defeat, Congressmen who- 


had voted to sustain the veto, and to elect 
those who had voted to override, a signifi- 
cantly greater number of the first group than 
of the second should have suffered defeat at 
the subsequent elections. “The figures show 
that 80.8% of those who voted to override 
the Presidential vetoes were reelected . . . as 
against 77.4% of those who had voted to sus- 
tain the Presidential vetoes.” Even if we as- 
sume that this difference is wholly accounted 
for by Legion opposition (an unlikely assump- 
tion), it tends to support the political judg- 
ment of the Presidents who defied the veter- 
ans’ lobby rather than that of the Congress- 
men who yielded to it—-V. O. Key, Jr., “The 
Veterans and the House of Representatives,” 
Journal of Politics, Vol. 5 (February 1943), 
pp. 27-40. ` 

13 As Katherine A. Towle has shown in her 
analysis of “The Presidential Veto Since 
1889,” the veto was used more than one and 
a half times as often “in the 12 years of po- 
litically divided or adverse Congresses . . . as 
in the 33 years of politically controlled Con- 
gresses....” Moreover, successful attempts 
to override the President’s veto were made 
four times as frequently “in the years of po- 
litically divided or adverse Congresses as in 
those controlled by the President’s party.”— 
American Political Science Review, Vol. 31 
(February 1937), pp. 55-56. 


-support, even from the Opposition. 


power arising from patronage and a 
place on the presidential coattail at 
election time, the President as a politi- 
cal leader has other sources of strength. 
As the sole official voice of the nation 
in foreign affairs he can, particularly in 
times of emergency or crisis, command 
But 
to do so he must give more than lip 
service to the belief that “politics stops 
at the water’s edge.” The President, 
and those who speak for him, cannot 
plead for “nonpartisanship in foreign 
policy” with one breath and denounce 
the opposition party as a ‘compound of 
incompetence, corruption, and disloy- 
alty in the next. The President must 
himself assume leadership in defining 
his policies with clarity and firmness 
and in resisting with all the vigor he 
can command those in his own party 
who seek to sabotage or subvert not 
only foreign policies to which the Presi- 
dent is committed, but the Presidency 
itself, as the sole official voice in this 
vast field. 


ACCESS TO THE PEOPLE 


On the domestic front also the Presi- 
dent as party leader enjoys advantages 
over any opposition leader. He more 
than any other person in the nation, 
perhaps in the world, has access to the 


_eyes and ears of the people. The press, 


radio, television, are, if not at his beck 
and call, ever alert to report what he 
says or does or proposes to do. No- 
where is his skill as a political leader 
more clearly revealed than in the use 
he makes of these facilities to mold and 
mobilize public opinion.** 


14 Franklin Roosevelt was extraordinarily 
successful in the use of these media. “His 
messages to Congress,” says E. Pendleton Her- 
ring, “were strategically timed and positive 
and specific in character. Disagreement with 
his proposals was interpreted by the general 
public as obstructionism. . . . His radio talks 
to the nation served the double purpose of 
reassuring the people and breaking down re- 
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LEADER OF THE NATION, LEADER 
OF THE PARTY 


In final analysis of the President’s 
strength as a party leader derives from 
his power and prestige as President, 
and the office of President can exalt a 
man of character and vision as it can 
inflate a man of mean dimensions. 
“The President is at liberty,” said 


Woodrow Wilson, “both in law and con- 


science to be as big a man as he can.” 
For weal or woe the American Presi- 
dent is the spokesman, sign, and sym- 
bol of the American people. He is an 
image both of what the nation is and 
of what it aspires to be, a father image, 
if you please, but one in which most of 
us see ourselves revised, enlarged, and 
illuminated. 

His best success as a party leader 
thus will often depend on his success in 
rising above party in the service of the 
nation. As Wilson said: . 

“Let him once win the admiration and 
confidence of the country, and no other 
single force can withstand him, no com- 
bination of forces will easily overpower 
him. His position takes the imagination 
of the country. He is the representative 
of no constituency, but of the whole peo- 
ple. . . . He cannot escape being the leader 
of his party, except by incapacity and Jack 
of personal force, because he is at orice 


the choice of the party and of the nation. . 


He can dominate his party by being spokes- 
man for the real sentiment and purpose of 
the country. .. 
leader of his party and the leader of the 
nation, or he may be one or the other. If 
he leads the nation, his party can hardly 
resist him.25 


These comments of .Woodrow Wilson, 
like Cleveland’s aphorism that “he 


sistance in Congress. Legislators were made 
only too well aware of the temper of their 
constituents.”-——-American Political Science Re- 
view, Vol. 28 (February 1934), p. 67. 

15 Woodrow Wilson, Constitutional Gov- 
ernment in the United States (New a 
1203), pp. 67-73. 


. He may be both the. 


serves his party best who serves his 
country best,” are not simply copybook 
generalities. . They harbor political wis- 
dom of a very practical sort. Jackson 
added to the strength and prestige of 
the Democratic party as much by defy- 
ing the nullificationists within its ranks 
as by his war on “Nick” Biddle, the 
Whigs, and the Bank. Who can say 
that the Republican party would not 


. have been better served had Lincoln 


lived to win his war on the Radicals 
with their demand for a Draconian 
peace? The fact is that those Presi- 
dents who have translated the slogans ` 
of Cleveland and the counsel of Wilson 
into maxims of practical politics have 
not only been our great Presidents but 
also our great party leaders.*® 


Party drag 


To be sure, a President, and still 
more a presidential candidate, is a 


creature of his. party, for the party 


nominates and elects him. But if he is 
shaped by the party as President he 
can be the instrument for shaping the 
party in turn, for giving it direction, 
for leading it, as Walter Lippmann 


16 A President may not only serve his coun- 
try but even strengthen his own party by ap- 
pointing to high positions prominent mem- 
bers of the Opposition. Franklin Roosevelt's 
appointment of Henry Stimson as his Secre- 
tary of War and Frank Knox as Secretary of 
the Navy added stature to his Cabinet and 
prestige to his party, as did the many Re- 
publicans whom President’ Truman appointed. 
These included Robert Lovett as Secretary of 
Defense, Robert Patterson, Secretary of War, 
Paul Hoffman as Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministrator, John Foster Dulles as Consultant 
to the Secretary of State and Special Repre- 
sentative of the President, with the rank of 
Ambassador, no Jess thari four Assistant Sec- 
retaries of State, two Assistant Secretaries of 
Defense, and a half dozen major Ambassa- 
dors; also General Walter Bedell Smith as 
Director of the Central Intelligence Agency 
and Hiram Bingham as Chairman of the Loy- 
alty Review Board. Indeed, I have heard 
Mr. Truman criticized by leaders of his own 
party for carrying nonpartisanship too far. 
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might say, from Drift to Mastery. As 
President he derives great strength from 
his position as party leader. But the 
party can be a source of frustration as 
well as strength. Lesser party leaders 
will admonish him, as Professor Ros- 
siter says: 


. . . [to] be careful not to plunge too far 
ahead or lag too far to the rear of his allies 
in Congress . . . [to] select his chief lieu- 
tenants from [party] ranks, act as “honest 
broker” among its squabbling wings, and 
endure silently attacks upon his integrity, 
by men who roam the outer reaches of 
party loyalty. In doing all these things 
for the sake of harmony, and for the sake 
of victory in the next election, he cannot 
help losing some of his zest for bold ex- 
periment. . . . The party, as we know from 
the history of a dozen administrations, is 
more likely to tame him than he is to re- 
shape it. Franklin Roosevelt, supposedly 
the most dominant of political leaders, felt 
the drag of his own party through most of 
his years in office. . . . And even Mr. Eisen- 
hower, who has little taste for adventure, 
has been hampered rather than invigorated 
__ by his leadership of the Republican party.2” 


Whatever may be true of Mr. Eisen- 
hower and the Republican party, the 
Democratic party of 1956 bears the un- 
mistakable marks of Franklin Roosevelt 
and Harry Truman, just as at an earlier 
date it reflected the influence of Jeffer- 
son, Jackson, ‘and Woodrow Wilson, 
and as the Republicans felt the impact 
of Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt. 
And in Franklin Roosevelt’s case, when 
the Democratic leaders in Congress, 
notably on the House Rules Committee 
and the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
blocked his program, he did not hesi- 
tate openly to ask for their defeat at 
the polls. Most Presidents unfortu- 
nately have been content either to ig- 
-nore the intraparty battles of their own 
party by refusing to take sides or to 

17 Clinton Rossiter, The American Presi- 


dency (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1956), p. 44. 


compromise them on terms that kept 
the party at dead center on the theory 
that “if we cannot all move together, 
we'll not move at all.” In other words, 
most Presidents have not been con- 
spicuously successful as party leaders, 
being content at best to be party man- 
agers and at worst party hacks. Those 
who, on the contrary, have been dy- 
namic party leaders have also been our 
most conspicuously creative Presidents. 
In fairness one’ should, I suppose, add 
that great Presidents and great party 
leaders are as much products of crisis 
as they are of personality or ideology. 
Yet crisis alone is not enough, as the 
examples of Madison, Buchanan, and 
Hoover show, nor is lack of crisis a 
bar to great leadership, as Jefferson and 
Theodore Roosevelt testify. 


IMPORTANCE OF PRESIDENTIAL 
Party LEADERSHIP 


All that I have said points to the im- 
portance of the President as a party 
leader. Father image he may be, sym- 
bol of the state he surely is, but being 
these is not enough. The President of 
the United States is no constitutional 
monarch, he is not Queen .Elizabeth, 
away from and above the battle. He is 
at the heart and center of both policy 
and administration at a time and in 
a place fraught with grave significance 
not only for America, but for the hu- 
man race. To avoid or to evade his 
responsibilities as party leader is in ef- 
fect to abdicate his leadership as Presi- 
dent. For neither of our major parties 
deprived of a strong hand at the helm 
is fit to govern. Neither is a united 
party. Both are torn by internal con- 
flict. The issues between them are real 
and of far-reaching significance. On 
taxation, conservation, welfare, educa- 
tion, labor, business, and agriculture, 
even on foreign policy, Democrats and 
Republicans represent sharply different 
points of view. But these interparty 
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differences are too often obscured by 
intraparty battles. If our two major 
parties are to offer the voters meaning- 
ful alternatives of men and measures 
they need spokesmen who can trans- 
late and clarify these issues. If the 
President fails to do this for the party 
in power, he will fail in what is prob- 
ably his most important task. God 
knows it is not an easy task. A brief 
look at some aspects of Presidential 
party leadership since 1952 will serve 
to bring the problem into focus. 


1952 election 


The Republican party that met in 
convention at Chicago in June 1952 
was not a united party. The heated 
contest between the forces of General 
Eisenhower and those of Senator Taft 
in that convention was an expression 


of more than transient differences over ' 


who should be the party’s nominee. 
Those who watched on television while 
Senator Dirksen openly denounced Gov- 
ernor Dewey and his colleagues will 
recall some of the bitter words then 
spoken. Nor were experienced observ- 
ers misled by the truce proclaimed im- 
mediately after the convention or the 
armistice later signed on Morningside 
Heights. 

The “unity” of the party in the cam- 
paigns ‘of 1952-54 was no more than 
the usual closing of ranks, to which I 
have already referred. The platform 
was sufficiently vague on most issues to 
permit rival factions of the party to 
stand together, at least until specific 
measures appeared to translate the gen- 
eralities of. the platform into workable 
legislation. 

Mr. Eisenhower, emphasizing the im- 
portance of Republican control not only 
of the Presidency but of Congress as 
well, pledged himself to support the 
election of Republicans whatever their 
views might be. 

The results, however, must have been 


disappointing in spite of the magnificent 
personal tribute to Mr. Eisenhower 
which his own vote implied. For the 
landslide was obviously a personal tri- 
umph rather than a clear mandate for 
Republican rule. In all but five states 
Mr. Eisenhower ran ahead of his ticket 
and snatched many a marginal] candi- 
date from defeat to victory. Even the 
redoubtable Senator McCarthy was low 
man on the Republican totem pole in 
Wisconsin, ranking sixth in a list of six 
Republican candidates. Stevenson, on 
the other hand, lagged behind his’ own 
ticket in thirty states. 

Ten of the states which gave Mr. 
Eisenhower their electoral votes elected 
Democratic Senators. And although the 
Republican presidential candidate polled 
55 per cent of the total vote cast for 
President and had a popular plurality 
of over six million, the total vote for 
Democrats in congressional races ex- 
ceeded. the Republican vote by nearly 
one-half million. 


President Eisenhower's party troubles 


As a consequence, the Republican 
margin in the new Congress was dan- 
gerously small. When the Eighty-third 
Congress met on January 3, 1953, the 
Senate was composed of 48 Republi- 
cans, 47 Democrats, and 1 independent 
—a Republican margin of 1. In ‘the 
House there were 221 Republicans, 211 
Democrats, 1 independent, and 2 va- 
cancies—a Republican margin of 10. — 
Not since Zachary Taylor in 1849 had 
a newly elected President confronted a 
Congress in which the opposition party 
was so strong. And Senator Taft’s 
death in July 1953 not only deprived 
the President’s party of its most dy- 
namic and respected leader in Congress 
but undermined its slender margin in 
the Senate. 

To add to the President’s difficulty 
as party leader, control of many im- 
portant committees in both houses went 
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to leaders identified with the Taft wing 
of the party. In any case, the margin 
was so narrow and the division in both 
`- parties so sharp that little major legis- 
lation was enacted on a party vote. On 
matters of foreign affairs and national 
defense and even on many questions of 
domestic policy, Mr. Eisenhower’s pro- 
gram found as much support from 
Democrats as from Republicans. 

It was not surprising that Mr. Eisen- 
hower ran into rough water within his 
own party. Indeed, his opposition in 
Congress came almost as much from 
Republicans as from Democrats. For 
example: 

1. Senator Taft openly and sharply 
criticized the President for his appoint- 
ment of Mr. Durkin as Secretary of 
Labor. 

2. The Chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, Daniel Reed, 
criticized the President’s tax program 
in general and his recommendation on 
the excess profits tax in particular. 

3. Senator John Bricker, aided and 
abetted by some of his isolationist col- 
leagues, endeavored to strip the Presi- 
dent of his power over foreign policy. 

4. Republican Senators and Congress- 
men from farm states were restless in 
the face of Secretary Benson’s program 
of flexible farm supports. 

5. Disagreement between the White 
House and the isolationist Republicans 
in Congress over the so-called Yalta 
resolution was so sharp that the ad- 
ministration finally abandoned it. 

6. An open break between Harold 
Stassen, Director for Mutual Security, 
and Senator Joseph McCarthy over 
trade with Communist China and Sena- 
tor McCarthy’s attempt to determine 
United States foreign policy on this 
matter and even to negotiate “treaties” 
with foreign shippers caused embarrass- 
ment to both the State Department and 
the President. 


7. It was Republican Senator Mc- 
Carthy who led the attack on the Presi- 
dent’s nominee for Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union, Mr. Charles Bohlen. 

8. To these and other tensions within 
his own party the elections of 1954 
added further complications by throw- 
ing control of both houses to the Demo- 
crats, 


Available weapons 


Such situations combine to make the 
Presidency the’ “compound hell” Her- 
bert Hoover said it was. Whether the 
next President is Eisenhower, Steven- 
son, Kefauver, or someone else, the 
problem of party leadership and re- 
sponsibility will remain. If one might 
venture a bit of advice, it would be to 
suggest a more effective use by the 
President of the weapons available to 
him as President and party leader. 

1. He should make full use of the big 
stick of patronage among his own par- 
tisans by holding up appointments until 
major bills are passed. 

2. He must make his own position 
clear on major matters of public policy 
and not hesitate to use his veto power 
to stifle or turn back legislation incon- 
sistent with these aims. 

3. He must be respectful but firm in 
dealing with Congress and congressional 
leaders on policy matters. 

4. He dare not abdicate control of 
foreign policy to any one and he must 
resist congressional intrusion in this 
field. 

5. He must discipline and indoctri- 
nate his own Cabinet members to treat 
Senators and Representatives with re- 
spect if not deference and to clear with 
him before making public statements 
on matters of policy. 

6. He must never forget that it is he 
and he alone who speaks for all the 
people, and that the Presidency is the 
greatest sounding board and pulpit in 
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the world for a man with vision and 
courage. 


INTRAPARTY DICHOTOMY 


The problem of Presidential leader- 
ship and party responsibility in 1956 is 
not essentially different from what it 
has been since the days when Jefferson 
and Jackson created the prototype of 
the Presidency as we know it today. 
It involves leadership in a free, open, 
pluralistic society. in which intraparty 
conflicts are second in importance only 
to the interparty battles themselves. 
Essentially this struggle in both parties 
may be described as one between lib- 


erals and liberal-conservatives on one > 


side and right-wing conservatives and 
reactionaries on the other. Let me ex- 
plain what I mean by these terms. 
By liberals or liberal-conservatives I 
mean: : i 
1. Those: who believe the world is 
round and the United States a part of 


` it. That however much we want to 


avoid or evade it, we cannot escape the 
heavy burdens of world leadership. 

2. Those who take an affirmative 
view of government rather than a nega- 
tive view; who believe government can 
play a positive role in promoting a good 
life and not merely a negative role as 
policeman and censor. 

3. Those who believe that in all pub- 
lic affairs the individual must be re- 


garded as an end and not a means, and 


.that a basic responsibility of the state 
is to protect, preserve, and expand those 
civil and personal liberties without 
which no life is tolerable. 

Against these liberals or liberal-con- 
servatives in both parties are aligned 
the right-wing conservatives and the re- 
actionaries, among whom are: 

1. Those who believe that in spite of 
the steamship and airplane, the tele- 
graph and radio, in spite of the demon- 
strable interdependence of all nations 
and of all people, America can still live 


in splendid isolation; that we can sell 
to everyone and buy from none, that 
we can, in the words of General Mac- 
Arthur and Mr. Taft, “go it alone.” 

2. Those who believe that. all govern- 
ment except as it protects property is 
evil, who cherish Tom Paine’s belief 
that “government like dress is the badge 
of lost innocence”; who believe that the 
use of government to promote the gen- 
eral welfare, to provide schools and hos- 
pitals and parks and highways, to en- 
sure bank deposits, protect the aged 
and infirm, conserve natural resources, 
develop public power, is at best a nec- 
essary evil and at worst a sign of the 
“coming slavery.” 

3. Those, finally, who believe that 
freedom of speech and association is 
dangerous; that agitators should be cen- 
sored, suppressed, or jailed; that the so- 
called white or Caucasian race, prefer- 
ably dolichocephalic and English-speak- 
ing, is naturally superior to all other 
“races” and as such ordained to rule. 

This struggle within the major par- 
ties of the United States is similar to 
that going on in many forms elsewhere 
in the world. At the risk of oversim- 
plification, it is a struggle between the 
politics of the future and the politics of 
the past—the politics of hope and prog- 
ress and the politics of fear and nos- 
talgia. 

Nor is the conflict very new except 
in the detailed terms in which it is 
expressed. It was fought within and 
between the Federalists and Jeffer- 
sonjan “Republicans”; the Whigs and . 
the Democrats before the Civil War. 
It was continued in the Republican 
party of Grant and Carl Schurz, W. H. 
Taft and Theodore Roosevelt, Calvin 
Coolidge and Robert La Follette, Sr. 
It was reflected in the struggle which 
destroyed the Democratic party of 1860 
and which nearly tore it apart in 1924 
and 1928. It reappeared after the 
devastating Republican defeats of 1932 
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and 1936 and it has reappeared in both 
parties in 1956. 


PRESIDENTIAL LEADERSHIP FOR 
Party. UNITY 


No one who cherishes the American 
passion for freedom will want a Presi- 
dent who can enforce party unity only 
at the price-of uniformity. The Com- 
munist and Fascist parties achieve unity 
»by harsh internal discipline, and those 
-who dissent are destroyed. This is the 
unity of the slave pens. Yet stable and 
effective government in these days cries 
out for greater unity in our major par- 


-days to come. 
‘they move? The answer to this ques- 
tion will depend primarily on Presi- 


ties. And we must look to the Presi- 
dent if it is to be achieved. 

Our two great parties are in many 
ways like Tweedledee and Tweedledum. 
They agree on vastly more issues than 
they disagree on. Yet fundamentally 
they differ not only in detail but on im- 
portant matters of public policy. Out 
of the internal struggle within them as 
well as the struggle between them the 
parties will find their direction in the 
In what direction will 


dential leadership. 
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The Presidency and Labor 


By Gus TYLER 


ITH the help of a Democratic 

Congress, President Wilson suc- 
ceeded in pasing the Clayton Antitrust 
Act in 1914. Samuel Gompers, then 
President of the American Federation 
of Labor, hailed the measure as the 
Magna Charta of labor. Labor, by 
law, was no longer a commodity. Un- 
ions could not be subjected to the re- 
strictions and penalties of trusts. 

Two years later, in a political repay- 
ment for a debt of gratitude, the AFL 
departed from tradition by endorsing 
Wilson for his second term. This 1916 
endorsement marked the high point in 
the AFL’s political démarche initiated 
in 1906 with the campaign against the 
Sherman Antitrust Act. After 1916, the 
AFL’s political efforts at the presiden- 
tial level diminished. In 1920, a three- 
man platform committee of the AFL’s 
nonpartisan Political Campaign Com- 
mittee suggested its preference for Cox 
over Harding, but with none of the 


vigor behind the Wilson push in 1916. - 


In 1924, the AFL Executive Council ex- 
pressed its frustration with both Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties in a pro- 
test vote for La Follette. This 1924 
endorsement ended for the AFL the 
great “political” push at the national 
level. From 1928 to 1952, the AFL 
made no official eridorsement of a‘presi- 
dential candidate. It was not until 
1952 that the AFL finally and officially 
endorsed a candidate for President; 
namely, Democrat Adlai E. Stevenson 
against Republican Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower.? For the first time in history, 


1Samuel Gompers, Seventy Years of Life 
and Labor (New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Co., 1925), Vol. II, p. 282. 

2 Report of the Proceedings of the Seventy- 
first Convention of the American Federation 
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the endorsement was made by the con- 
vention itself and not by some less au- 
thoritative committee. 

Mr. Stevenson, unlike Woodrow Wil- 
son, was not an incumbent President 
bidding for re-election. Nor, in con-, 
trast to Wilson, could he claim a debt 
of gratitude for Presidential services 
rendered to American Jabor. What is 
more, Mr. Stevenson, unlike Wilson, 
was not the front runner against his op- 
ponent, the recognizedly popular Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. 

The difference between the Wilson 
endorsement in 1916 and the Stevenson 
endorsement in 1952 is the difference 
between the relationship of labor to the 
Presidency today as compared with 
forty years ago. The Stevenson en- 
dorsement was the culmination of two 
trends: first, the growing politicaliza- 
tion of American labor; second, the 
growing importance of the Presidency 
to American labor. 

These two trends are interlaced. The 
political development of the American 
labor movement is intertwined with the 
development of the President as legis- 
lative leader and administrator of the 
welfare state. Chronologically, this dou- 
ble-stranded thread runs from 1932 to 
1956; ideologically, from the republi- - 
canism of Hoover through Roosevelt 
and Truman to the republicanism of 
Eisenhower; in trade union terms, from 
the AFL of Gompers through Green, 
Lewis, Murray, and Reuther to the 
AFL-CIO of George Meany. 


POLITICALIZATION OF AMERICAN LABOR 


The politicalization of American la- 
bor—one of the oldest labor move- 


of Labor, published by direction of the AFL 
(New York, 1952), pp. 510-12. | 
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ments in the world—is a case of be- 
lated and crammed maturation. From 
1886 to 1932, the official American la- 
bor movement, firm in the mold of 
Samuel Gompers, eschewed political ac- 
tion for socioeconomic reform.’ Gom- 
pers believed that wages, hours, and se- 
curity were the proper province of col- 
lective bargaining and union self-help, 
and not of legislation. He—and the 
AFL—opposed legislation for legal mini- 
_ mum wages, maximum hours, and un- 
employment insurance. As late as 1930, 
the AFL convention—meeting in the 
depth of the depression—voted its dis- 
approval of an unemployment insurance 
law. 
of his freedom, and his liberty, is not 
yet willing to make himself a ward of 
the state and a ward of the Govern- 
ment,” declared AFL President William 
Green.* This negative attitude toward 
the welfare state—the labor version of 
rugged individualism—did not change 
until the first term of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

` By 1932, however, the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor was 
officially on record for unemployment 
insurance—by law. In each succeeding 
convention,.the AFL committed itself 
to more and more of the welfare state. 


And as its long range programmatic , 


commitments grew, the AFL began to 
` evolve a political strategy to parallel its 
new ideology. The methodology grew 
out of current program and past habits. 
Some of the unions, especially those 
with traditional Socialist ties, were 
ready for the new hour, with handy 
ideas, clichés, and politically disciplined 


3 Gus Tyler, “The Gompers Heritage,” New 
Republic, May 8, 1950. Reprinted in Gom- 
pers in Retrospect, published by the Samuel 
Gompers. Centennial Committee of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, pp. 33-37. 

4 Report of the Proceedings of the Fiftieth 
Annual Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, 1930 (Washington, D. C.: The 
` Law Reporter Printing Company), p. 317. 


* A 
“The American workman, proud 


rank and file. The majority of the un- 
ions, however, had to galvanize their 
membership politically. And, in doing 
so, they turned to the old master, 
Samuel Gompers. 


Gompers’ leadership 


Gompers himself believed in a lim- 
ited and sporadic type of political ac- 
tion where it was needed to preserve 
the legal status of the unions and where 
it was needed to deal with labor prob- 
lems that were outside the reach of col- 
lective bargaining such as prison labor, 
government employees, women and chil- 
dren, import of coolie labor, or even 
immigration in general. For these lim- 
ited planks, Gompers insisted upon 


-absolute nonpartisanship by labor, a 


policy of rewarding friends and punish- 
ing enemies. Between 1906 and 1916, 
Gompers proved that a nonpartisan po- 
litical policy, pursued with vigor, can 


. be effective even if applied to a limited 


objective and over a comparatively brief 
period.® In this decade, the AFL, war- 
ring against the application of the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act to labor, applied 
nonpartisan tactics to both congres- 
sional and presidential contests. When 
labor, after 1932, found itself wedded 
to a full, complex, and long-range pro- 
gram of reform, it dusted off the Gom- 
pers technique to apply it to a broader 
program .of social legislation. 


Labor turns to the President 


In the two decades that followed— 
from 1932 to 1952—~-labor looked to the 
President of the United-States to be the 
most consistent spokesman for its point 
of view in government vis-a-vis both 
Congress and the courts. When the 


` Supreme Court invalidated the National 


Industrial Recovery Act (NIRA), labor 


5 Tyler, op. cit. (note 3 supra). 

6 Selig Perlman, The History of Trade Un- 
ionism in the United States (New York: Au- 
gustus M. Kelley, 1950), pp. 203-7. 
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turned to the President to’ hurdle the 
roadblock. When, after 1938, congres- 
sional leadership slipped out of the 
hands of F.D.R. into the hands of a 
more conservative coalition, labor turned 
to the President to carry on the New 
Deal. To realize the program’ to which 
it had become belatedly committed, 
American labor’ sought out every as- 
pect of the President’s strength: his ap- 
pointing power in the courts; his legis- 
lative power before Congress as party 
leader; his veto power; his influence as 
patronage dispenser and as tribune of 
the people; and his personal charm be- 
fore the firesides of America. 


But not to endorsement of presidential 
candidates 


Paradoxically, as the AFL and its re- 
gional affiliates met in convention to 
make endorsements, they put the off- 
cial stamp of approval on congressional 
candidates, senatorial candidates, may- 
ors, and town councilmen—but not on 
the President. The reason was tradi- 
tional: an endorsement of the presiden- 
tial candidate—the “head of the ticket” 
-might be interpreted as endorsement 
of a party. To preserve its nonpartisan 
character, the AFL avoided endorse- 
ment of Roosevelt through all four con- 
‘tests. F 

Operationally, labor politics in the 
Roosevelt years was more a series of 
endorsements than campaigns. Although 
the CIO had set up a Political Action 
Committee in 1940 to give grass-roots 
substance to its endorsement, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor was hesitant 
to do likewise. The decisive turn for 
the AFL—the decision to set up a 
permanent political organization—came 
after and as a result of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. In the winter of 1947, the 
AFL set up its Labor’s League for Po- 
litical Education, with separate funds, 
separate personnel, and state and local 
organization. What “progressive trade 
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unionists” could not accomplish over - 
half a century, the late Senator Taft | 
was able to accomplish in a year: the 
Taft-Hartley Act goaded the AFL into 
full-time politics. 

The first test of the combined power 
of LLPE and PAC came in the Truman 
campaign in 1948. Although Mr. Tru- 
man’s campaign manager credited or- 
ganized labor with a major role in the 
Democratic victory, and although the 
Truman vote in urban industrial cen- 
ters matched the congressional Demo- 
cratic vote,” it should be noted that: 
even in this campaign the AFL’s po- 
litical organization did not officially 
back Mr. Truman. The traditional 
view still tethered the AFL to its non-, 


` partisanship. 


Up to 1952, then, labor in America 
found its basic patterns of ideology and 
method revolving around the election 
and program of the President, yet offi- 
cially the main body of labor in -the 
AFL remained apart from the presi- 
dential contest. The Roosevelt years 
precipitated labor’s commitment to the 
New Deal; the Truman election crys- 
tallized labor’s commitment to perma- 
nent political action. By 1952, labor’s 
political chick was ready to hatch. But 
to crack the old shell involved the pass- 
ing of William Green and the ascension 
of George Meany; the quiescence of 
Republican forces in the AFL leader- 
ship and the realization that labor—in 
effect—had really been behind Roose- 
velt and Truman anyhow. 


LEGISLATURES AND LABOR 


Labor’s turning to the President is 
an act of mass intuition, the instinc- 
tive response to a succession of experi- 
ences. American labor, long a foe of 
ideologies, could hardly do other than 


T Louis H. Bean, The Midterm Battle (New 
York: Business Press, 1950), p. 11; George 
H. Gallup, The Political Almanac, 1952 (New 
York: B. C. Forbes and Sons Publishing Co.). 
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follow the lead of its practical nose— 

_tatifying in resolution what it does in 
practice. Yet a careful examination of 
the President’s position in the Ameri- 
-can constitutional system—as it has 
evolved into the twentieth century—— 
readily reveals that Jabor’s intuitive re- 
liance upon the Presidency has sound 
structural underpinnings. 

Somewhere around the turn of the 
century, in state after state, the num- 

` ber of urban dwellers began to surpass 

‘the number of rural dwellers. 
rapid growth of the towns and cities 
was largely a result of America’s equally 
rapid industrialization. It appeared that 
in one state after another the urban 
areas would become the majority force 
in the state legislature—a reasonable 
and logical development in the light of 
the population trend. 

Faced with the rise of the urban 
power, two forces joined hands in state 
after state to halt the march of the in- 
dustrial worker, to prevent his enjoy- 
ing a fully representative voice in the 
state legislature. The dual forces were 
the rural politician and the wealthy ur- 
banite. They joined hands, either in a 
party or across party lines, to freeze 
existing apportionment of seats in the 
state legislature or to carve up the state 
into calculated designs to make im- 
probable, if not impossible, any urban 
majority.’ 

Although this reversal of the demo- 
cratic process—in effect, the disfran- 
chisement of millions of city dwellers in 
America—is' often blamed exclusively 


8“The rise of cities, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury caused the emergence of a large class of 
property-less laborers, whose enfranchisement 
alarmed men of substance, both rural and 
urban. After losing the battles over an ex- 
tended suffrage, conservatives in a number of 
states sought to neutralize its effects by con- 
trolling the apportionment of state legisla- 
tures.”—-Gordon E. Baker, Rural Versus Ur- 
ban Political Power (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday and Co, 1955), pp. 9-10. 


This _ 
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on the rural areas, a closer look at the 
politics of many states quickly reveals 
that the rural politician, holding dis- 
proportionately great power, is often 
the cat’s-paw of the big propertied ‘in- 
terests of the metropolis.” 

This artificial weighting of the state 
legislatures against labor has, willy- 
nilly, driven labor to turn to the fed- 
eral government for the action it needs. 
This process was neatly summed up by 
the American Assembly at its 1955 ses- 
sion on the Forty-Eight States: 


Most state legislatures do not accurately 
represent the people. In most state legis- 


. latures ‘one or both houses are elected by 


a system of apportionment that represents 
acres or towns or counties, rather than peo- 
ple as individuals. In many states this has 
been carried to the point where legislative 
action very frequently reflects ,minority 
rather than majority opinion. This has 
encouraged the majority to turn ‘to meth- 
ods that bypass a legislature so inequitably 
apportioned. The majority often looks 
solely to the governor who has been elected 
on a statewide basis; it adopts constitu- 
tional amendments that are in effect statu- 
tory measures; it writes into the constitu- 
tion detailed restrictions on the scope of 
the legislature’s powers; it displaces the 
legislature through excessive use of the 
initiative and referendum; or, it turns too 
often to the national Congress for relief. 
These are some of the results of a bad ap- 
portionment system.?° 


As labor turned to the federal gov- 
ernment, it found repeatedly that when 
the President of the United States put 
forward a program somewhat to labor’s 
liking the Congress of the United States 
would either reverse or deny the pro- 
gram in toto or at most grudgingly yield 
some particle. In effect, labor was 


? Dean McHenry, “Urban Versus Rural in 
California,” National Municipal Review, Vol. 
35, No. 7 (July 1946), pp. 350-54. - 

10 The Forty-Eight States, published by the 
American Assembly, Graduate School of Busi- 
ness, Columbia University, p. 139. 
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faced with the fact that the federal 
legislature, composed of representatives 
from districts carved by the state legis- 
latures, reflected the same kind of anti- 
labor bias as the state legislatures— 
and for the same reason. 

Where then can labor find a repre- 
sentative voice in government? Surely 
not in the typical state legislature, the 
gerrymandered product of antilabor ele- 
ments. Scarcely in the federal legisla- 
ture, the gerrymandered product of the 
gerrymandered state legislatures. By a 
process of elimination, the President 
stands alone, until such time as he, too, 
may be elected through some gerry- 
mandered scheme set up by our unrep- 
resentative state legislatures.” « 

Because of this built-in handicap 
against labor in our legislatures, labor 
finds itself turning to the executive— 
Governor and President—for both legis- 
lative and ‘administrative voice, with 
necessarily greater reliance on the Presi- 
dent because he wields far more power 
than most Governors, many of whom 
cannot even appoint their own cabinets. 


HISTORICAL DETERMINANTS 


Three major historical circumstances, 
during the last quarter century, have 
served to define labor’s attitude in 
politics and, consequently, toward the 
President, namely, (1) the Great De- 
pression; (2) World War II and its 
aftermath, the Korean War; (3) to- 


11 See the series of articles by Gus Tyler in 
New Republic on the subject of representa- 
tion in state and federal legislatures, New 
Republic, June 21, 1954, June 28, 1954, Janu- 
ary 31, 1955, and August 22, 1955. i 

12 Congressional Record, Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress, second session, Proceedings of the United 
States Senate, March 20 through March 27, 
1956. For a full explanation of the issues in- 
volved in the debate held during this period 
on the question of changing the presidential 
election System, see remarks of Senator Paul 
Douglas (D., Ill.), in Congressional Record, 
Eighty-fourth Congress, second session, March 
26, 1956, pp. 4939-78. 
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talitarianism, both Fascist and Com-- 
munist. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT 


The Great Depression turned labor’s 
mind to the campaign for full employ- 
ment through legislative and adminis- 
trative action. It was the Great De- 
pression that shattered the monumental 
stand of Gompers. The collective bar- 
gaining on which the old labor move- 
ment had depended to win wages, hours, 


_and security could only operate in an 


economy of employment. A union speaks 
for employees and, axiomatically, there 
must be employment before there can 
be employees. The fuller the employ- 
ment, the better the bargaining posi- 
tion of the employee—and the union. 
The greater the unemployment, the 
fewer employees and the weaker the 
union. Labor’s central socioeconomic 
goal today is full employment. ` 

In the Employment Act of 1946, 
wherein the President and his Council 
of Economic Advisers are charged with 
the responsibility for preserving a sound 
economy, it is extremely difficult to 
separate the President’s legislative from 
his executive powers. Some steps to 
maintain full employment can be taken 
by the President without consulting 
Congress; other steps require legisla- 
tion, perhaps on the recommendation 
of the President; still other areas of 
action require a congressional grant ol 
-authority to the President to be used 
at his discretion. 

The pivotal point for labor, in its 
pursuit of full employment, is the main- 
tenance of purchasing power. To la- 
bor, high wages means high purchasing 


13 The Declaration of Policy for the Em- 
ployment Act declares, in part, that “it is the 
continuing policy and responsibility of the 
Federal Government to use all practicable 
means ...to promote maximum employ- 
ment, production, and purchasing power.”’— 
United States Code Annotated, p. 261. 
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power and, in consequence, a busy and 
sturdy domestic market. 


Key ROLE or PRESIDENTIAL 
APPOINTEES 


The National Industrial Recovery Act 
was the first nationwide attempt in 
‘modern times to set floors on wages 
and ceilings on hours on an industry- 
by-industry basis. The role of public 
members, appointed by the President, 
as guides and administrators of this 
program gave as much substance to the 
National Recovery Administration as 
the basic legislation. NRA proved to 
labor that the President of the United 
States, through legislative initiative and 
through executive action, could take 
whole industries and “organize” them. 
To many unions, this had been an old 
dream; now it happened. 

This happened, moreover, without de- 
stroying or weakening the unions. Ameri- 
can labor had long been haunted by the 
fear that economic action by law would 
wipe out the ground for economic ac- 
tion by unions.** Under NRA, how- 
ever, the unions were made a vital part 
of the government-employer-labor part- 
nership. Almost overnight, the unions 
doubled and trebled their membership.*® 
They became the recognized bargaining 
agents for whole industries; they be- 
came unpaid agents of Uncle Sam in 
the enforcement of the NIRA codes. 

Section 7a of NIRA and the subse- 
quent National Labor Relations Act 
(Wagner Act of 1935) brought labor 
into even more intimate contact with 
the President. It was the President: of 
the United States who appointed the 


24 An inverse ratio between union strength 
and political action characterized American 
labor for well over a century. See Perlman, 
op. cit. (note 6 supra), pp. 276-77. 

15 Total membership in all unions in the 
United States in 1933 was -2,857,000. By 
1938, it had climbed to 8,265,000. Statistical 


Abstract of the United States, 1955, published © 


by the U. 5. Department of Commerce. 


members of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and, through them, chose 
and assigned the field staff, the’ re- 
gional officers, the attorneys, the trial 
examiners—the vast army of industrial 
police and courts. Millions of trade 
unionists—and virtually every trade un- 
ion leader in the nation—came into 
close touch with these appointees. And 
every trade unionist knew, as every em- 
ployer knew, that no matter how the 
law was written, the kind of man who 
was sitting on the case for the NLRB, 
whether examiner or board member, 
could do much to make the law read 
one way or the other. If the power to 
interpret is the power to legislate in the 
courts, it is likewise the power to legis- 
late under Section 7a of NIRA, under 
the Wagner Act, and under:the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

The kind of man the President of the 
United States appoints to the National 
Labor Relations Board can have as 
much meaning for American labor as a 
thousand organizers—plus or minus— 
in the factories and in the field. 

Just as labor’s fate depends greatly 
on the kind of men sitting in the indus- 
trial courts, so too does labor’s fate de- 
pend upon the kind of men sitting in 
the federal courts, especially in the 
courts of appeals. Appeals from the 
National Labor Relations Board go di- 
rectly to these courts. Other cases 
directly affecting labor, arising under 
the Walsh-Healy Government Contracts 
Act, the Davis-Bacon Act, the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, the Norris—La 
Guardia Anti-Injunction Act, and the 
Railway Labor Act, have gone to the 


.courts. The President’s power to ap- 


point the judges, at all levels, is in the 
area of labor concern as meaningful for 
the trade unions as the legislative power 
of Congress. 

Although NIRA—and the National 
Labor Relations Act and the Taft- 
Hartley Act that evolved out of NIRA 
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—have played and now play a central 
role ‘in Jabor’s attitude toward govern- 
ment, and especially toward the Presi- 
dent, these monumental pieces of legis- 
lation by no means define labor’s full 
` interest in legislation and Presidential 
action -in the realm of maintaining full 
employment, 

Out of the ashes of NIRA arose the 
Wagner Act; out of the same ashes 
arose the Fair Labor Standards Act. An 
original minimum wage set at twenty- 
five cents an hour has now become a 
dollar an hour. In each change, the 
President, either directly or through 
his Secretary of Labor, played a de- 
cisive part in determining the new level 
of legislation.1® But the President, 
through the Labor Department, can do 
and has done much to shape the char- 
acter of the minimum—after legisla- 
tion. The Department of Labor grants 
learner and handicapped worker per- 
mits. The Secretary of Labor can issue 
homework permits. For industry in 
- Puerto Rico, the Secretary of Labor 
appoints industry committees to deter- 
mine minimum wages. Enforcement of 
the entire act—the policing of the mills 
and factories—is in the hands of the 
Labor Department. 

Closely allied with the minimum wage 
law is.the Walsh-Healy Act, empower- 
ing the Secretary of Labor to set in- 
dustry-wide minima for work done un- 
der government contract. A single act 
of a Presidential appointee, under this 
law, establishes the minimum wage for 
government work in an’ industry. 


PRESIDENTIAL DISPOSITION oF FUNDS 


In the pursuit of full employment, the . 


federal government has relied heavily 
on public works. Here as elsewhere 
the President has combined legislative 


16 Report of the General Executive Board 
to the Twenty-ninth Convention of the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
(May 1956), pp. 50-54. 


and executive responsibilities. The basic 
appropriation for public works comes 
from Congress. But the President 
finally decides what to do with the 
money, where to do it, and when to do 
it. His use or withholding of the funds 
at a given time, his allocation of the 
money to one area or another, his de- 
cision to replant a forest or build a 
hospital, can have as much effect on the 
nature of employment both nationally 
and in a given area as the legislation it- 
self. During the last four years, dis- 
tressed areas of the nation—with their 
unions forming an always vocal part of 
the delegation—have been running to 
the President of the United States to 
get funds applied for public works or 
to get government contracts for indus- 
tries in their areas. i 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics, a di- 
vision of the Department of Labor, has 
been integrated into many trade union 
agreements. Millions of workers are 
covered by agreements containing an 
escalator clause geared to the cost of 
living, as officially certified by BLS. 
The manner in which the Bureau sets 
up its index, gathers its data, weights 
the ingredients, directly affects the 
wages of American workers, either up- 
ward or downward.*" 


GOVERNMENT ACTION AND THE 
Economy 


The areas indicated above are those 
in which the government, in pursuit of 
full employment, determines wage rates. 


17 Among unions with “escalator clauses” 


` geared to the BLS Index are United Shoe 


Workers; International Association of Ma- 
chinists; International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union; International Union of Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers; United. Glass 
and Ceramic Workers; Boot and Shoe Work- 
ers Union; International Chemical Workers 
Union.—Collective Bargaining and Contracts, 
published by the Bureau of National Affairs. 
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and employment. But there are the 
many other areas where governmental 
action affects the economy, for example: 

1. Unemployment insurance. Through 
* federal action, the minimum standards 
for the states can be elevated to man- 
date higher payments for longer periods, 
to make allowance for dependents. _ 

2. Social security. Through federal 
action, the regular payments to the 
aged can be increased, retirement age 
lowered, permanent disability allowed 
payment in full.?® 

3. Housing. Through federal ‘action, 
the number of federally financed dwell- 
ings can be increased or decreased. 
Through executive action, the alloca- 
tions of the money are determined.?° 

To labor, these three lines of action 
are closely associated with full employ- 
ment, either because they mean greater 
purchasing power to the jobless or aged 
or because they mean direct employ- 
ment, as in housing. Funds for educa- 
tional institutions fall under the same 
heading as funds for housing and pub- 
lic works. In each of these cases, la- 
bor has the additional interest of wages 
paid to workers on these projects, an 
administrative determination.” 

There are ‘still other areas, however, 
apparently further from labor’s direct 
interest in labor-management relations, 
that deeply concern the modern union. 
These are the areas that touch the 
worker as consumer. 

What a trade union family must pay 
for, natural gas, for electricity, for tele- 

18 Paul Douglas, “The General Welfare,” in 
Voting Guide, 1956 (Washington, D. C.: 
Americans for Democratic -Action, 1956), pp. 
42-53. 

19 Ibid., pp. 160-62. 

201955 Constitutional Convention Proceed- 
ings, published‘ by the American Federation 
of Labor and Congfess of Industrial Organi- 
zations, pp. 4446. 

21 Ibid., pp. 160-62. : 

22 Report of the Executive Council of the 


American Federation of Labor to the Seventy- 
fourth Convention (December 1955), p. 75. 


phone, for goods shipped across state 
lines, for a pack of tobacco, for a bottle 
of Scotch, are all affected by the action 
of regulatory ‘agencies—appointed _ by 
the President of the United States.” 
Finally, there are the areas that seem 
furthest removed from labor, yet hold 
a continuing interest for the American 
labor movement in its pursuit of a 
sound economy. These include such 
areas as the interest rate, the rediscount 
rate, the tax rate (and the kinds of 
taxes), installment buying regulations, 
the budget, farm parity. They inter- 
est labor because, as the Council of 
Economic Advisers repeatedly points 
out, these items affect employment in 
America. And virtually all of these 
areas involve Presidential action—both 
legislative and administrative. 


War EMERGENCY POWERS 


To repeat: If the greatest impetus to _ 
labor’s foray into the area of political 
controls over the economy stems from 
the Great Depression, a further involve- 
ment of labor with government—and 
here even more especially with the 
President—arises from World War II 
and the Korean conflict. Even before 
World War II, America had set up a 
system of price and wage controls. 
Price controls affected the worker as 
consumer; wage controls affected the 
worker as producer. The double set of 
controls gripped the worker tightly both 
at home and on the payline.” 

Although basic authority to establish 
these controls—plus quotas and ration- 
ing and manpower—came from the Con- 


23 1955 Convention (AFL-CIO) Proceedings 
(cited note 20 supra), pp. 132-33. For a wide 
range of subjects used by labor to judge fed- 
eral -office candidates, see Voting Records of 
Senators and Representatives, 1947 through 
May 1954, published by Labor’s League for 
Political Education (Washington, Ð. C., 
1954), pp. 2-3, 12-13. See also 1954 Hand- 
book, published by CIO Political Action Com- 
mittee, Washington, D. C. 
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gress of the United States, it was the 
President who implemented the con- 
gressional decision. It was the Presi- 
dent who named the key personnel, 
who could remove the key personnel, 
and who could, through the power of 
appointment and influence with ap- 
pointees, carve the character of the 
controls. 

By edict, the President could— 
through the administrative agencies—fix 
wage levels and fix the cost of living. 
In wartime, our “legislated economy” 
became an “administrated economy,” 
with the President in charge of the “ad- 
ministration.” And what was true for 
the war period applied with only slightly 
less force. to the pre- and postwar 
economies. 

During ‘these emergency periods, the 
President has another authority, now 
both written and implied—the power to 
maintain industrial peace. Under the 
Taft-Hartley Act the President has‘ the 
power to “cool off” for eighty days a 
strike which threatens the health and 
safety of the nation.2* In wartime, the 
President’s emergency powers have been 
used to’ seize industries—although the 
extent of this power in war and peace 
remains a moot question, still to be de- 
termined by the vigor of a future Presi- 
dent and the nature of the courts. 

During -the last twenty-four years, 
about half the period was stamped 
“emergency,” with the President wield- 
ing extraordinary powers in addition to 
his considerable ordinary powers. These 
powers to set wages, fix prices, con- 
trol manpower and materials, suspend 
strikes,-and seize industry represent the 
power of life and death over labor. 

Through a skillful relationship with 
the administration, labor found during 
World War II that it could grow in size 
and gain ground economically. 

As Joel Seidman points out: ` 


24 Section 208, Labor-Management Relations 
Act (Taft-Hartley), 1947. 


This review of labor’s experiences during 
World War II, while it has both debits 


- and credits in abundance, yields a balance 


not unfavorable to the labor movement. 
Trade-union membership in the United 
States, under 9,000,000 when the defense 
crisis developed in 1940, had risen to ap- 
proximately 14,750,000 by the time hos- 
tilities ended, and remained at approxi- 
mately that figure through the reconversion 
period. In terms of living standards work- 
ers showed gains through the defense pe- 
riod, as earnings rose more sharply than 
living costs; and even more rapid advances 
during the early war years, as workers 
moved into better paying jobs and as over- 
time earnings continued high, while price 
control kept living costs from rising too 
rapidly.?5 


During the same period (World War 
II), labor saw the President of the 
United States use his executive power 
to set up a Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice. To no small degree, 
this action was due to the prodding of 
a labor leader, A. Philip Randolph, 
President of the Brotherhood of Sleep- 
ing Car Porters. This Presidential ac- 
tion dramatized the fact that progress 
in civil rights could be made by .Presi- 
dential action as well as by legislation 
and court decision. ; 

At the merger convention, the AFL- 
CIO committed itself “to encourage all 
workers without regard to race, creed, 
color or national origin to share in the . 
full benefits of union organization.” 
The same convention set up a Com- 


_Mittee on Civil Rights to implement 


the decision to end discrimination. 
Consequently, in this area, too, the la- 
bor movement finds itself turning to 
the President of the United States as 
an instrumentality for the realization 
of its program.?¢ < 


25 Joel Seidman, American Labor from De- 
fense to Reconversion (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1953), p. 270. 

261955 Convention (AFL-CIO) Proceed- 
ings, cited note 20 (supra), p. 109. 
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TOTALITARIANISM PusHES AMERICAN 
LABOR to WORLD-MINDEDNESS 


Finally, and not the least of the fac- 


tors that have come to influence labor’s ` 


political outlook, the rise of totalitarian- 
ism has converted American labor into 
a highly world-minded agency. Both 
fascism and communism, as . political 
movements and as systems of govern- 
ment, have come to represent the ulti- 
mate evil for the trade unions of the 
United States. And, in consequence, 
labor has a profound and abiding in- 
terest in American foreign policy. 
Prior to World War II, the AFL 
_eschewed participation in the world la- 
bor organizations, predominantly So- 
cialist in character. After World War 
II, the AFL and the CIO became top- 
level participants in the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 
Through its ICFTU contacts, the 
American labor movement enjoys both 
a source of information and an agency 
for action below official government and 
news channels.?7 l 
Because American labor has a real 
commitment to the maintenance of free 
trade unionism everywhere and because 
it has direct sources of information and 
because it is active on a world-wide la- 
bor and political front, the trade un- 
ion’s involvement with foreign policy, 
with the work of the State Depart- 
ment, Defense Department, United 
States Information Service, and. so 
forth, is complex and continuing. 


` 2t David Dubinsky, “Rift and Realignment 
in World Labor,” Foreign Affairs, January 
1949. 


Here, once more, it is to the Presi- 
dent and his appointees that labor turns 
as the central and driving force in for- 
eign policy. - 


LABOR Looks To THE PRESIDENT 


In summary, labor bas no narrow 
construction of Presidential power. La- 
bor sees the President as candidate, 
making the platform for his party as 
he speaks off the back of a train or in 
Madison Square Garden. Labor sees 
the President as the man who tells Con- 
gress about the State of the Union, 
keynoting and highlighting a legislative 
program for America. Labor sees the 
President as party leader, able to elect 
many a Congressman who rides to 
power on the presidential coattails. 
Labor sees the President as the Chief 
Executive, appointing department heads 
and bureau chiefs who, by administra- 
tive action, make, unmake, enforce, or 
close their eyes to law. Labor sees the 
President as holder of the patronage 
whip and as the man who appoints the 
federal judges who, though few in num- 
ber, have made almost as much Ameri- 
can history as the federal legislature. 
Labor sees the President finally as the 
man who helps set the intellectual fash- 
ion of the times, by his words, his as- 


. sociates, and his daily deeds. 


Because labor thinks of the President 
in these terms, it is not unusual or 
shocking or alarming that labor should 
want a Chief Executive who will truly 
be the. President of the United States, 
fulfilling both his constitutional and ex- 
traconstitutional duties as they have 
evolved to our day. 
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The President As Chief Legislator 


By Wirrrep E. BINKLEY 


HERE can one find a finer ex- 

ample of the natural history of 
our political institutions than the way 
‘in which the dynamic forces of Ameri- 
can society have transformed the Chief 
Executive of the written Constitution 
into the Chief Legislator of our unwrit- 
ten constitution? Apparently the fram- 
ers of the document expected the Presi- 
dent to be most of all a co-ordinator of 
the political organs of the federal gov- 
ernment, and it is by no means cer- 
tain that they intended him to be even 
the administrative chief.1 In picturesque 
metaphor the late Samuel P. Orth prob- 
ably came close to recovering the con- 
ception of the Fathers as to what the 
President was intended to be: 


The “Fathers’ ” idea of leadership [of the 
President] was modest. It was... the 
leadership of a conductor directing his or- 
chestra, every member—including the con- 
ductor himself—bound to follow the music, 
and the- principal duty of the leader being 
to insure tempo and harmony—not too 
` fast, not too slow, and all together.? 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY VERSION 
OF THE PRESIDENCY 


voter, he seems to sense intuitively the 
patent realities of the legislative func- 
tion of the President, as his conduct at 
the ballot box almost always reveals. 
In fact the citizen, as a voter, scarcely 


‘shows any consciousness whatever of 


Certainly the contrast is striking be- - 


tween the prescriptions for the Presi- 
dency in our fundamental instrument 
and the functioning reality of the great 
office in mid-twentieth century. No 
matter what misconceptions the typi- 
cal American citizen may have picked 
up in his secondary school study of 
governments, in due course, when a 


1See Frank J. Goodnow, Comparative Ad- 
ministrative Law (New York, 1893), Vol. I, 
Chap. II. 

2 Samuel P., Orth, “Presidential Leadership,” 
Yale Review, n. s. Vol. 10 (April 1921), p 
454. 


. isolationism versus 
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the President’s executive function, but 
instead manifests a quadrennial con- 
cern as to the legislation the presiden- 
tial candidates if elected may promote 
or prevent. “Popular demand for the 
appearance of the President in lesser 
parts leaves him little time to star as 
Chief Executive,” observed the late Pro- 
fessor McBain. “Politics has trans- 
formed his minor into his major role.” 2 

What ‘will the presidential candidate, 
if elected, do about taxes, farm sup- 
port, the welfare of labor, and all the 
other issues that constitute the subjects 
of congressional legislation? What can 
he induce Congress to do or keep it 
from doing? Look at the dominant 
issues of presidential campaigns over 
the decades. In 1884, 1888, and 1892 
it was the tariff; in 1896 and 1900, the 
currency and insular expansion; in 1912, 
a progressive versus a “stand-pat” pro- 
gram; in 1932, depression relief; in 
1936, the New Deal policies; in 1940, 
national defense 
preparation; in 1948, farm support; in 
1952 “creeping socialism” and state 
rights—but never once what kind of 
executive the candidate is or may turn 
out to be. 

Even in the midst of ie administra- 
tion of President McKinley the late 
Henry Jones Ford perceived “that the 
only power which can end party du- 
plicity and define issues in such a way 


3 Howard Lee McBain, The Living Consti- 
tution (New York, 1927), p. 115. 
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that public opinion can pass upon them 
decisively, is that which emanates from 
presidential authority. It is the rule-of 
our politics that no vexed question is 
settled except by executive policy.” + 
Then he proceeded to point out that 
even Presidents repudiated by their 
parties—Tyler, Johnson, and Cleveland 
—furnished the issues on which party 
action turned.. : 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY CONCEPTIÓN 


` The twentieth-century version of the 
President as chief legislator was conse- 
quent upon a revolution as marked in 
the transformation it effected as the 
Jeffersonian and the Jacksonian revo- 
lutions. The latter-nineteenth-century 
conception of the Presidency which the 
current one displaced was concisely 
epitomized in the notorious Wade- 


Davis Manifesto of 1864, in which the 


Republican’ majority leaders of the 
House and Senate respectively pub- 
lished a furious blast at President Lin- 
coln for his pocket veto of a Recon- 
struction bill. 


He must understand . . . that the E 
of Congress is paramount [declared the 
irate congressional leaders] and must be 
respected; that the whole body of Union 
men in Congress will not submit to be im- 
peached by him of rash and unconstitu- 
tionál legislation, and if he wishes our sup- 
port [Lincoln was a candidate for re-elec- 
„tion then] he must confine himself to his 
executive dúties—to obey and execute, not 
to make the laws.® 


THE PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGE 


As a consequence of the prevailing 
Republican dogma of Presidential sub- 
ordination to Congress the typical nine- 
teenth-century Presidential message to 
Congress was so perfunctory that James 


4 The Rise and Growth of American Politics 
(New York, 1898), p. 283. 

5 Quoted by John J. Nicolay.and John Hay, 
Abraham Lincoln: A History (10 vols.; New 
York, 1890), Vol. IX, pp. 125-27. 


Bryce in the'1880’s observed: “The ex- 
pression of his [the President’s] wishes 
conveyed to Congress in messages has 
not necessarily any more effect on Con- 
gress than an article in a prominent 
party newspaper.” ® Presidential mes- 
sages then tended to be innocuous scis- 
sors-and-paste assemblages of depart- 
mental reports to the President consti- 
tuting poorly integrated miscellanies. 
Customarily, within Congress, various 
parts of the message were assigned to 
appropriate committees, where they 
were likely to be pigeonholed. When, 
in the very midst of this era, President 
Cleveland loaded his message of De- 
cember 1887 with an earnest plea for 
tariff reduction such a partisan uproar 
resulted that Cleveland failed to be re- 
elected, the Democrats lost both houses 
of Congress, and the new Congress 
drastically revised the tariff upward. 


Theodore Roosevelt 


Once when a friendly critic asked 
President Theodore Roosevelt the rea- 
son for the interminably long mélange 
of topics constituting his messages he 
got the reply, “Are you aware also of 
the extreme unwisdom of irritating Con- 
gress by fixing the details of a bill 
concerning which they are very sensi- 
tive instead of laying down a general 
policy?” ? 

Despite his professed precaution as to 
specific demands in his messages, Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt was a pioneer 
in initiating the twentieth-century trend 
of Presidential leadership in legislation 
and, in fact, he “gave the presidency 
an organic connection with Congress.” ® 
“Tn theory,” wrote Roosevelt years after 

8 American Commonwealth (Commonwealth 
Edition; New York, 1908), Vol. I, p. 230. 

T Joseph Bucklin Bishop, Theodore Roose- 
velt and His Time Shown in His Own Letters 
(New York, 1920), Vol. I, p. 233. 

8 Samuel Eliot Morison, Oxford History of 


the United States (London, 1927), Vol. II, p. 
449, 
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retiring from the Presidency, “the Ex- 
ecutive has nothing to do with legisla- 
tion. In practice, as things now are, 
the Executive is or ought to be pecul- 
iarly representative of the people as a 
whole.” ® With the perceptive eye of 
the practiced politician President Roose- 
velt saw the then well-nigh omnipotent 
Speaker of the House Joseph Cannon 
as a medium through whom he might 
exercise his legislative leadership of the 
House if not of Congress, since in those 
days even the Senate could be bent re- 
peatedly to the will of Speaker Can- 
non.*° 

No sooner had Joseph Cannon been 
elected Speaker than President Roose- 
velt asked him to call at the White 


House, and their conferences became 


frequent. Thanks to Roosevelt’s own 
experience as a legislator he and Can- 
non came to a working understanding 
of their respective roles in lawmaking. 
Years later Cannon admitted: 


We did not always agree; in fact we more 
often disagreed but seldom on principle 
and usually as to practical methods. 
Roosevelt had the outlook of the Execu- 
tive and the ambition to do things. I had 
the more confined outlook of the legislator 
who had to consider ways of meeting the 
expenditures of new departments and ex- 
pansions in government.1t 


Since the chairmeh of the committees 
conferred with the Speaker, his office 
was a Clearinghouse of majority opin- 
ion to be relayed to the President, who 
conferred with Speaker Cannon on all 
important proposed legislation through- 
out his administration. “He was a 
good sportsman,” said Cannon, “and 
accepted what he could get so long as 
legislation conformed even in part to 


2 Theodore Roosevelt: An Autobiography 
(New York, 1913), p. 306. 

10 See Blair Bolles, Tyrant from Illinois 
(New York, 1951), pp. 76, 77. 

11L, White Busbey, Uncle 
(New York, 1927), pp. 217, 218. 


Joe Cannon 


his recommendations.” 1> -Cannon no 
doubt idealized the relationship some- 
what, but here was the earliest attempt 
to systematize the function of the Chief 
Legislator. x 

Sometimes President Theodore Roose- 
velt could resort to audacious strata- 
gems not at all free from considerable 
guile in accomplishing a legislative ob- 
jective. Thus in February 1903 the 
Elkins Act forbidding rebates by the 
railroads was passed without difficulty. 
But the President was pushing a bill to 
establish a new Department of Com- 
merce and Labor containing a Bureau 
of Corporations “to investigate the op- 
erations and conduct of interstate cor- 
porations.” This proposal alarmed big 
business, and John D. Archbold, who 
had become the presiding genius of the 
Standard Oil Company, wrote to a 
Pennsylvania Congressman in opposi- 
tion to the Bureau. Getting wind of 
this fact, Roosevelt conveyed to Wash- 
ington correspondents that he under- 
stood six Senators had. received tele- 
grams from John D. Rockefeller op- 
posing ‘any antitrust legislation. This 
proved to be a bombshell, as was in- 
tended, and although none of the six 
Senators was ever identified the public 
reaction was effective. “I got the bill. 
through by publishing those telegrams 
and concentrating public attention on 
the bill,” said the President somewhat 
later.1* i 


President Taft 


President Roosevelt’s immediate suc- 
cessor, Taft, had none of the Roosevelt 
flair for dramatizing Presidential lead- 
ership. Taft did however astonish con- 
servatives and the constitutional purists 
by collaborating with his Attorney Gen- 


12 Ibid „ p.219. See George Rothwell Brown, 
The Leadership of Congress (Indianapolis, 
Ind., 1922), pp. 122, 123, 127. 

13 Henry F. Pringle, Theodore Roosevelt | 
(New York, 1931), p. 341. 
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eral, George W. Wickersham, in prepar- 
ing the draft of the first corporation. 
tax bill, which he sent to Congress 
along with a message. This action was 
resented as an encroachment upon the 
legislative function of Congress.1* Some- 
what later Attorney General Wicker- 
sham submitted to Congress the bill to 
extend the authority of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission which evolved 
into the Mann-Elkins Act.*® 


Wilson’s theory of Presidential initie- 
tive in legislation 


In contrast with President Theodore 
Roosevelt, whose legislative leadership 


was. that of pragmatic opportunism, - 


Woodrow Wilson brought to the Presi- 
dency the matured theory of a would-be 
prime minister. He was prepared to 
give a startling new interpretation and 
practical application of the innocent- 
looking direction of the Constitution to 
the President to “give to the Congress 
Information of the State of the Union, 
and recommend to their Consideration 
such Measures as he shall judge neces- 
sary and expedient.” 16 It should be 
noted that the Constitution here im- 
poses upon the President a duty rather 
than a power. He is-the absolute judge 
of what the message shall contain and 
consequently is free to withhold what- 
ever information he does not choose to 
impart. Moreover Congress has no 
means of extracting from him anything 
he decides to withhold. 

It was Woodrow Wilson’s great con- 
tribution to the Presidency to have 
made the provision of the Constitution 
for the Presidential message to Congress 
the basis of dynamic legislative leader- 
ship. The extraordinary significance of 
the State of the Union message today 


14See Harold Martin Bowman, “Congress 
and the Supreme Court,” Political Science 
Quarterly, Vol. 25 (March 1910), p- 20. 

1536 Stat., 539. 

16 Art. TI, sec. 3. 
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owes much to the imagination and ini- 
tiative of the only political scientist to 
have become Chief Magistrate of tup 
United States. 

Woodrow Wilson’s dogma of Presi- 
dential initiative in legislation, based 
on the message to Congress, had been 
maturing during the long generation 
since the publication of his first ar- 
ticle." One President after another, as 
the years passed, had failed to measure 
up to Woodrow Wilson’s hopes until 
Theodore Roosevelt, concerning whom 
he wrote, “We must admit that he is 
an aggressive leader. He led Congress 
—he was not driven by Congress.” Es- 
sential to Wilson’s dogma was his con- 
viction that the President must be a 
party man “who has the personality and 
initiative to enforce his views upon the 
people and upon Congress.” 18 Persist- 
ent in the pattern of Wilson’s concep- 
tion of the Presidency is the analogy of 
the prime ministry he read into the 
Constitution’s provision for the Presi- 
dential message to Congress. As he 
conceived the position, the President as 
party leader and quasi prime minister 
should resign if one of his major legis- 
lative proposals to Congress was voted 
down. Thus he would have resigned had 
the repeal of the exemption of Amèri- 
can vessels from payment of Panama 
Canal tolls, contrary to a treaty agree- 
ment, been defeated when voted on in 
the early days of his Presidency: 


In case of failure in this matter, I shall fo 
to the country, after my resignation is ten- 
dered, and ask whether America is to stand 
before the world as a nation that violates 
its contracts as mere matters of conven- 
ience, upon a basis of expediency.?9 


17 See Woodrow Wilson, “Cabinet Govern- 
ment in the United States,” International Re- 
view, Vol. 6 (August 1879), pp. 46-163. 

18 Constitutional Government in the United 
States (New York, 1908), p. 65. i 

19 David Lawrence, The True Story of 
Woodrow Wilson (New York, 1924); pp. 310, 
ail, 
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Wilson’s legislative achievements 
E 


In keeping with President Wilson’s 
formula of the prime ministry was his 
dramatic appearance in person before 
Congress on major proposals for legis- 
lation, instead of sending a written mes- 
sage to be read by a clerk according to 
the century-old custom. Under his dy- 
namic leadership the first consistent re- 
vision of the tariff since the adminis- 
tration of President Polk was achieved 
after an effective co-ordination of the 
parts played by President and congres- 
sional committees and a Wilsonian blast 
at the tariff lobbyists that sent them 
scurrying,?° 
sional mill became the most consistent 
since the Hamiltonian program of the 
first years under the Constitution—a 
program put through the First Con- 
gress by one who also insisted on being 
considered a prime minister. In addi- 
tion to the Underwood Tariff Wilson 
put through such statutory landmarks 
as the Federal Reserve Act, the Clayton 
Antitrust Act, and the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. 

So cordial was the relation of the 
President to his party organization in 
Congress that the considerable opposi- 
tion to the Federal Reserve Act was 
overcome and on the final vote every 
Democratic Senator voted for the bill.?+ 
Here was a perfect fulfillment of the 
Wilson dream of party government un- 
der the leadership of a “prime minister.” 
Herein was his realization of the full 
possibility of the Constitution’s provi- 
sion for the Presidential message. Cir- 
cumstances provided the opportunity, 
but whatever hopes Wilson may have 
had of institutionalizing this peculiar 
pattern of Presidential leadership were 

. doomed to disappointment. 


20 Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wilson, 
Life and Letters (5 vols.; New York, 1927- 
33), Vol. IV, pp. 123, 124. 

21 Ibid., pp. 174 ff. 


The grist of the congres- . 


Jr anklin D. Roosevelt 


The three Republican Bredients be- 
tween Woodrow Wilson and Franklin 
Roosevelt made no contribution to the 
trend toward the chief legislatorship 
that Theodore Roosevelt had initiated. 
Franklin Roosevelt revived the Wil- 
sonian pattern of Presidential leader- 
ship in legislation. “Without leader- 
ship, alert and sensitive to change, we 
are all bogged up or lose our way,” he 
said only a week after his first elec- 
tion.?? Not in a dozen years had such 
a note been struck by a President. Two 
months later he was guest of honor at 
the annual dinner of the Harvard Club 
of New York City. Former President of 
Harvard A. Lawrence Lowell, an out- 
standing political scientist under whose 
tuition the President-elect had studied, 
was the principal speaker. Discoursing 
on the Presidency, Lowell turned to 
Roosevelt to say that the most impor- 
tant principle for the Chief Executive is 
that he must always take and hold the 
initiative in his dealings with Congress 
and with his Cabinet, and generally 
with the public. He declared that if 
Roosevelt would always apply this prin- 
ciple there would be little doubt of his 
success.?8 ; 

The crisis of March 1933, when 
Franklin Roosevelt was inaugurated, 
provided the greatest crisis since the 
Civil War for exploiting the peculiar 
political aptitudes and talents of Frank- 
lin Roosevelt. Thus he reassured a 
perplexed and almost despairing peo- 
ple: “In every dark hour of our na- 
tional life a leadership of frankness and 
of vigor has met with that understand- 
ing and support of the people them- 
selves which is essential to victory.” 4 

22 New. York Times, November 13, 1932, 
Sec. 8, p. 1. 

23 Louis B. Wehle, Hidden Threads of His- 
tory (New York, 1953), p. 134. 


24 Franklin D. Roosevelt, On Our Way 
(New York, 1934), pp. 255-56. 
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Then followed the “Hundred Days” 


during which President Roosevelt, avoid- 
_ ing clashes, collaborated with amateur 
Congressmen who without executive 
leadership would -have been bewildered 
by the gargantuan crisis. Confronted 
by an undisciplined Congress and an 
inchoate public sentiment the President 
nevertheless managed to control the 
situation... As E. Pendleton Herring 
said: i 


By great fortune a skillful politician was 
in the White House who knew how to 


handle the public and how to negotiate - 


with Congress. The President was able to 
` out-maneuver his opponents and to com- 
promise when a clear victory was impos- 
sible. His leadership supplied the unifying 
force.?5 


After the “Hundred Days” leadership 
becamé more systematic. Former legis- 
lator Roosevelt knew that lawmaking is 
a tedious process, that committee hear- 
ings are required so that groups con- 
cerned about pending legislation may 
appear. Congressmen must estimate the 
strength of conflicting constituent in- 
terests concerning bills and calculate 
the balance of social forces impinging 
on pending measures. In time Presi- 
dent Roosevelt developed a procedure 
of his own for promoting legislation. 
Preliminary studies were made by out- 
standing specialists in the field of a 
proposed piece of legislation. Mean- 
while information was disseminated to 
inform the public and bring constituent 
pressure to bear on legislators. He took 
pains to have administration bills as- 
signed to favorable committees when 
possible and seldom did one reach a 
hostile committee. When, in the com- 
mittee stage, hearings were held, the 
specialists were ready with answers to 
the questioris propounded. A prepared 


25 «The First Session of the Seventy-third 
Congress,” American Political Science Review, 
Vol. 28 (February 1934), p. 82. 


bill usually accompanied the message 
proposing the legislation.”¢ 

Congress was surely listening to a 
disciple of Woodrow Wilson when, in 
his second State of the Union address, 
Franklin Roosevelt said: 


Out of these friendly contacts we are, for- 
tunately, building a strong and permanent 
tie between the legislative and executive 
branches of the Government. The letter 
of the Constitution wisely declared a sepa- 
ration, but the impulse of common pur- 
pose declares a union.?? 


Such was the theory implemented. fre- 
quently by a 9:45 meeting of the Sec- 
retary of State, the Budget Director, 
the Senate Majority Leader, and the 
Speaker of the House. “In practice,” 
as E: P. Herring observed of the Presi- 
dent, “he evolved informally a ‘master- 
ministry’ of congressional leaders, cabi- 
net officers, and executive officials work- 
ing through the White House.” ** No 
doctrinaire, President Roosevelt frankly 
avowed he employed the play-by-play 
tactics of the football quarterback. 
Pliable though President Roosevelt 
might be as to means employed, he was, 
in his first term, inflexible as to his 
“must” legislation. The confusion in 
Congress early in 1935 led to a riimor 
that the President was in poor health 
and his leadership seriously impaired, 


“but by the time Congress had ad- 


journed even so critical a commentator 
as Charles A. Beard concluded: 


. .. the victory of President Roosevelt 
all along the line was beyond question. . . . 

After the démocratic processes of debate 
and confusion were given a free rein lead- 


26 See “Congress’ Reasons for Delay in Pass- 
ing the President’s Bills,’ United States News 
and World Report, January 18, 1946. The 
“Delay” in the title refers to events in the 
administration of President Truman, who was 
less systematic in promoting his measures. 

27 Op. cit. (note 24 supra), p. 209. 

28“Second Session of the Seventy-third 
Congress,” American Political Science Review, 
Vol. 28 (October 1934), p. 854. 
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ership emerged in the end. When results 
were surveyed at the conclusion of the dis- 
cussion and uproar, it could be truly said 
that seldom, if ever, in the long history of 
Congress had so many striking and vital 
measures been spread upon the law books 
in a single session. i 


Preparation of the Presidential message 
in Truman’s administration 


How far we. have gone since the day 
when a President sat down at his desk 
and scribbled out his longhand mes- 
sages to Congress! The elaborate or- 
ganization of the Executive Office of 


the President has now practically insti- - 


tutionalized the preparation of the mes- 
sages or addresses on the State of the 


Union and the Budget and the Eco-. 


nomic Report. Let us take President 
Truman’s State of the Union message to 
the Eighty-first Congress in January 
1949, As early as the preceding July 
the Bureau of the Budget had received 
from the various agencies the replies to 
its requests for the budget estimates 
and for suggested items of legislation. 
The Legislative Reference Division of 
the Budget Bureau then prepared from 
the replies a tentative list of eighty- 
three items of possible legislation, di- 
vided into those considered certain to 
be recommended and those less certain. 
Then teams of experts from the White 
House staff, the federal agencies, and 
the Budget Bureau began long-range 
drafting of tentative legislation and pre- 
paring supporting data and arguments. 
Meanwhile White House staff members 
sorted out and analyzed~the proposed 
items of legislation and began work on 
the State of the Union message. As 
tentative drafts were completed they 
were circulated among Cabinet mem- 
bers and other top officials. 

President Truman himself laid down 
the outline of the message before a 


29 “The Labors of Congress,” Current His- 
tory, Vol. 43 (October 1935), p. 64. 


word was written. The message evolved 
through several drafts under the super- 
vision of the President’s legal counselor 
and his personal legislative assistant 
and then went back. to the President 
for comments. President Truman went 
over the final draft, sentence by sen- 
tence, determining final choice of words 
and of emphasis. Twenty-five of the 
eighty-three legislative items gathered 
by the legislative service of the Budget. 
Bureau appeared in the finished draft 
of the State of the Union -message.*° 


President Eisenhower 


In President Eisenhower’s State of 
the Union message of 1955 could be 
perceived the perennial search for rec- 
ommendations of legislation that would 
represent the translation of the aspira- 
tions of our complex society into pub- 
lic policies. The list was impressive: 
higher minimum wages, lower tariffs, 
reduced draft calls, higher federal sala- 
ries, more irrigation dams, flexible farm 
price supports, subsidies for medical 
schools ‘and for health insurance, Taft- 
Hartley Law changes, relaxing immigra- 
tion restrictions, votes for eighteen-year- 


olds, aid for public schools, more public 


housing, and aid for small-scale farm- 
ers.** 


“Principle of plain politics” 


Concerning almost any recent Presi- 
dent’s legislative program, would it not 
be appropriate to recall the “principle of 
plain politics” enunciated by a former 
Congressman, Professor T. V. Smith: 
“Nobody is to get nothing; nobody is 
to get everything; everybody is to get 
something.” ° And if, in the practical 


30 Stephen K. Bailey and Howard D. 
Samuel, Congress at Work (New York, 1952), 
pp. 84, 85. 

31 “What Eisenhower Wants for Everybody 
in 1955, United States News and World Re- 
port, January 21, 1955, pp. 28-29. 

832 “The Political Way of Life,” address de- ` 
livered at Santa Barbara, California, Septem- 
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application of this broad and generous 
formula, the President hopes to fortify 
the group combination constituting the 
majority that elected him with a weather 
eye on the next election, so much the 
better. The grist of the legislative mill 
depends upon the competition of our 
political parties for the good will of the 
elements of American society with su- 
perior Presidents as chief engineers of 
the process. By and large the better a 
shrewd State of the Union message ex- 
emplifies the application of the formula 
the better for the nation. _ 


PRESIDENTIAL POWER TO CONVENE 
CONGRESS In SPECIAL SESSION 


The power which the Constitution 
vests in the President “on extraordinary 
Occasions [to] convene both Houses, or 
either of them” is exclusively his power. 
Congress cannot.of its own volition con- 
vene itself, much as Congressmen have 
from time to time wished that they 
might. The President can convene.Con- 
gress when it does not want to meet, 
as President Truman certainly did with 
the Eightieth Congress in the summer 
of 1948. A resolute President cannot 
be pressured into convening Congress. 
President Johnson was under such pres- 
sure during the eight months in 1865 
between his assuming the Presidency 
following the assassination of Lincoln 
and the convening of Congress in the 
regular session required by the Consti- 
tution. During those eight months Presi- 
dent Johnson was proceeding with re- 
construction under the lenient terms 
initiated by Lincoln. 

Meanwhile the congressional leaders 
_who had resisted Lincoln’s generous 
policy were determined to compel John- 

son to impose severe terms for restora- 
tion of the governments of the states of 
the late Confederacy. “Is there no way 





ber 16, 1948, on the Alexander F, Morrison ` 


Lectureship Foundation at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the State Bar of California. 


to arrest the insane course of the Presi- 
dent in reorganization?” inquired sav- 
age old Thaddeus Stevens. “If some- 
thing is not done the President will -be 
crowned King before Congress meets,” 
declared Senator Sumner.*® As a pre- 
caution against Johnson’s ever again 
exercising his power not to call a spe- 
cial session, Congress at its next ses- 
sion passed a law “for the meeting of: 
the Fortieth and all succeeding Con- 
gresses immediately after the adjourn- 
ment of the next preceding one.” ** By 
this legislative stratagem Congress re- 
mained in continuous session through- 
out the remaining three years of John- 
son’s Presidency. 

Congress was not in session when the 
attack on Fort‘ Sumter confronted Lin- 
coln with the problem of armed re- 


- sistance to federal authority. The ex- 


perience of Presidents who had called 
special sessions of Congress at the be- 
ginning of their administrations had gen- 
erally been disastrous. Half a century 
later President Taft and still later Presi- 
dent Hoover called special sessions early 
in their administrations to revise the 
tariff. In both instances the move 
started intraparty strife that seriously 
impaired Presidential prestige. In Lin- 
coln’s time a special session in May 
was regarded as symbolic of political 
disaster and Secretary of State Seward 
warned Lincoln particularly against that 
month.* There was then no telegraph 
line to California to notify Congress- 
men there of a special session, and 
they could not have traveled quickly to 
Washington after receiving notice of the 
call. As it turned out Lincoln set July 
4, eleven weeks after the fall of Sumter, 

33 Johnson Papers, quoted by Ellis Paxson 
Oberholtzer, History of the United States 
Since- the Civil War (New York, 1917), Vol. 
I, p. 41. 

34 Statutes at Large, XIV, p. 378. 

35 James G. Blaine, Twenty Years of Con- 


gress (Norwich, Conn., 1884-86), Vol. II, p. 
55.~ Š 
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as the date of the-special session. Mean- 
while Lincoln had a free hand and ex- 
ercised half a dozen powers that the 
Constitution vests in Congress. Lin- 
coln’s and Johnson’s delays in conven- 
ing Congress underscored the extraordi- 
nary power inherent in the President’s 
exclusive discretion as to whether or 
not to call special sessions. 

The threat of a special session has 
been used by a resolute President to 
bring a sitting but dilatory Congress 
back under his legislative leadership. 
Thus President Wilson warned his first 
Congress, which was planning to post- 
. pone action on the Federal Reserve 
banking bill to a later session, that if 
they adjourned without action on the 
bill he would promptly. convene Con- 
gress in special session—a threat which 
produced the desired effect.** 


President Truman and the Eightieth 
Congress 


President Truman’s calling the Eighti- 
eth Congress with its Republican ma- 
jority into special session in the sum- 
mer of 1948 and urging it to enact into 
law some of the just-adopted Republi- 
can platform pledges show how the 
power to convene a special session can’ 
be used as an instrument of party 
strategy by a President who has the 
audacity to do it. In his speech of ac- 
ceptance delivered to the Democratic 
Convention that had. just nominated 
him, Truman reviewed the measures he 
had recommended to this Eightieth 
Congress only to have them rejected. 
Now the recently adjourned Republican 
Convention had pledged the party to 
the enactment of some of the measures 
their own party had turned down in the 
recent session. In the midst of his ac- 
ceptance speech President Truman de- 
clared: 


36 J. P. Tumulty, Woodrow Wilson as I 
Know Him (Garden City, N. Y., 1921), p- 
170. 
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My duty as President requires that I use 
every means within my power to get the 
laws the people need on such important 
matters and I am therefore calling Con- 
gress back into session on the 26th of July. 


The call when made recommended 
measures the Republican platform ad- 
vocated. The Republican Congress was 
“put on the spot” as it were, but so in- 
furiated were the majority Congressmen 
that no legislation was enacted quite as 
the President must have expected and 
possibly even desired. This move of 
President Truman’s, which he made the 
most of in the ensuing campaign, no 
doubt contributed somewhat to his gen- 
erally unexpected election to another 
term. i 

Other Presidents have used the power 
to call special sessions to their detri- 
ment and even that of the public. But 
a President equipped with a shrewd 
understanding of party strategy and en- 
dowed with imagination, sufficient self- 
assurance, and a sense of timing—when 
to and when not to—can utilize his dis- 
cretionary power to call special sessions 
as a potent instrument of his legislative 
leadership. 


THE VETO 


The veto power has developed into a 
potential instrument of the President’s 
leadership in legislation. It had been 
the unrestrained conduct of the popular 
branch of the “omnipotent” state legis- 
latures of the 1780’s that, by and large, 
had brought together the framers of 
the Constitution of the United States. 
Might not the popular branch of a na- 
tional legislature, Congress itself, also 
run riot? So the framers adopted the 
executive veto, lifting the provision from 
the constitution of Massachusetts which 
contributed so largely to the national 
Constitution. The first half-dozen Presi- 


. dents used the veto power sparingly, 


mainly to strike down legislation they 
considered unconstitutional. ` 
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New tendency of President Jackson 


A change came with the inauguration 
of Andrew Jackson, the first President 
to have been elected by practically uni- 
versal white manhood suffrage. Thus 
fortiñed by what he considered the 
mandate of the American people, Jack- 
son, initiated the practice of the Presi- 
dent’s deliberately passing independent 
judgment on the wisdom as well as the 
constitutionality of acts of. Congress. 
His veto of the legislation rechartering 
the Bank of the United States, for ex- 
ample, was based upon the assumption 
that it was bad legislation. The Whigs 
denounced this as executive usurpation 
of the legislative power of Congress. 
The Jacksonians defended it as “the 
tribunative voice of the people speak- 
_ ing again through their executive.” ** 

Thus Jackson started the trend which 
has converted the President into a po- 
tential, when not actual, one-man third 

` house of the national legislature. Let 
those who fret over whether what he 
did' was right and proper be reminded 
that, the forces in American society that 
shape and reshape our unwritten con- 
stitution, like the mills of the gods, 
grind slowly but grind exceeding small 
—and care not a whit for such ethical 
abstractions. à 


Compromise of 1850' 


It was during the debate preliminary 
to the most. important legislation of the 
mid-nineteenth century—the Compro- 
mise of 1850—that the supreme signifi- 
cance of the veto power became evi- 
dent. President Zachary Taylor was 
determined to veto the Omnibus Bill, as 
he dubbed it, which constituted the 
. heart of the Compromise. His sudden 


death, however, brought to the Presi- 
dency Vice President Fillmore, who rep- - 


resented the other “wing of the -Whig 


37 Levi Woodbury, Writings (Boston, 1852), 
Vol. I, p. 571. - 
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party; he was known to be ready to 
sign the bill, and did so as soon as it 
was enacted. 


Presidential and congressional cortiu- 
encies 


The President’s veto power has be- 
come extraordinarily important during 
the present generation, President Frank- 
lin Roosevelt having vetoed almost as 
many acts of Congress as all his prede- 
cessors. This recent development can 
be attributed to the fact that the Presi- 
dent and Congress came to represent 
two different constituencies, two oppos- 
ing sets of electoral power. Organized 
labor, for example, is weak in Congress 
because it tends to be concentrated in 
relatively few constituencies. Not only 
labor but certain ethnic and religious 
groups also are largely concentrated in 
great metropolitan centers where they 
can, when so disposed, swing the weight 
of their voting power in great pivotal 
states in such a way as to determine 
which presidential candidate gets a ma- 
jority in the electoral college. 

Congress on: the contrary is heavily 
weighted with members so distributed in 
more sparsely settled districts as to over- 
represent agrarian, suburban, middle- 
class interests with property-conscious 
and entrepreneurial biases. Consider- 
ably more than a majority of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress represent dis- 


° 


- tricts with no city of as many as 50,000 


inhabitants. It is scarcely an exaggera- 
tion to say that during the. Roosevelt 
and Truman administrations the Presi- 
dent came to be peculiarly the champion 
of the consumer-conscious urban voters 
whose interests he protected more than 
once with the weapon of the veto and - 
whose votes kept the Democratic party 
in power until the magic of the formula 
was broken by the glamor of a candi- 
date who had just doffed a five-star 
uniform. 

The tug of war between the congres- 


102 
sional and Presidential constituencies is 
illustrated by the Taft-Hartley legisla- 
tion. The bill was overwhelmingly fa- 
vored by both houses—32Z0 to 79 in the 
House of Representatives and 54 to 17 
in the Senate. Two months before its 
passage Democratic leaders, including 
former National Chairman Ed Flynn, 
were already urging the President to 
veto. So was the Executive Committee 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
while the CIO (Congress of Industrial 
Organizations) was holding rallies to 
that end in a dozen cities. By June 18 
the White House announced the receipt 
of 157,000 letters, 460,000 cards, and 
23,000 telegrams, most of them urging 
veto. The Democratic National Com- 
mittee announced that a poll showed 
Democratic party officers favoring the 
veto 2 to 1. President Truman vetoed 
the Taft-Hartley Act, but it was 
promptly passed over his veto. One 
year later he was elected to another 
term after a campaign in which he. 
made the Taft-Hartley Act an issue. 
Such is the congressional constituency 
in contrast with the Presidential, how- 
ever, that neither Truman nor Eisen- 


hower, who also was elected pledged to . 


revision of the act, was able to get a 
single amendment made by Congress.** 


The veto message institutionalized 
In the hundred and forty years be- 


fore the organization of the Executive - 


Office of the President a President 
might prepare ‘a veto message in per- 
son or ask a Cabinet member to do it. 
Thus President Johnson asked Secre- 
tary of War Stanton to prepare the veto 
of the Tenure of Office Act in 1867. 
The establishment of the Executive 
Office of the President in 1939 led to 
the literal institutionalizing of the prepa- 
ration of veto messages. For example, 
in 1950, Congress passed an act de- 


38 See Bailey and Samuel, op. cit. (note 30 
supra), pp. 435-38. 
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signed to clarify uncertainties in the 
Federal Trade Commission’s duties as 
affected by a Supreme Court decision.®* 
This Basing Point Bill would have le- 
galized certain price-fixing practices ob- 
noxious to small business and consumer 
interests. When the Bureau of the 
Budget received the engrossed bill from 
the President it turned it over to, its 
Division of Legislative Reference for 
scrutiny by the staff. The Bureau 
functions like a congressional commit- 
tee and holds hearings to get the con- 
sensus of the interests affected by the 
legislation. In this case it prepared a 
tentative veto which President Truman 
used after the Democratic National 
Chairman had polled the constituencies 
of the Truman administration’s strength. | 
Senators who had been unsuccessful 
in opposing the bill resorted to the 
White House to urge veto. President 
Truman’s decision to veto the bill signi- 
fied a choice of the left instead of the 
right. Had Truman signed the bill he © 
would have risked alienating the very 
base of his political power—labor, farm- 
ers, and small business. He would 
thereby have repudiated his own sup- 
porters and given aid and comfort to 
his bitter enemies, the Dixiecrats. It 
remains for some researcher eventually 
to ascertain ‘what percentage of vetoes 
of the last quartey, of a century has 
been determined by similar political 
calculation.*® -In that period, at any 
rate, the vetoes have, from time to time, 
reflected the clash of the “haves” with 
the “have nots,” of the agrarians and 
their suburban allies with the urban 
masses. 


Party LEADERSHIP 


To a degree impossible to measure . 
objectively the legislative leadership of 


39 Federal Trade Commission v. Cement In- 
stitute, 333 U. S. 683 (1948). 

40See Earl Latham, The Group Basis ‘of 
Politics (Ithaca, N. Y., 1952), Chap. VI. 
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the President is a consequence of the 
usage that has made him the titular, 
and when he has the capacity and apti- 
tude also tlie actual, leader of his party. 
Thomas Jefferson saw to it at the very 
beginning of his Presidency that a Jef- 
ferson man was chairman of every con- 
gressional committee. Jefferson, who 
might be said to have been the first 
politician to attain the Presidency, was 
already accustomed to use the press to 
achieve his purposes, and he continued 
that practice as President. During his 
administration appeared the first news- 
paper recognized as an administration 
organ, a practice not uncommon with 
Presidents in the generation before the 
Civil War. 

President Jackson held the House of 
Representatives in the hollow of his 
hand from the very beginning of his 
Presidency. Insurgent Senators were 
picked off one by one as their terms 
expired, and Jackson managed replace- 
ment by faithful partisans so that even- 
tually he had’a Jackson Senate also. 

The erudite Senator George F. Hoar 
of Massachusetts expressed the opinion 
that no President except possibly Jack- 
son had such influence over the Senate 
as McKinley,“ and another Senator, 
Shelby M. Cullom of Illinois,. wrote: 
“We have never had a President who 
had more influence with Congress than 
McKinley.” No one can doubt the 
‘actual party leadership of Theodore 
Roosevelt or his use of it in getting 
legislation he desired. President Wil- 
son’s effective party leadership was a 
corollary of his conception of the Presi- 
dent as a prime minister who was im- 
plicitly head of the party in power. 
Franklin Roosevelt’s party leadership 
as an effective instrument of legislation 
is unparalleled in our party history. 
The President who in this era isolates 
himself from Congress and party lead- 


41 Autobiography of 70 Years (New York, 
1903), Vol. II, p. 47. 
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ership may have the experience of a 
Coolidge, of whom an editor wrote, 
“Congress has devoted itself to bloody- 
ing the President’s nose, boxing his ears, 
and otherwise maltreating him.” ** 


PATRONAGE 


The judicious distribution of patron- 
age among the party faithful was long 
a potent factor in the legislative leader- 
ship of the President. At the peak of 
the spoils system in 1864 President Lin- 
coln could send’ Charles A. Dana on a 
mission to win the support of two ob- 
durate Congressmen whose votes were 
necessary to get Nevada admitted to 
the Union in order to have the Thir- 
teenth Amendment ratified by the one 
more state still necessary. “Whatever 
promise you make to them I will do,” 
declared Lincoln, and it turned out 
eventually just as Lincoln had planned 
it? President Cleveland, in 1893, reso- 
lutely set. out to obtain repeal of the 
Sherman Silver Purchasing Act which 
was exhausting the “gold reserve” of 
the Treasury. When a Senator told the 
President that hell would: freeze over 
before the Purchasing Act would be re- 
pealed he got the President’s prompt 
reply, “Then Hell will freeze over in 
exactly twenty-four hours.” Cleveland 
knew, because he had used patronage 
to that end.** Thereupon the prolonged 
filibustering came to a sudden end. 

President Wilson suspended distribu- 
tion of patronage during the extra ses- 
sion of his first term until his remark- 
able legislative program had been en- 


42 Claude M. Fuess, Calvin Coolidge (Bos- 
ton, 1940), p. 342. 

43 Charles A. Dana, Recollections of the 
Civil War (New York, 1898), pp. 174 if. 

44 Harry Thurston Peck, Twenty Years of 
the Republic, 1885-1905 (New: York, 1906), 
p. 349; James Ford Rhodes, History of the 
United States from the Compromise of 1850 
(9 vols.; New York, 1893-1922), Vol. VIII, 


>- p. 403, and Historical Essays (New York, 


1909), p. 224, 
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acted into law. During the “Hundred 
Days” of emergency relief legislation 
President Franklin Roosevelt would now 
and then whisper to an importunate 
Congressman, “We haven’t got to pa- 
tronage yet.” The result of this coy- 
ness led Pendleton Herring to the con- 
clusion: “. . . the session indicated that 
the consummation of a national pro- 
gram of legislation is greatly aided by 
transmuting through patronage the lo- 
calism of our politics into support of 
the Chief Executive.” ** Patronage is 
a means. by which a President may, 
when it is available, persuade Congress- 
men to risk the displeasure of important 
constituent interests by strengthening 
their .position among influential and 
“deserving” party leaders at home. 


Declining value 


The federal patronage available to 
the President has been declining ‘ever 
since the Pendleton Civil Service Act 
became law in 1883, and with extra- 
ordinarily accelerated speed in recent 
years. Nor is this decline altogether 
regretted by Congressmen: more than 
formerly they: feel the burden of par- 
ticipating in its distribution, and they 
are increasingly aware also of the Presi- 
dent’s power through patronage to co- 
erce, cajole, and seduce them to sup- 
port his program of legislation. The 
first critical shortage of patronage upon 
the succession. of a President of one 
party to that of another party was ex- 
perienced by President Eisenhower. So 
scarce indeed was. the unclassified per- 
sonnel subject to patronage that only 
a meager fraction of one per cent was 
available for the faithful who had been 
waiting twenty long years for “the 
day.” 

Furthermore, the Eisenhower admin- 
istration’s reduction of. the payroll by 
10 per cent eliminated about as many 


45 Op. cit. (note 25 supra), p. 83. 
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positions without as within the classified 
service. Only a strong President with 
the flair of a Roosevelt can utilize the 
patronage still available to his own ad- 
vantage. Because of Eisenhower’s in- 
experience in the game of politics Con- 
gressmen were sometimes able to use 
the patronage accorded them to the 
detriment of the administration, one 
Senator even managing to plant a per- 
sonal partisan in the State Depart- 
ment, where he was able to embarrass 
if not'harass the administration. 


OTHER PRESIDENTIAL DEVICES 


In the absence of adequate patronage 


.as an instrument of managing passage 


of party measures the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration turned to other devices. 
Thus in 1955 even a Democratic Con- 
gress was prevented from passing a $20 
individual tax reduction despite its ex- 
treme attractiveness to Members of both 
parties representing districts where elec- 
tions are close. The trick was turned 
by mobilizing political and business 
forces back in the districts to support 
the administration’s pressure on waver- 
ing Congressmen. It was believed at 
the time that these tactics would as- 
sure almost solid party support on most 
administration measures except recipro- 
cal trade.*® : 


Publicity 


Technology itself seems to be con- 
spiring to publicize the President more 
and more at the expense of Congress, 
to the frequent frustration of our na- 
tional legislators. In our day the Presi- 
dent’s power in shaping policy and get- 
ting policy translated into statutes is 
chiefly the power of publicity rather 
than the power invested in him by the 
letter of the Constitution. “His slight- 
est utterance is headline news,” wrote 


48 News Week, March 28, 1955, p. 19. 
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Howard Lee McBain, before broadcast- 
ing had become commonplace and had 
enabled the President to speak to the 
people of the nation face to face. Gov- 
ernor Franklin Roosevelt had invented 
the “Fireside Chat” that he carried to 
the White House. During the “Hun- 
dred Days” with which his exceptional 
leadership was ushered in it is said that 
he had only to glance at the microphone 
in the presence of a delegation of pro- 
testing Congressmen to have them drop 
the matter. They dreaded the flood of 
letters from constituents that every Fire- 
side Chat had been bringing. 

‘Today the President need only re- 
quest that the nation’s broadcasting sys- 
tems be cleared to catch- the ear of a 
listening nation. Every top member of 
the administration likewise has access 
to the broadcasting channels at will. 
Presidents Truman and Eisenhower in 
turn adopted and’ adapted the Fireside 
Chat, enhanced by television. 
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Congressional disadvantage 


Congress is always at a disadvantage 
in its competition for public attention 
because of its very plurality when pitted 
against the incomparable singularity of 
the President. When President Truman 
broadcast his reason for the veto of the 
Taft-Hartley Act Senator Taft followed 
with his broadcast reply, but “Mr. Re- 
publican” could never quite be “Mr. 
Congress” and could speak for only 
part of the legislative branch, even if 
a major part. 

Franklin Roosevelt converted the press 
conference into a powerful instrument 
to which Congress had no comparable 
counter instrument. Now that the per- 
formance is televised for nationwide 
viewing and the President learning to 
make the give and take with news cor- 
respondents extraordinarily effective, a 
disconcerted Congress has more reason 
than ever for frustration. 
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The Supreme Court and Presidential Power 


By Josera TANENHAUS 


N April 8, 1952, President Harry 
S. Truman, in order to forestall a 
strike which he felt would imperil na- 
tional defense and United Nations ac- 
tion in Korea, directed his Secretary of 
Commerce “to take possession of and 
operate” most of the nation’s steel mills. 
In the absence of statutory authoriza- 
tion for his seizure order, the Chief Ex- 
ecutive relied on his powers under Ar- 
ticle II of the Constitution. 

Truman’s bold move touched off a 
hotly contested constitutional debate, 
though the broad questions at issue 
were old ones. Is the President re- 
stricted to those powers specifically 
granted to him by the Constitution and 
_ laws? Or is he, in Theodore Roose- 
velt’s words, “the steward of the peo- 
ple,” obligated and entitled “to .do 
' whatever the needs of the people de- 
mand, unless the Constitution or the 
laws explicitly forbid him to do it”? + 
Despite the importance of these ques- 
tions, there is, as the late Mr. Justice 
Jackson pointed out, a “poverty of really 
useful and unambiguous authority ap- 
plicable to concrete problems of execu- 
tive power as they actually present 
themselves.” ? The steel dispute reached 
its culmination in early June of 1952 
with the Supreme Court’s decision in 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. v. 
Sawyer. As the most searching discus- 
sion of Presidential power in the an- 
. nals of the Court, the steel seizure case 
is a good point at which to begin this 
analysis. 


1Theodore Roosevelt, An Autobiography 
(New York, 1914), p. 479. 

2 Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. v. Saw- 
yer, 343 U. S. 579, 634 (1952). 


THE STEEL DECISION 


The Supreme Court divided 6 to 3 in 
ruling Truman’s seizure of the steel in- 
dustry ultra vires. Each of the six 
voting against the President found it 
necessary to explain his position in a 
separate opinion, while the dissenting 
justices joined in a single statement au- 
thored by Chief Justice Vinson. Actu- 
ally there was much greater agreement 
on fundamentals than the large number 
of opinions might suggest. 

Survival in crisis, the entire Court 
was well aware, may depend upon 
speedy, effective executive action. The 
Court was. not sanguine, on the other 
hand, about the risks inherent in plac- 
ing the vast powers of the national gov- 
ernment in the hands of the President 
alone. All the justices fully realized 
that “emergency powers are consistent 
with free government’ only when their 
control is lodged elsewhere than in the 
Executive who exercises them” °—and 
that the elsewhere must be Congress.* 
The area of disagreement was narrow, 
but important: What kind of control 
must Congress retain? 


Congressional intent 


- Two members of the Court, Black 
and Douglas, felt that the only way to 


3343 U. S. at 652 (Jackson concurring). 

4In a recent essay, Robert S. Hirschfield 
argues that limitations on Presidential power 
should be institutionalized, preferably by con- 
stitutional amendment. Robert S. Hirschfield, 


_ “The Problem of Crisis Government in the 


United States,” Public Policy: A Yearbook of 
the Graduate School of Public Administration 
of Harvard University, Vol. VI (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1955), pp. 66-84. 
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balance adequate power with meaning- 
ful responsibility is to restrict the Presi- 
dent to those powers specifically granted 
to him by the Constitution and by legis- 
lation. Their seven colleagues thought 
this too inflexible. They preferred not 
‘to preclude every possible exercise of 
inherent Presidential power. For the 
seven the nub of the matter lay in this 
question, Had Congress forbidden sei- 
zure as a method of handling industrial 
disputes? If it had, the only route 
open to the Court was plainly marked, 
for it is a well-established principle 
that the President is bound by valid 
congressional enactments, irrespective of 
what he might be entitled to do in their 
absence: Moreover, it is the desire of 
Congress that is stressed far more than 
technical violations. These have been 
overlooked in the past, and none were 
involved here. 
But whether Congress had intended 
to prohibit seizure in disputes of this 


kind was debatable. Certainly the legis- 


lative histories of the two major laws 
applicable, the Taft-Hartley Act and 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
show that seizure had been considered 
and rejected. Congress had not, how- 
ever, specifically enjoined the President 
from resorting to plant seizure. Four 
justices who believed Truman’s action 
illegal, Burton, Clark, Frankfurter, and 
Jackson, concluded that Congress had 
made patent its opposition to seizure as 
a method for handling industrial dis- 
putes. The dissenters, Vinson, Minton, 
and Reed, thought Congress had offered 
more than one possible course of ac- 
tion, none mandatory, and had not 
manifested a clear intent to bar plant 
seizure in every conceivable situation. 

5 Little v. Barreme, 2 Cranch 170 (U. S. 
1804). More than one justice, it should be 
noted, implied that there might even be cir- 
cumstances under which the wishes of Con- 
gress could be ignored. 


6 United States v. Midwest Oil-Co., 236 
U. S. 459 (1915). 
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Its utilization in this instance they de- 
fended by stressing the magnitude of the 
emergency facing the country. Wrote 
the Chief Justice: i 


Those who suggest that this is a case in- 
volving extraordinary powers should be 
mindful that these are extraordinary times. 
A world not yet recovered from the devas- 
tation of World War II ‘has been forced to 
face the threat of another and more terri- 
fying global conflict. . . . Secretary of De- 
fense Lovett swore that “a work stoppage 
in the steel industry will result immediately 
in serious curtailment of production of es- 
sential weapons and munitions of all kinds.” 
. . . Affidavits of the Chairman of the — 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Secretary 
of the Interior, defendant as Secretary of 
Commerce, and the Administrators of the 
Defense Production Administration, the 
National ‘Production Authority, the General 
Services Administration, and the Defense 
Transport Administration were also filed. 
... The affidavits emphasize the critical 
need for steel in our defense program, the 
absence of appreciable inventories of steel, 
and the drastic results of any interruption 
in steel production.” : 


Other factors - 


. Burton, Clark, Frankfurter, and Jack- 
son, of course, had no need to face the 
question of what they would have done 
had they agreed with the dissenters 
about the intent of Congress.. Specula- 
tion, while intriguing, is hazardous be- 
cause of the many factors peculiar to 
this case. Consider, for example, the 
following: : 

1. The President was not acting on 
behalf of a united people anxious to 
have him exercise extraordinary execu- 
tive power in meeting the crisis. Edi- 
torial opinion almost unanimously con- 
demned the seizure order. Public ap- 


7343 U. S. at 668, 678. 

8John P. Roche, “Executive Power and 
Domestic Emergency: The Quest for Preroga- 
tive,” Western Political Quarterly, Vol. 5 (De- 


cember 1952), pp. 615-19, 
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prehension was widespread, though often 
irrelevant as Vinson implied when he 
testily observed, “One is not here called 
upon even to consider the possibility of 
executive seizure of a farm, a corner 
grocery store, or even a single indus- 
trial plant.” ° 

2. The political overtones were hard 
to ignore. The President’s prolabor ori- 
entation and his hostility to the Taft- 
Hartley Act were well known; the un- 
ions had been heavy supporters: of the 
Democratic party in the past; and the 
1952 presidential campaign would soon 
be getting under way. 

3. Upholding seizure might set a 
precedent for carrying the President’s 
wartime authority as Commander in 
Chief undiminished into a world that 
seemed likely to be plagued with quasi 
wars for an indefinite period of time. 

4. Alternative means for déaling with 
the crisis were available at the time. 
The President could have further post- 
poned the threatened strike at any time 
by invoking the Taft-Hartley Act. Con- 
gress, furthermore, was in session. Tru- 
man could have gone to it before act- 
ing, rather than present it with a fait 
accompli. When he did finally ask the 
legislature’s pleasure, on the day fol- 
lowing his order to the Secretary of 
Commerce, his message was far from 
appropriately deferential. 

One suspects that more than one jus- 
tice soberly evaluated such factors as 
these before reaching a firm conclusion 
about the intent of Congress to pre- 
clude seizure. . 


Relativity of Presidents power 


In the steel case the Court formu- 
lated an important new theory: the 
relativity of Presidential power. It is 
best expressed in Jackson’s profound 
concurring opinion, but the theme also 
runs through the opinions of Frank- 


9343 U. S. at 679, 
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furter, Burton, Clark, and the dis- 
senters. The availability of inherent 
Presidential power, according to` this 
doctrine, depends upon both the serious- 
ness of the emergency and the consent 
of Congress (whether explicit or im- 
plicit) that the President should draw 
upon the. resources of his office to face 
the crisis. No one can know with ex- 
actitude what the Court will do in fu- 
ture cases. Supreme Court rulings, like 
Presidential actions, reflect a subtle 
intermingling of personality, constitu- 
tional doctrine, and the felt realities. 
But of this we may be sure: Presidents 


hereafter will think a little longer and 


a little harder than Mr. Truman did 
before relying on inherent power. At 
the same time they will know that if 
the need is grave and the Congress be- 
hind them, the use of inherent Presiden- 
tial power carries no taint of illegality. 
This assurance, in Sidney Hyman’s 
phrase, is of “historic importance.” 1° 


DELEGATED AUTHORITY 


An unusual aspect of the steel dis- 
pute was that it reached the Supreme 
Court at all. Conflicts between the 
President dnd Congress are generally 
confined to the political arena and only 
rarely present justiciable issues. A Presi- 
dent, though he may fight bitterly 
against the enactment of a bill he op- 
poses, is not apt to take lightly his 
constitutional duty, faithfully to exe- 
cute the laws. Nor is he likely often to 
risk dissipation of needed congressional 
support by a wanton disregard for this 
obligation, as Franklin Roosevelt in a 
brasher moment once did. Roosevelt 
threatened to ignore a section of the 
Emergency Price’ Control Act of 1942 
if Congress proved unwilling to repeal 
it. He was no doubt bluffing, but Con- 
gress took offense and had its revenge 


10 Sidney Hyman, The American President 
(New York, 1954), p. 307. 
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shortly thereafter by refusing to pass 
the proposed Third War Powers Act.™ 
In periods of crisis, moreover, as devel- 
opments during the First and Second 
World Wars and the Great Depression 
document, Congress is generally more 
than eager to delegate to the President 
all the power he wants.and needs. 

A fundamental doctrine of constitu- 
tional law holds that Congress does not 
possess an unlimited right to delegate 
its powers to the Executive. The legis- 
lature, if it had such a right, could 
abdicate its function to the President 
and thereby give him dictatorial pow- 
ers. This principle of limited delega- 
tion has not prevented Congress from 
-transferring vast authority to the ex- 
ecutive branch. In fact just what the 
limitations on delegation are is not en- 
tirely clear. Valid delegation, accord- 
ing to the Court, requires a legislative 
declaration of policy broadly outlining 
the action that may be taken to attain 
a given objective and the circumstances 
under which such action would be war- 
ranted. 

As long as an intelligible guide has 
been set forth by the Congress, the Ex- 
ecutive (or his subordinates) may be 
given great latitude in filling in the de- 
tails of the policy, or in determining 
when all or part of it is to go into effect. 
Yet the Court takes such a generous 
view of what constitutes an adequate 
guide for executive conduct that the 
administrator may be left pretty much 
to his own devices. “Public interest, 
convenience, or necessity,” in establish- 
ing rules and regulations under the Fed- 
eral Communications Act; prices yield- 
ing a “fair return” or the “fair value” 
of property; “just and reasonable” rates 
for the services of commission men; 


21 Edward S. Corwin, The President: Office 
and Powers (3d ed.; New York, 1948), pp. 
303-6, 494-95; Edward S. Corwin, Total War 

-and the Constitution (New York, 1947), pp. 
62-65. 
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“excessive profits” on war contracts, and 
“unreasonable obstructions” to naviga- 
tion have all been held satisfactory 
standards by the Court. Sometimes, it 
is true, such vague phrases as these may 
have a fairly precise meaning when read 
in the light of their legislative histories, 
but this is not always the case.1” 


Excessive delegation of legislative power 


On only two occasions have attacks 
upon the delegation of legislative power 
to the Executive proved successful. 
Both occurred during the years when 
the Court was riding roughshod over 
the New Deal. In one the Court in- 
validated a section of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act authorizing the 
President to prohibit the transportation 
through interstate commerce of oil pro- 
duced in violation of state law. Con- 
gress, concluded the Court, had estab- 
lished no criteria for determining the 
circumstances under which the Presi- 
dent could ban the shipment of “hot 
oil.” As precedent the hot-oil case car- 
ries almost no weight because less defi- 
nite standards have been upheld before 
and since. 

The second case, Schechter Poultry 


‘ Corp. v. United States, also grew out of 


the NIRA. Section 3 of the Act con- 
tained perhaps the most expansive pow- 
ers Congress ever attempted to transfer 
to the President—sweeping authority 
to establish codes of fair competition 
governing all business subject to na- 
tional regulation. This, as Cardozo 
said, was “delegation running riot.” 
Here again the standards were not ex- 
ceptionally vague. What really differ- 
entiates the Schechter case from the 
hot-oil case, and from every other case 
involving delegation, is the tremendous 


12 Kenneth Culp Davis, Administrative Law 
(Minneapolis, 1951), pp. 43-50. 

13 Panama Refining Co. v, Ryan, 293 U. S. 
388 (1935) ; Schechter Poultry Corp. v. United 
States, 295 U. S. 495 (1935). 
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scope of the powers transferred. The 
only delegations reviewed by the Court 
which have even approached Section 3 
of the NIRA in breadth were the price 
control and renegotiation acts passed 
during- World War II. In these cases 
the Court made it obvious that any 
successful challenge to wartime delega- 
tion was most unlikely. ` 

The Schechter case may still be good 
law. But in any case it is not difficult 
to dream up hypothetical delegations 
which would most certainly be. struck 


down—for example, a law stating that 


Congress is bored with regulating inter- 
state commerce and authorizing the 
President to relieve it of the chore, or 
an enactment confessing complete con- 
fusion about fiscal problems and re- 
questing the President to lay and col- 
lect such taxes as he thinks in the pub- 
lic interest. 

In fine, anything much short of Con- 
gress’ complete abdication of- its legis- 
lative function is not apt to be over- 
turned by the Court as a delegation 
violative of the separation of powers. 


PRESIDENTIAL PREROGATIVE 


Other than the steel case, Court de- . 


‘cisions involving the use of Presiden- 
tial prerogative (powers stemming from 
the Constitution itself) are few. For one 
thing, little Presidential action is based 
on prerogative alone—Lincoln’s eleven- 
week “dictatorship” and the “Unde- 
declared War” of 1940-41 are the pe- 
riods of major exception. For another, 
some Presidential actions do not easily 
lend themselves to litigation. Franklin 
Roosevelt’s determination to build an 
atomic bomb, Truman’s decisions to or- 
der American troops into Korea and to 
dismiss General MacArthur, and Eisen- 
hower’s reluctance to go to war in Indo- 
china simply do not raise justiciable 
questions. And when discretionary ac- 
tions do end up in legal controversies 
the Court tends to consider them po- 
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litical questions beyond its competence. 
Finally, wherever possible the Court 
tries to base its holdings upon the joint 
authority of the President and Con- 
gress, rather than on the President’s 
powers alone.1* 

Square challenges to the exercise of 
prerogative, when they do reach the 
high Court, almost always result in vic- 
tories for the President. By all odds 
the most important ruling was made in 
The Prize Cases. The narrow issue in 
point was the validity of Lincoln’s 
proclamation of a blockade of the 
southern ports, though Congress was 
out of session and war had not been 
declared. In sustaining the blockade 
order, the Court by implication en- 
dorsed Lincoln’s belief that as Com- 
mander in Chief he had extraordinary ' 
powers to wage an undeclared war: 


If a war be made by invasion of a foreign 
nation, the President is not only author- 
ized but bound to resist force by force. 
He does not initiate the war, but is bound 
to accept the challenge without waiting 
for any special legislative authority. And 
whether the hostile party be a foreign in- 
vader, or States organized in rebellion, it 
is nonetheless a war. . . :15 


` The Court has also upheld the Presi- 
dent’s constitutional right to appoint a 
deputy marshal to guard a Supreme 


“Court Justice, to seek an injunction 


breaking a strike because it interfered 
with the mails and interstate commerce, 
to keep confidential relations between 
himself and his subordinates immune 
from judicial and legislative inquiry, 
and to have -his executive agreements 
treated as the law of the land. In ad- 
dition, the President’s unrestricted right 
to remove exclusively executive officers 
appointed by him has been held inher- 


14 See, eg. Ex parte Quirin, 317 U. S. 1 
(1942); Hirabayashi v. United States, 320- 
U. S. 81 (1943). 

15 The Prize Cases, 2 Black 635, 668 (U. S. 
1863). 
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ent in Article IJ.*¢ All of these rulings 
underwrite power. The limitation side 
of the ledger is virtually bare. Except 
for the steel case, only Ex parte Mil- 
ligan stands out. 

In 1862 Lincoln without statutory au- 
thority suspended the writ of habeas 
corpus for all persons arrested for dis- 
loyalty to the Union and authorized 
their trial before military commissions. 
-These commissions were. not restricted 
to the areas of hostilities but operated 
even where the ,regular courts were 
open. Lambdin P. Milligan,- a pro- 
rebel agitator living in Indiana, had 
been tried and sentenced to hang by a 
commission. The Supreme Court unani- 
mously agreed that Lincoln had acted 
unconstitutionally in establishing mili- 
tary tribunals where civil courts were 
functioning. In so ruling, the Court, 
through Justice Davis, delivered itself 
of some well-intentioned if unrealistic 
lines: ‘ 


The Constitution of the United States is a 
law for rulers and people, equally in war 
and in peace, and covers with the shield 
of its protection all classes of men, at all 
times, and under all circumstances. No 
doctrine, involving more pernicious conse- 
quences, was ever invented by the wit of 
man than that any of its provisions can be 
suspended during any of the great exigen- 
cies of government.” i 


These noble sentiments seem a bit less 
impressive when the case is considered 
in context. Undoubtedly Lincoln’s in- 
stitution of military trials for civilians 
when the regular courts were ready and 
willing to do business was a gross viola- 
tion of the Bill of Rights, and it is not 
difficult to question the necessity for 
his action. But the Supreme Court 
neatly side-stepped an excellent oppor- 


16 For details and references see Edward S. 
Corwin and Louis W. Koenig, The Presidency 
Today (New York, 1956), pp. 29-61. 

17 Ex parte Milligan, 4 Wall. 2, 120 (U. S. 
1866). ; 
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tunity to do so while the war was still 
in progress and its ruling might have 
done some good.t8 By the time the 
Court got around to publishing“ its 
homily on constitutionalism in wartime, 
the rebellion had been long crushed and 
Lincoln eighteen months in his grave. 


OTHER Limitinc DECISIONS 


Lest Ex parte Milligan be judged too 
harshly, it would be well to look at the 
handful of other cases which symbolize, 
at least indirectly, judicial limitation on 
Presidential power in time of emer- 
gency.!? None, it should be added, 
turned on the exercise of prerogative. 


Hepburn v. Griswold 


In 1870, the Supreme Court divided 
4 to 3 in judging the acts of 1862 mak- 
ing paper currency legal tender beyond 
the powers of the national government 
even in time of war. (Grant’s appoint- 
ment of two “right-thinking” judges re- 
versed the holding a few months later.) 
The same issue came before the Court 
in the midst of the Civil War, when 
Roosevelt v. Meyer was docketed. A 
largé majority undoubtedly believed the 
Legal Tender Acts invalid, but refused 
to place its conviction on record. As 
Charles Warren tells the story: 


By curious mischance, the question was 
not decided, owing .to the fact that the 


18 Ey parte Vallandigham, 1 Wall. 243 
(U. S. 1864), 

189 For greater detail and incisive analysis 
see Clinton Rossiter, The Supreme Court and 
the Commander in Chief, Ithaca, N. Y., 1951. 
Citations for the cases discussed below are as 
follows: Hepburn v. Griswold, 8 Wall. 603 
(U. S. 1870); Roosevelt v. Meyer, 1 Wall. 
512. (U. S. 1863); United States v. Cohen 
Grocery Co., 255 U. S. 81 (1921); Ex parte 
Quirin, 317 U. S. 1 (1942); Yakus v. United 
States, 321 U. S. 414 (1944); Steuart and 
Brothers v. Bowles, 322 U. S. 398 (1944); 
Ex parte Endo, 323 U. S. 283 (1944); Dun- 
can v. Kahanamoku, 327 U. S. 304 (1946); 
Lichter v, United States, 334 U. S. 742 (1948); 
Korematsu v. United States, 323 U. S. 214 
(1944). 
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Court held that it had no jurisdiction of 
the case (although nine years later, it was 
obliged to admit that its decision had been 
wrong, and to overrule it).?° 


United States v. Cohen Grocery Co. 


Chief Justice White, for the Court, 
found the section. of the -Lever Food 
Control Act making it unlawful willfully 
“to make an unjust or unreasonable 
rate or charge in handling or dealing 
in or with any necessaries” unconstitu- 
tional. “The mere existence of a state 
of war,” intoned White, “could not sus- 
“pend or change the operation” of the 
Fifth and Sixth Amendments and war- 
rant legislation so vague as to delegate 
to the judiciary the power to define 
crimes. The decision’ came more than 
two years after the Armistice and only 
three days before the act was repealed. 
In view of modern developments in ad- 
ministrative practice and the Court’s 
decisions in the Yakus, Lichter, and 
Steuart cases, Cohen Grocery now seems 
rather quaint. 


Ex parte Quirin 


Eight German Nazis came to the 
United States by submarine in 1942 for 
the purpose of committing sabotage. 
Soon apprehended, they were tried be- 
fore a military commission established 
for the purpose by „Presidential procla- 
mation. The Supreme Court, moving 
with uncharacteristic haste, announced 
that it would meet in special session to 
consider pétitions for writs of habeas 
corpus. Hear them it did, only to find 
the commission properly constituted by 
virtue of the President’s authority un- 
der the articles of war. 


Ex parte Endo 
Mitsuye Endo, an American citizen 
of Japanese ancestry, was evacuated to 


20 Charles Warren, The Supreme Court in 
United States History (Boston, 1926), ‘ Vol. 
II, p. 387. 
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a relocation center from one of the 
-military areas established on the West 
Coast under authority granted by Ex- 
ecutive Order 9066 of February 19, 
1942. Congress ratified this order, a 
month later, providing criminal penal- 
ties to aid in its implementation. Con- 
ceded by the government to be loyal, 
Miss Endo was nevertheless retained 
against her will, first in Tule Lake and 
later in a camp at Topaz, Utah. On 
December 18, 1944, at a time when 
the relocation centers were already be- 
ing disbanded, the Court unanimously 
agreed that as a loyal citizen ber de- 
tention had been unlawful all along. 

In a separate decision delivered on 
the same day (Korematsu v. United 
States), the Court upheld the constitu- 
tionality of the evacuation itself with 
these words: “We cannot—by availing 
ourselves of the calm perspective of 
hindsight—now say that at that time 
these actions were unjustified.” % Jus- 
tices Jackson, Murphy, and Roberts 
dissented. 


Duncan v. Kahanamoku 


Immediately after Japanese planes 
struck at Pearl Harbor, the Governor 
of Hawaii, invoking his powers under 
the Organic Act, suspended the writ of 
habeas corpus and declared martial law. 
President Roosevelt upon notification 
confirmed. The state of martial law 
continued until the fall of 1944, even 
though the civil courts were ready to 
function. Two civilians tried and con- 
victed by a military court in March of 
1944 brought their case to the Supreme 
Court. Late in February 1946, nearly 
six months after hostilities had ended, 
the Supreme Court announced a 6 to 2 
decision that the military governor had 
exceeded his authority under- the Or- 
ganic Act in requiring military trials 
for civilians under the circumstances. 
This finding, Justice Burton and Frank- 


21323 U.S. 214, 224 (1944). 
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furter pointed out in dissent, required: 


the Court “now that the war has been 
won and the safety of the Islands has 
been again assured,” ?? to use hindsight 
in evaluating the wisdom of decisions 
made by a military commander in time 
of war—something the Court had been 
unwilling to do in 1944 when reviewing 
the much more vulnerable Japanese 
evacuation program. 


Significance 


In this brief analysis of cases limit- 
ing Presidential power two things stand 
out. One is lack-of timeliness. The 
Milligan, Legal Tender, Cohen Grocery, 
Endo, and Kahanamoku. decisions all 
came too late to do much good. Reach- 
ing the Supreme Court under normal 
circumstances is quite properly an ob- 
stacle-laden and time-consuming proc- 
ess. But when the need is urgent, and 
the Court so disposed, it can move with 
commendable alacrity—as Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Co. v. Sawyer and Ex 
parte Quirin well demonstrate. The 
‘Court clearly avoided opportunities to 
. decide the questions raised in Ex parte 
Milligan and the Legal Tender Cases 
during the Civil War, and would have 
experienced no insuperable difficulties 
in bringing Miss Endo’s cause to bar a 
full two years earlier than it did. 

Second, the Court has not always dis- 
played a realistic attitude when deal- 
-ing with limitations on Presidential 
power, as Ex parte Milligan and Dun- 
can v. Kahanamoku illustrate.’ It is 
extremely- risky, it is true, to go be- 
hind the facts presented and assess in 


22 327 U. S. 304, 357 (1946). 


. power. 
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mid-crisis the discretion exercised by 
the President or his military comman- 
ders—though the risk may on occasion. 
be worth taking. Whenever the Court 
feels that it must accept the judgment 
of the Executive at face value and can- 
not take the risk, then the best it can 
do is to salvage what it can as soon as 
the crisis passes. This is as it should 
be. But little is gained, then or later, 
by lofty and misleading pronounce- 
ments about the inviolability of civil 
liberty in emergency. Of what value is 
Ex parte Milligan as precedent when in 
World War II the Court sustained the 
interning of 70,000 American citizens of 
Japanese ancestry without prior govern- 
mental inquiry into their loyalties? 


CONCLUSIONS 


Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. v. 
Sawyer advances a new constitutional 
doctrine—the relativity of Presidential 
According to this theory, the 
President normally possesses only those 
powers specifically granted to him by 
the Constitution and laws. He can ex- 
ercise prerogative in time of grave emer- 
gency, however, if Congress acquiesces. 
This is a noteworthy and welcome de- 
parture from the unrealistic position 


, expressed in some earlier cases that the 


Constitution is one and the same re- 
gardless of the circumstances. By rec- 
ognizing the relativity of Presidential 
power, the Court has made it a bit 
easier for itself to insist that extra- 
ordinary power be reserved strictly for 
extraordinary occasions. It has also 
reminded Congress that the primary re- 
sponsibility for the control of Presiden- 
tial power rests with the legislature. 


Joseph Tanenhaus, Ph.D., New York City, is assistant professor of government at 
New York University. He is the author of a number of articles on law and politics, and 
is currently a Faculty Research Fellow of the Social Science Research Council. 


The Modein President As a World Figure 


By PauL H. Nrrze 


EAN Acheson tells a story about 
President Roosevelt, who having 
once served as Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy preserved a special affection 
for that service, and General Malin 
Craig, who was Army Chief of Staff 


before General George C. Marshall took 


over in 1939. General Craig used to 
go over to the White House from time 
to time to advise with F.D.R., to get 
his approval of budget requests for the 
Army, and to discuss his worries about 


the indifferent state of our military . 


preparedness in those days. During 
these discussions the relative size of 
Army and Navy appropriations and the 
superior readiness of the Navy..would 
come up from time to time. After one 
somewhat heated exchange which ended 
with F.D.R.’s_ rejection of General 
Craig’s pleas, the General concluded 
the discussion by saying “Sir, I accept 
your decision, but I wish that when you 
refer to the Navy you could find some 
pronoun other than ‘we’ and that you 
“would not always refer to the Army as 
‘they,’ ” À 

This story illustrates the problem of 
duties of the American Presidency in 
terms of the “we” for whom the Presi- 


dent speaks and to whom he bears a- 


direct responsibility and the “they” 
whom he must take into account but 
to whom he does not have a clear re- 
sponsibility. The confusion between 
the “we” and the “they” is potentially 


present in all aspects,of the President’s . 


- duties as Chief Executive of the United 
States, but this confusion is particularly 
acute and fraught with danger in the 
President’s inescapable role as a world 
figure. 

Within the United States the Presi- 


dential “we” must on differing occasions 
embrace -one or more of the follow- 
ing groups—the Cabinet, the executive 
branch, the entire government, the 
President’s political party, and the 
American people as a whole. Only 
great political skill will prevent the 
President from omitting from a par- 
ticular “we” reference a group or groups 
of Americans who feel they should have 
been included. Statesmanship consists, 
in part, in a wise and judicious use of 
the terms “we” and “they.” 

In The American Presidency Clinton 
Rossiter lists two types of duties or 
roles of the President. Functions of 
the first type flow directly from the 
lańguage of the Constitution and define 
his primary responsibilities to the citi- 
zens of the United States. These con- 
stitutional functions include his duties 
as Chief of State, Chief Executive, 
Chief Diplomat, Commander in Chief, 
and participant in the legislative proc- 
ess. Responsibilities of the second type 
which fall upon the President are those 
which are not provided for explicitly in 
the Constitution. The clearest example 
of a nonconstitutional function is that 
of chief of his party, Republican or 
Democratic. The Presidential function 
as party leader is the result of historical 
development within America and is now 
regarded as a wholly legitimate func- 
tion. : 


LEADER OF THE WESTERN COALITION 


The nonconstitutional responsibility 
of the President which produces the 
greatest difficulties is that of being the 


leader of the Western coalition. World 


developments have thrust this function 
on the American President, and for the 
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“most part its legitimacy has been ac- 
cepted by the American people. But it 
raises serious questions for the Presi- 
dent himself. 

The President bears a primary re- 
sponsibility to the American electorate 
and a less well-defined responsibility to 
the larger nonvoting constituency of the 
“free world.” The tension between the 
primary and the mote inclusive “we” 
groups is illustrated when the President 
deals with allies like Britain and France. 
In dealing with them he is at the same 
time the Chief Diplomat of the United 
States seeking to uphold the national 
interest and the leader of the Western 
coalition seeking to strengthen it against 
a common external threat. 

When the President speaks or is 
quoted his words are news throughout 
the world because he is the leader of 
the Western coalition. Statesmen and 
common people weigh his words and 
try to figure out whether they are in- 
cluded in his “we” or his “they.” When 
he discusses matters of war and peace 
are they included in the “we” group? 
Are their lives and interests being con- 
sidered as part of the “we,” as a po- 
tential “they,” or merely as counters to 
be used to promote the interests of some 
other “we” group of which they are not 
a part? 

It is probably impossible for the 
President to reconcile the conflicting 
‘claims of all the various “we” groups 
to which he bears responsibility to the 
complete satisfaction of the more ex- 
treme members of any of them. But it 
still should be possible to have an opin- 
ion as to some of the better and some 
of the less satisfactory ways in which 
the problem of the “we” can be dealt 
with by a modern President. 


Toward DEFINITION 


The President’s responsibility to his 
broader constituency has been described 
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in different terms. Clinton Rossiter 
calls him the “leader of a coalition of 
free nations.” Others have referred to 
him as “leader of the coalition of the 
free” or “of the free world.” Sidney 
Hyman calls him the leader of “a con- 
cert of allied powers.” Some simply 
refer to the President as “world leader.” 

What is the group and what is the 
relationship to which these phrases re- 
fer? Do they all refer to the same 
thing or do they refer to different 
things? Historically the words “coali- 
tion” and “alliance” have been used al- 
most interchangeably. In so far as 
there has been a difference it has been: 
that the word “alliance” more often has 
implied an arrangement between inde- 
pendent states involving treaty agree- 
ments, while the word “coalition” has 
tended rather to emphasize a consensus 
of attitude and approach to a common 
problem. . In today’s context the terms 
take on a sharper meaning. In my 
view, a significant distinction can to- 
day be drawn between “coalition of the 
free,’ “concert of allied powers,” and 
what is implied in the phrase “world 
leader.” 5 

When the President talks about “the 
coalition of the free,” whom should he 
include in the “we”? Who are the 
“they” threatening the “us”? 

Some people tend to emphasize the 
inner-community aspects of coalition 
and to denigrate the external-defensive 
aspects. Among the inner-community 
aspects they include common religion 
or ideology, common cultural heritage, 
common aspirations or ambitions, or 
common interests in security and prog- 
ress. Others assert that historically 
coalitions have generally arisen as the 
result of a common reaction to a seri- 
ous and direct common external threat. 
They refer to the great coalitions which 
overcame France’s drives for hegemony 
over Europe under Louis XIV and 
Napoleon, and those which overcame 
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Germany’s drive for hegemony under 
_the Kaiser and under Hitler. Today 
they emphasize the defensive origins of 
the free-world coalition in the face of 
the Soviet Union’s drive for world 
hegemony. 

- Obviously both inner-community and 
external-defensive elements are com- 
bined in some proportion in any inter- 
national coalition, in any consensus or 
pulling together of people beyond na- 
tional lines. But the weight of his- 
torical evidence favors the greater force 
of the defensive element in evoking the 
type of “we” consensus to which the 
word coalition.is usually applied. 


“Coalition of the free” 


If we accept the analysis thus far it 
suggests the following meaning for the 
“coalition of the free.” The “coalition of 
the free” refers to the common element 
in the attitude of all those people who 
feel threatened by the drive of the So- 
viet leadership for world hegemony and 
therefore feel that they are part of a 
common “we” seeking, perhaps by very 
diverse means, ‘some other answer to 
their political future than acquiescence 
in this Soviet drive. If one accepts this 
answer, the term coalition has a broad 
but reasonably precise meaning. It 
then refers to an attitude of mind. It 
does not refer to alliances, treaties, 
blocs, or membership in any particular 
organization. It does not refer to gov- 
ernments or nations as entities but to 
one aspect of the attitude of people in 
those governments and nations. It may 
even include. bodies of men and women 
in countries governed by Soviet satel- 
lite regimes who hate and fear those 
regimes and what they imply. 

The term “coalition of the free” is 
not, of course, always used in this sense 
but neither is any other term dealing 
with political matters ever used con- 
sistently in any one sense. To this ex- 
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tent all terms used in discussing politics 
are ambiguous. If we are to communi- 
cate broadly we still must use them, 
trying to make our meaning as precise 
as the context will allow. 

If one accepts the definition here 
suggested, it is obvious that the word 
“free” contributes meaning to the phrase 
in only a limited sense. Until last year 
we certainly would have included the 
Yugoslavs within this meaning of “the 
coalition of the free,” even though the 
Yugoslav government was under Com- 
munist leadership. Perhaps they should 
still be included today. We would 
include the Spaniards under General 
Franco, colonial powers such as Eng- 
land, France, and Belgium, dictator- 
ships such as the Dominican Republic, 
and various other groups politically or- 
ganized in a great diversity of ways. 
The common denominator, the special 
meaning of “free” in this context, is 
freedom from Soviet control and a de- 
sire to work out a political future in 
some other way than subject to Soviet 
hegemony. > << 

Obviously any such “we” group, any 
such consensus, is fluctuating. It de- 
pends.in large measure on the im- 
mediacy and overtness of the threat 
posed. by the “they” which has called 
it into being. If that threat relaxes, or 


` appears to relax, then the multitude of 


other issues, contradictions, or diverse 
loyalties normally tending to divide the 
“we” group come to the fore and 
weaken or break the consensus. 

Today there is real doubt as to 
whether the members of the Asian- 
African bloc now consider themselves 
really threatened by the Russian drive 
for hegemony and therefore have any 
substantial feeling left of constituting 
a “we” consensus with the West. Other 
issues and other “we” and “they” divi- 
sions have now come to the fore. Asian 
statesmen like Sir John Kotelawala of 
Ceylon find that domestic political sup- 
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port is withdrawn if they follow a for- 
eign policy’ consistent with an attitude 
of “we” consensus with the West which 
thereby underemphasizes other locally 
more appealing issues. 

In emphasizing the defensive element, 
the element of fear, which calls the con- 
sensus underlying a coalition into be- 
ing I do not want to slight the opposing 
element—the feeling of hope that the 
“we” group has some chance of resist- 
ing or defeating the force that is threat- 
ening it. When Macedon in the days of 
‘Demosthenes had so grown in strength 
that there was real doubt that a coali- 
tion of those threatened by Macedon 
could successfully resist, all Demosthe- 
nes’ eloquence was of no avail in bring- 
ing the Greeks into a working coalition 
intime. They delayed getting together; 
they attempted to make deals. When 
some of them, the Athenians and the 
Thebans, finally did unite to make a 
stand it was too late. ‘They were de- 
feated and forever lost their freedom. 


“Concert of allied powers” 


It is in this context of the elements of- 
fering hope that if the consensus of the 
free-world coalition is maintained, this 
coalition (or some smaller “we” group 
within it) can successfully resist or de- 
feat the common threat, that we may, 
I suggest, consider the problem of alli- 
ances, of a “concert of allied powers.” 
Here we are dealing, however, not with 
an attitude of mind but with the rela- 
tions between, governments—treaty com- 
mitments and regional special-purpose 
organizations. Before considering the 
President’s functions and responsibili- 
ties with respect to leadership of a 
“concert of allied powers” a few words 
may be appropriate on the subject of 
the purposes of alliances and some of 
the more difficult questions of alliance 
diplomacy. 

Professor 


McGeorge Bundy has 
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pointed out the variety of purposes and 
objectives which alliances can serve. 
Alliances can define a mutuality of 
strategic interests. Alliances can serve 
notice on the “they” that encroach- 
ment beyond a certain point will elicit 
a common response. Alliances can pro- 
vide a legal foundation for planning and 
for action. Alliances can provide a 
symbol around which a pre-existing or 
developing consensus can be organized 
and strengthened. And they can be 
effective, or they can be ineffective, in 
accomplishing the purposes for which 
they are created. 

Professor Bundy stresses the impor- 
tance of a fundamental community of 
political interests as a precondition to 
an effective alliance. He also stresses 
the importance of a common harmoni- 
ous over-all strategic concept. 

An alliance to be effective must be 
based on something more than the 
changing and possibly ephemeral atti- 
tudes which characterize a coalition as 
broad and inclusive as “the coalition of 
the free.” To accomplish any of the 
purposes suggested for alliances a de- 
gree of permanence and stability would 
seem to be necessary. If they really 
are to serve notice against encroach- 
ment or constitute a legal basis for 
longer-term planning or action or pro- 
vide a symbol of real political force, 
alliances should not be dependent upon 
short-term variations in the immediacy 
or form of the external threat, they 
should not be subject to drastic amend- 
ment if there is a normal overturn in 
the domestic political leadership within 


„one or more of the member countries, 


and they should not be based upon 
ephemeral or misunderstood considera- 
tions. 

The fostering of the “coalition of the 
free” and the building of an effective 
“concert of allied powers” are then two 
separate and very different although re- 
lated operations. 
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U. S. ALLIANCES 


As we survey the system of alliances 
of which the United States is a mem- 
ber'or to which it is giving its support, 
we find a very complex structure in- 
deed. I suggest that this complexity 
does not come from accident or neces- 
sarily from lack of foresight or clear 
thinking. I suggest that this com- 
plexity springs from the complexity of 
the political situations which are inher- 
.ent in “the coalition of the free.” 

At one extreme we find the alliance 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. At least as to its principal mem- 
ber countries it is based upon a very 
great community of political interest. 
The strategic concept behind NATO 

_ has evolved with the evolving military 

situation. Today this concept is sub- 
_ Ject -to a considerable strain resulting 
from the rapid evolution of weapons 
technology and changes in the relative 
balance of forces. But basically one 
can say that the criterion of a common 
strategic concept is met in NATO. 

The purposes of NATO are reason- 
ably well understood not only by those 
in the member governments but by the 
mass of -informed citizens. The ali- 
ance has constituted a legal basis for 
common planning and action which 
could not otherwise have been under- 
taken. And, most important of all, 
NATO is a symbol of the furthest and 
deepest commitment of the power of 
North America to the support of Eu- 
rope. 

The ANZUS alliance (Pacific Se- 
curity Treaty, Australia, New Zealand, 
and the United States) is similarly 
based on a community of political in- 
terests.. Its underlying strategic con- 
cept is less clear and compelling but 
still adequate to the political burden 
it is called upon to support. 

The Organization of Americari States 
is based upon a community of politi- 
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cal and strategic interests of long and 
tested standing and on solid considera- 
tions of geography. The weight which 
it can carry may not be very great, but 
the pressure upon it is also not very 
great. : 

The situation becomes less satisfac- 
tory as one contemplates the remain- 
ing elements of our alliance structure.. 
Questions can be asked as to whether 
or not the Southeast Asia Collective De- 
fense Treaty reflects any solid commu- 
nity of political and strategic interests. 
It can be argued that both it and the’ 
Baghdad Pact had their origins in what 
appeared to be the expediency of short- 
range situations, that there is not to- 
day any clear understanding or agree- 
ment on the part of the peoples in- 
volved of the purposes and objectives 
of these treaties or clarity as to the 
means by which these purposes are to 
be accornplished. It is at least sub- 
ject to doubt, for instance, whether the 
opposition parties in Pakistan, were 
they to come to power, would see suff- 


‘ciently substantial Pakistani interests 


being served by these treaties to war- 
rant continued membership in them. 
Alliances which are not solidly based 
on adequate political and strategic foun- 
dations present opportunities for dis- 
ruption and division to the opposing 
bloc. 

Our treaty arrangements with For- 
mosa and South Korea are basically. 
related to immediate war or quasi-war 
situations and fall. into a separate: and 
distinct category. And our treaty with . 
Japan springs from the necessity of 
modifying a victor-vanquished relation- 
ship; it may have to be revised before 
a firm community of political and stra- 
tegic interests can be achieved. 


ALLIANCES AND THE COALITION 


I would suggest that the system of 
alliances of which the United States is 
a member or which it supports is pri- 
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marily a technique by which we and 
our allies have attempted on the one 
hand to give hope to the coalition that 
the Soviet threat can in fact be resisted 
or overcome and on the other hand to 
bind some of the members of the coali- 
tion more tightly together. The Swiss 
and the Swedes, for instance, who are 
certainly members of the coalition, 
though Switzerland and Sweden are 
not members of the alliance system, 
have benefited as much as any from 
the strength and hope which NATO 
has been able to generate. India and 


Burma, though they would perhaps be- 


more reluctant to admit it, have simi- 
larly benefited from the strength which 
the United States and ‘its allies have 
been able to provide as an offset to 
Russian and Chinese strength. 

In spite of articles which deal with 
the. co-ordination of nonmilitary mat- 
ters, such as Article II of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, it still remains true 
that a central function, if not the cen- 
‘tral function of the alliance structure, 
is military. We consider that an im- 
portant portion of the threat presented 
by the Soviet bloc is military. We be- 
lieve that it requires joint planning and 
organization to provide the co-ordinated 
forces which will give the necessary 
hope and assurance that the Soviet 
military threat can be resisted and, if 
necessary, overcome. But not’ all mem- 
bers of the coalition share that view. 

The Indian, the Pakistani, the Bur- 
mese, and even the Japanese people see 
little danger of direct -military aggres- 
sion against themselves in the im- 
mediate future. The government lead- 
ers in those countries would be faced, 
with very great internal problems if 
they were to make very substantial 
sacrifices of what their people consider 
to be their national interests in order 
to support a greater common riposte to 
the Soviet military threat. The very 
words “treaty” and “alliance” are to 
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Asians Western words with- connota- 
tions of capitulations, extraterritoriality, 
and colonialism. From many points of 
view it would be highly desirable if the. 
community of political interests and 
agreement upon a common strategic 
concept were sufficiently widespread so 
that a firm alliance structure cotermi- 
nous with the coalition of the free 
could be constructed. _ 

But those preconditions do not exist. 
The President is therefore faced with a 
choice among three possibilities: (1) 
he can concentrate on those who share 
our political interests and strategic con- 
cept and ignore those who seek some 
other solution to their political fate 
than Soviet hegemony but who do not 
share the full range of our political in- 
terests and our strategic concept; (2) 
he can play down our alliance structure 
and concentrate on fostering a “we” 


` consensus among all those who fear So- 


viet hegemony; or (3) he can continue 
both to build our alliance structure into 
a firm military shield and symbol of 
hope and to foster the development of a 
looser but still real “we” consensus, in- 
cluding those outside our alliance struc- 
ture. I believe the two efforts are 
basically compatible, although all kinds 
of superficial dilemmas and difficulties 
obviously have to be dealt with if the 
efforts are to remain compatible. 


COALITION DIPLOMACY 


Some have suggested that the conduct 
of coalition diplomacy is largely a mat- 
ter of engaging in prior bargains and 
achieving prior agreement in “cloak- 
rooms.” I ama. firm believer in the 
virtues of quiet, frank, secret, and in- 
formal discussion as one of the tech- 
niques of diplomacy. It seems to me 
to be improvident and stupid to go into 
a formal meeting or to issue a public 
statement without the help of all the 
prior feelers, conversations, explorations, 
and even tentative agreements which 
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can possibly assist the formal meeting 
to move fọrward with dispatch to a 
sound conclusion or assure that the im- 
.pact of the public statement will be 
helpful rather than harmful. But this 
is a far cry from saying that such 
feelers, explorations, or prior bargains 
are the totality or even the main part 
of coalition diplomacy. If the prob- 
lem of coalition management is the 
fostering of a “we” consensus suff- 
ciently strong to overcome the blan- 
dishments of the opposing bloc and the 
natural and inherent diversities of in- 
terest and attitude within the coalition, 
then the requirements of coalition di- 
plomacy are far greater than these 
informal explorations, discussions, and 
agreements, and involve a far wider 
range of activities. 

The successful management of a coa- 
lition requires that, on balance, the sum 
total of the actions taken and the im- 
pressions formed tend to strengthen the 
“we” consensus. Tolerance, and under- 
standing of diverse approaches to the 
host of problems not basic to the main 
conflict, assist in building this “we” 
consensus. Confidence in the efficiency, 
courage, and military strength of the 
principal nations supporting the coali- 
tion helps the consensus. Success in 
tle resolution ‘of issues and in the at- 
tainment of objectives important to the 
members of the coalition builds the 
consensus.  Intelligibility of purpose 
and consistency of action also help. 
Beyond these specific points are the 
less specific but equally important ones 
of honesty, character, and tact. Suc- 
cessful coalition diplomacy involves all 
these things. 

So far as our part in coalition di- 
plomacy is concerned, the speeches, 
statements, and press conferences of 
the President and the Secretary of State 


are probably the most ‘important single. 


_ group of actions. They are addressed 


to two audiences simultaneously. 


On, 
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the one hand they are addressed to the 
domestic audience whose understanding 
is necessary if public opinion is to sup- 


-port, and the Congress give lawful au- 


thorization for, the actions the Presi- 
dent thinks necessary. On the other 
hand they are addressed to the foreign 
audience whose understanding is’ simi- 
larly necessary if adherence to the coa- 
lition is to be maintained. From time 
to time the President must reappraise 
the nature of the common threat to the 
coalition and propose the common ac- 
tions which seem to him to be indicated: 
if the threat is to be met. He must 
also give expression to. the sentiments 
which will build a sense of community 
and of common action on some broader 
base, if possible, than mere defense. 


ALLIANCE DIPLOMACY 


But how about alliance diplomacy? 
Should a substantial portion of the eco- 
nomic and political decision making af- 
fecting the NATO countries, for in- 
stance, be channeled through the for- 
mal machinery of NATO? The answer 
to this question is not easy or obvious. 

On the one hand neither we nor the: 
British are really prepared to delegate 
decision making on important political 
issues to NATO as -an organization. . 
The British would see in any such dele- 
gation a serious, even impossible, con- 
tradiction to their system of Cabinet 
responsibility. We should see in it a 
serious contradiction’ to our constitu- 
tional system of executive responsibility 
within a balance of legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial powers. For both the 
United States and for Britain, NATO 
decisions are decisions only if we agree 
with them. Perhaps the short answer 
is that great powers will not and should 
not delegate their major responsibili- 
ties: If this is so, other members of 
NATO can scarcely be expected to per- 
mit much broader delegations. 


On the other hand, the community 
i 
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of political interests on which NATO 
is based cannot long survive if we, the 
British, and other NATO members con- 
tinue to make important policy deci- 
sions affecting the interests of NATO 
as a whole without taking into account 
the views of the other members. 

One way out of this dilemma may. be 
to recognize that a degree of separation 
is possible between analysis and deci- 
sion. We and the other members of 
NATO could make available some of 
our top political and economic staff per- 
sonnel to the staff of NATO. ‘These 
men would have the responsibility for 
analyzing political and economic prob- 
lems from the viewpoint not solely of 
their own country but rather of the 
NATO countries as a group and with 
due regard to the interests of non- 
NATO members of the coalition. Their 
analyses would be analyses, not deci- 
sions or recommendations for decision. 
Decisions, other than in the specific 


military fields where NATO already en-- 


joys true delegation of authority, would 
still be by governments. Obviously 
analyses may imply recommendations 
for decision. But it is still true that 
there is an important difference of de- 


gree, if not of kind, between analysis - 


and decision. 

‘The British would never tolerate any 
serious discussion of the Cyprus issue 
in NATO if they thought that -thereby 
their responsibility for decision with 
respect to a part of the British Empire 
would be prejudiced. We should hardly 
permit full discussion of Quemoy and 
Matsu if we thought NATO would pre- 
sume to decide how our President should 
exercise the discretion and responsibility 
put upon him by congressional resolu- 
tion. But both the Cyprus issue and 
the Quemoy-Matsu issue can vitally af- 
fect the interests of a number of NATO 
countries, the NATO countries as a 
group, and the coalition as well. If the 
distinction between analysis and deci- 


. the answer is not simple. 
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sion is kept clear, NATO as an organi- 
zation could play a useful role in these 
areas as well as in its original field. 


PRESIDENTIAL NEGOTIATIONS AND 
COALITION INTERESTS 


Some have asked whether coalition 
and alliance diplomacy limits or en- 
hances the capacity of the President 
and his Secretary of State to deal and 
negotiate with the adversary. Again 
It depends 
in large measure on what the President 
wishes to negotiate about. If the pur- 
pose is to negotiate with the adversary 
on matters that are of general concern 
to the coalition in a manner consistent 
with the interests of the coalition as a 
whole, I see no basic limitations arising 
from the requirements of either coali- 
tion or alliance diplomacy. 

Certainly the President, as the leader 
of the most powerful member of the 
concert of allied powers, must take care 
in such negotiations that the other 
members either know what he is ne- 
gotiating about or have confidence that 
whatever it is he would not think of 
trading their interests down the river 
in order to seek some special advan- 
tage for the United States. 

The matter would, of course, be quite 
different if the President proposed to ` 
negotiate with the adversary a spheres- 
of-influence agreement or some other 
arrangement of possible interest to the 
United States but not to other members 
of the coalition. If the nature of the 
threat posed by the Soviet Union is in 
any way comparable to what I have 
been talking about in this paper—in 
other words, if what we are engaged in 
is in fact coalition warfare—I can im- 
agine no circumstances under which, in 
negotiating with the adversary, our in- 
terests and those of the coalition would 
be in conflict. We negotiated the lift- 
ing of the Berlin blockade in the great- 
est secrecy directly with the Soviet Un- 
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ion. This secret negotiation was clearly 
to the benefit of the coalition as a whole 
and involved us in no recriminations. 

Obviously, if we were to meet defeat 
in the coalition war in which we are en- 
gaged and were to end up in a position 
of isolation, the President and his Sec- 
retary of State could then negotiate 
with the Soviet Union solely in the in- 
terest of the United States—but they 
would have little to negotiate about 
other than the terms of our acquiescence 
in Soviet world hegemony. 


WORLD LEADERSHIP 


So far we have discussed some of the 
problems concerning Presidential lead- 
ership of a “coalition of the free” and 
of a “concert of allied powers.” ‘We 
have said nothing about the concept 
“world leader.” 

To some extent the people of the 
United States, the countries participat- 
ing in the alliance system, and those 
beyond the alliance system who feel 
themselves to be part of the coalition 
of the free, all look to the President of 
the United States for some clarification 
of ideas and policies which look beyond 
and over the current East-West con- 
flict. Granted that we may today be 
engaged in a vast politico-military-eco- 
nomic-psychological chess game with a 
very dangerous and capable opponent 
for the very highest stakes, still there 
is the hope that somehow the rigors of 
the game can be mitigated, that it need 
not be played out to an ultimate deci- 


sion with all the loser’s, and many of ` 


the winner’s, pieces swept from the 
board. And we look for a.leader to 
express this hope for mankind, to sug- 
gest a general policy by which it may 
be realized. To a certain extent the 
ability of the modern President to give 
effective leadership at home and to the 
alliance and coalition depends on his 
fulfilling this additional function con- 
currently with his other responsibilities. 
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The group which the President has 
in mind-when he addresses himself to 
this function must include mankind 
generally. The ideas and proposals he 
puts forward in this context must plau- 
sibly provide for the basic interests even 
of those on the other side of the East- 
West struggle. When the President ad- 
dresses himself to this function it is 
natural for him to refer to the United 
Nations, the organization which sym- 


. bolizes this aspect of people’s aspira- 


tions. 

Obviously, in expressing ideas which 
apply to a world-wide group, the Presi- 
dent must expect to run into opposition 
both at home and from the Communist 
leadership. To some at home this is 
the furthest possible departure from 
single-minded devotion to the exclusive 
group constituting the people of the 
United States, before whom, in effect, 
the President has taken his oath of of- 
fice. To the Soviet leaders pretensions 
on the part of the President to world 
leadership are pure bombast, since they 
consider themselves the natural spokes- 
men for mankind. 

President Eisenhower’s speech “The 
Chance for Peace,” delivered before the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 
on April 16, 1953, was probably the 
most effective recent effort to fulfill this 
function of “world leader.” But many 
other statements of modern Presidents 
and Secretaries of State are understand- 
able only in this context. 


Tue Pusu oF Facts 


It can be argued that the entire con- 
ception of a function for the President 
in the field of foreign affairs other than 
that of Chief Diplomat is artificial or 
wrong or based upon a temporary emer- 
gency, an emergency created by the two 
World Wars, and that it should be the 
object of policy to get away from such 
a function as rapidly as possible. Cer- 
tainly the theory of the Presidency 
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would be clearer and neater if the func- 
tions and powers of the President could 
be kept within the strict framework 
of the Constitution and related solely 
to the United States as a united and 
exclusive group. 

But the facts of the domestic politi- 
cal scene seem to have made necessary 
the involvement of the President in 
what the framers of the Constitution 
considered perhaps the greatest danger 
to the Republic, faction and party. -It 


is today hardly possible to conceive of, 


the President in terms other than as 
leader and chief of his political party. 
Indeed miany believe that the evolution 
of our system of government should be 
in the direction of further party or- 
ganization and discipline and a closer 
tie between the President and his party, 


in order to ensure both more effective ` 
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limitation of the power of the Presi- 
dent and greater responsibility on the 
part of the party. 

Similarly, the facts of the interna- 
tional scene may require that the Presi- 
dent continue to further a consensus of 
those determined not to surrender their 
liberties to the Communists, continue 
to provide leadership to a concert of 
allied powers, and, in order to do these 
things effectively, continue to associate 
himself with the aspirations of man- 
kind. 

If so, the task of handling his actions 
and his words in such a way as to give 
simultaneous leadership to an expand- 
ing circle of “we” groups, to manage 
the conflicts of interests and loyalties 
that necessarily arise among them, will - 
continue to be one of the modern Presi- 
dency’s greatest burdens. 
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Special Diplomatic Agents of the President 


By Maurice WATERS 


HE location and extent of au- 
thority for the conduct of Ameri- 

can foreign affairs has been a subject 
of long standing debate. My aim is 
to deal with one aspect of this debate, 
the question of the President’s power to 
use diplomatic agents to carry out for- 
eign assignments without restrictions by 
Congress. In addition, the activities of 
one such agent will be briefly examined. 

Almost 170 years ago one of the au- 
thors of The Federalist pointed out that 
although the Constitution deliberately 
does not concentrate authority, it does 
provide the office of the President the 
means to gather information with an 
efficiency, speed, and thoroughness that 
Congress could not hope to match.t 

However this may. be, many argu- 
ments have been raised that the execu- 
tive and the Senate must work together 
in much greater harmony than they in 
fact have. In this centennial year of 
Woodrow Wilson’s birth it may be well 
to recall some pertinent observations of 
his: 
... the relations of the President and 
Senate were intended to be very much 
more intimate and confidential than they 
have been; ... it was expected that the 
Senate would give the President its advice 
and consent in respect of appointments 
and treaties in the spirit of an executive 
council associated with him upon terms of 
confidential. cooperation rather than in the 
spirit of an independent branch of the 
government, jealous lest he should in the 
least particular attempt to govern its judg- 
ment or infringe upon its prerogatives.” 

1John Jay, The Federalist (E. M. Earle 
ed.; Washington, D. C.: National Home Li- 
brary Foundation, 1938), No. 64. 

2 Woodrow Wilson, Constitutional Govern- 
ment in the United States (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1908), p. 139. 
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What these “prerogatives” are has 
not yet been defined to the satisfaction 
of all authorities. In the early period 
of the country’s history it was generally ° 
accepted that diplomatic offices were 
provided by the law of nations which 
the United States Constitution not only 
recognized but considered as a part of 
the law of the land. Therefore the 
President was given a free hand with 
regard to the diplomat’s grade and the 
country to which he would go. This 
state of affairs did, not last long, and 
Congress slowly but surely began to re- 
strict the Executive’s freedom. In acts 
passed in 1792, 1855, 1856, and 1893 
the President’s right to define the duties 
of consuls and diplomats, and to as- 
sign their posts and grades, was re- 
moved. Congress henceforth arrogated 
to itself the right to establish the defi- 
nitions of duties for United States con- 
suls and diplomats. Not only was the 
President’s authority in these matters 
denied, but it was even held that the 
President’s choice of agents was not as 
great as he had thought. The Act of 
1855 required that the President use 
only citizens as diplomatic agents. And 
prior to this the Executive was attacked 
when he showed too much persistence 
in attempting to have a particular 
nominee approved. The attack was 
made by Henry Clay in 1836 and was 
issued because President Jackson twice 
sent the name of Andrew Stevenson to 
the Foreign Relations Committee for 

For a discussion of these moves by the 
Congress see Henry M. Wriston, Executive 
Agents in American Foreign Relations (Balti- 
more, Md.: ‘The Johns Hopkins Press, 1929), 
pp. 129-53. i 
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the post of Minister to Great Britain. 
In Clay’s words “. . . the President has 
no right to require the Senate to con- 
firm any particular nomination. When 
the Senate has once decided upon a 
nomination, there ought to be an end 
to the maiter.”* The nomination was 
thereupon tabled. 

From the foregoing it will be seen 
that the great freedom that was consid- 
ered in the early period to be'a part of 
the President’s office, namely, the right 
to appoint anyone he chose, to go to 
any country he chose, was not upheld 
very long. At various times and in 
various ways members of one or both 
houses of Congress expressed views that 
finally led to great restrictions upon 
this initial freedom. 


Tue SPECIAL DIPLOMATIC AGENT 


The really big controversy, however, 
has been with regard to the President’s 
right to use personal agents to carry 
out any special missions he may wish 
to assign them. Do such persons have 
to receive senatorial approval as would 
regular Ambassadors? May the Presi- 
dent confer upon them any particular 
rank he desires, using if he so wishes 
the grades established in 1818 by the 
Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle and ac- 
cepted by the United States? Many 
arguments have been raised throughout 
our history on this score, and it may be 
of value to examine a few of them. 


Madison and the Ghent Treaty Com- 
missioners 


One of the first controversies arose 
over the appointment by Madison of a 
commission to negotiate the Treaty of 
Ghent. Since the appointments were 
made during a Senate recess, the argu- 

t Senate Document 231, 56th Congress, 2d 
Session, part 4, p. 33, quoted in John M. 
Mathews, American Foreign Relations: Con- 


duct and Policies (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1938), p. 425. 
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ment was voiced that they were not 
valid because the office itself could be 
created only by act of Congress and 
the President could not appoint to a 
nonexistent office. Madison’s position 
as to whether he had a right to appoint, 
without confirmation, the Ghent Treaty 
Commissioners was that since the office 
of public minister existed by virtue of 
international law the President did not 
have to await the creation of such office 
by the Congress.® 

The same conclusion, but for different 
reasons, has been put forth by a num- 
ber of authorities, namely, that the sepa- 
ration-of-powers concept implies that 
each branch has an inherent right to 
appoint its subordinates. In the case- 
of the executive this right is reinforced 
by the fact that the appointing power 
results from the obligation to see that 
the laws are faithfully executed.* At- 
torney General Cushing was most force- 
ful in his opinion that the appointing 
power “is a constitutional function of 
the President, not derived from, not 
limitable by, Congress.” 7 

Although under the law of 1855 only 
Congress was empowered to define the 
duties, prescribe the grades, and deter- 
mine the posts of the Foreign Service, 
Cushing vitiated the force of this law 
by declaring it was merely permissive 
and could legally be ignored. Since the 
Act of 1893, however, it has finally 
been left to Congress to decide these 
matters. But this act concerned only 
regular diplomatic agents, and it has 
not been considered binding with regard 
to special agents. 


5 Edward S. Corwin, The President: Office 
and Powers 1787-1948 (New York: New 
York University Press, 1948), pp. 249-50. 

8 See Quincy Wright, The Control of Ameri- 
can Foreign Relations (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1922), p. 315; Opinions of 
the Attorney General, Vol. 4, p. 248. 

7 Opinions of the Attorney General, Vol. 4, 
p. 193. 
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Senate resolution of 1883 


Numerous other citations could be 
made which reveal a narrow view of 
the President’s powers, many of which 
indicate a misinterpretation of the Sen- 
ate’s right to pass upon Presidential ap- 
pointments, An example may be found 
in a Senate resolution adopted in 1883. 

While the upper house was consider- 
ing the commercial treaty negotiated by 
Commodore Shufeldt with Korea, Sena- 
tor William Windom of Minnesota in- 
troduced a resolution which attempted 
to whittle down the President’s power 
more than ever. Windom’s resolution 
stated that the Senate 


does not admit or acquiesce in any right or 
constitutional power in the President to au- 
thorize or empower any person to negoti- 
ate treaties or carry on diplomatic negotia- 
tions with any foreign power unless such 
person shall have been appointed for such 
purpose or clothed with such power by and 
with the consent of the Senate... [my 
emphasis ].8 


The resolution was speedily adopted by 
the upper house, but ignored by the 
President. 


Cleveland’s “Special Commissioner” to 
Hawaii 


In this same vein the Senate criticized 
President Cleveland in 1893, in connec- 
tion with the Hawaiian affair. Cleve- 
land had withdrawn the treaty of an- 
nexation and had sent James H. Blount 
to Hawaii as a “Special Commissioner” 
with authority paramount to that of 
the regular American minister, John L. 
Stevens. The situation was unusual 
and its fine constitutional points were 
not easy to comprehend; nevertheless, 
the minority members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee were unequivocal 
in the terms they used to denounce the 

8 Graham E. Stuart, American Diplomatic 


and Consular Practice (New York: D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Co., 1936), p. 48. 
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President. Blount’s appointment was 
held to be unconstitutional ‘because his 
nomination had never been sent to the 
Senate, and the latter, in turn, had 
never given its advice and consent. 


Defenders of Presidential power 


Many of these arguments have been 
answered by proponents of the execu- 
tive power, who have not been lacking 
in numbers. For example, when Jack- 
son was criticized for using agents who 
were not first approved by the Senate 
a number of Senators rose to his de- 
fense. The. agents in question were 
used to negotiate a treaty with Turkey 
in 1830. Senator Edward Livingston 
argued that the President had the right 
to use anyone he wished to carry out 
negotiations for him, including secret 
agents. Senator Brown likewise sup- 
ported the President, holding that his 
right to exclusive choice of agents rested 
upon his constitutional responsibility to 
direct foreign affairs. 

Senator Littleton Tazewell remarked, 
“Tt is only because secret agents are 
not officers of the United States, but 
the mere agents of the President .. . 
that I disclaim all participation in their 
appointment.” And Livingston, soon to 
become Secretary of State, supported 
this view: i ; 


Sir, there are grades of diplomacy which 
give different rank and privileges—from an 
ambassador to a secret agent. The lowest 
of these may have, for the purpose of bind- 
ing the party he represents, the same pow- 
ers that are usually vested in the highest. 


Furthermore, he concluded, any of these 
may be commissioned for his task by 
the President alone (my emphasis), who 
may use his signature and the seal of 
the United States. 

At a still later date in our history 
Senator John T. Morgan upheld Cleve- 
land’s use of James H. Blount in Hawaii 
with the view that not only has the Ex- 
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ecutive -the right to send special mis- 
sions to countries where there are al- 
ready regularly accredited diplomats, 
but to do so is a proper exercise of his 
diplomatic power. And furthermore, 
he maintained, the Senate does not have 
to be consulted regarding such appoint- 
ments.’ 


The constitutional argument 


The main constitutional argument 
which may be put forth to support 
these views is that such agents are not 
officers of the United States, and that 
therefore the President has the utmost 
freedom regarding his choice of and as- 
signments to such“men. Senatorial ap- 
proval is unnecessary and congressional 
appropriations may not even be re- 
quired. The reason that they are not 
officers is that their assignments are 
temporary, their performance transient, 
and their duties limited. They clearly 
are not officers of the United States in 
the constitutional sense. Even Sena- 
tors have taken such assignments, a 
thing they could not legally have done 
had acceptance been interpreted as 
holding an office? Aside from ex- 
pressing disapproval through resolu- 
tions, which may be ignored, Congress 
can in no direct fashion impede the 
President in this situation. It may, of 
course, refuse to appropriate necessary 
monies or to ratify treaties negotiated 
by such agents. But even here it may 
be possible to use the executive agree- 
ment and the contingent fund to cir- 
cumvent such impediments. The Presi- 
dent’s right to use such agents can, 
therefore, not be qualified by the Sen- 
ate’s right to give “Advice and Con- 
sent” to the appointment of “Officers 
of the United States.” 


9For a more detailed discussion of the 
above see Wriston, of. cit. (note 3 supra), 
pp. 239-95. : 

10 U, S. Constitution, Art. I, sec. 6, par. 2. 
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Secret as well as special 


Therefore, it may be concluded that 
not only may the President use such 
agents and appoint them without Sen- 
ate approval, but also he does not have 
to inform Congress of their activities 
or in fact even of their existence. Much 
will necessarily depend upon the assign- 
ment given the agent. If, for example, 
to fructify his work appropriations of 
money are required, or a treaty is to 
be written, there can be no possibility 
of secrecy. But Congress’ approval 
may not be required for many activi- 
ties, such as acquiring data, exploring 
solutions to international controversies, 
and representing the President at spe- 
cial celebrations. 


Common USE or SPECIAL AGENTS 


Have many such agents played a part 
in American diplomatic history, or has 
their use been of such rarity as to merit 
little interest on the part of the -stu- 
dent of the Presidential office? Al- 
though no survey has been made which 
could accurately reveal the number of 
such agents throughout American his- 
tory, it is this writer’s feeling that one 
could safely put the figure in the thou- 
sands. The beginning of this practice 
actually antedates the history of our 
government, . 

When the British began to pass legis- 


-lation which aroused the ire of many 


of the colonists, the Proclamation of 
1763 and the Stamp Act of 1765, they 
did not realize with what bitterness 
these increasing restrictions would be 
viewed. But the colonists, fearful lest 
the growing alienation with Britain 
would also produce an estrangement 
with the rest of Europe, created a 
secret committee of correspondence to 
prevent this eventuality, as well as to 
gather information. One of its first 
acts was to commission Arthur Lee to 
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act as its agent. Silas Deane, in 1776, 
was also given an assignment to carry 
out in France. Soon others took up the 
task of seeking aid and gathering in- 
telligence information. 


Once independence had been ob- - 


tained, the practice of using a special 
agent became commonplace. Washing- 
ton sent Colonel David Humphreys to 
Portugal in 1790 to conduct negotia- 
tions preliminary to establishing regular 
diplomatic posts in the two countries. 
In the period from 1820 to 1830 a 


number of such agents were sent to. 


work out a commercial treaty with the 
Porte. The same procedures were fol- 
lowed’ with regard to Paraguay, Sar- 
dinia, and Ethiopia. 

Washington also used Gouverneur 
Morris as a private agent in 1789 to 
try to resolve important frictions be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
States. Restoration of relations with 
Mexico in 1858 and with Turkey in 
1923 were begun by executive agents. 

After World War I Ellis L. Dresel, 
Arthur Hugh Frazier, and U. Grant- 
Smith were sent as commissioners for 
the United States to Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Hungary respectively until 
official American diplomats were duly 
appointed. In the 1920’s Presidents 
Wilson, Harding, and Coolidge con- 
tinued to follow the tradition of using 
personal representatives and sent them 
to numerous postwar conferences re- 
garding European and South American 
problems. Not to be omitted is the 
name of Colonel Edward M. House, 
perhaps the most controversial of all 
agents because of the almost unlimited 
range of authority bestowed upon him 
by Woodrow Wilson.” i 

11 Thomas A. Bailey, 4 Diplomatic History 
of the American People (4th ed.; New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1950), pp. 9-11. 

12 For a detailed study of these agents and 
many others, with the exception of Colonel 


House, see Wriston, op. cit. (note 3 supra), 
passim. 
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House was sent on a number of mis- 
sions by Wilson to Britain, France, and 
Germany in the period from 1914 to 
1920. Senators David Reed and Joseph 
Robinson were sent to the London 
Naval Conference by Herbert Hoover 
in 1930. Franklin Roosevelt used Sum- 
ner Welles on a secret mission to nu- 
merous European capitals in 1940 and 
sent Harry Hopkins on several trips to 
England and one to Russia in 1941. 
Of the large number of missions au- 
thorized by President Roosevelt, the 
last were those undertaken by Judge 
Samuel Rosenman and Bernard Baruch 
in early 1945 to work on certain post- 
war economic problems. Harry Truman 
likewise sent out agents, including the 
famous last mission of Harry Hopkins 
to Moscow in May 1945. Similarly, 
President Eisenhower has used personal 
representatives. He sent his brother 
Milton to Latin America on a good-will 
and fact-finding mission in April 1953, 
and Vice President Nixon on a good- 
will visit to the Caribbean in February 
1955. Two recent appointments serve 
to illustrate the range of the practice. 
In April 1956 President Eisenhower 
sent Conrad Hilton to Monaco as his 
personal representative to the Prince 
Rainier—Grace Kelly wedding. The fol- 
lowing month he appointed Senator 
Walter George to represent him on the 
North Atlantic Treaty Council. 


Harry HOPKINS As A SPECIAL AGENT 


The outstanding example of the spe- 
cial agent in this generation is Harry 
Hopkins. His was a long and very con- 
troversial career in government service 
even before he became an executive 
agent. There has undoubtedly been no 


other person who filled this role in quite 


the way that Hopkins did. 

Hopkins was born and educated in 
Iowa. At the start of his career he 
worked for private and public social 
agencies in New York State. In the 
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mid-1930’s he headed various aspects 
of the federal relief program and at the 
end of the decade for a short time was 
Secretary of Commerce. Critical illness 
at this juncture cut short any political 
plans he might have had. With the 
seriousness of the war in Europe grow- 
ing more acute Roosevelt launched him 
on his career as a special foreign affairs 
agent in January 1941. 
with this job and others during the re- 
mainder of the war. 

Two of the most apt metaphors to 
describe Hopkins were used by col- 
leagues during widely separated periods 
of his life. He was called a “catalyzer” 
by a fellow social worker, and many 
years later Sherwood . referred to him 
as the “Generalissimo of the Needle 
Brigade.” 14 Both these terms imply a 
philosophy of administration in which 
the administrator is able to visualize the 
scope and appreciate the complexity of 
a job and utilize his talents as a prime 
mover of others. 


Extended tasks and influence 


Hopkins worked and lived for the 
moment and found great theoretical 
plans and schemes which would bear 
fruition in the far future alien to his 
nature. Thus while he could appreci- 
ate the need of immediate action he 
had little sense of vision. His training 
seemed to produce an impatience with 
social ills, while his own illness encour- 
aged a selfless attitude in his work for 
Roosevelt. As he set about resolving 
problems, new problems would arise 
which would result in new avenues of 
approach. Therefore he frequently went 
well beyond the original scope of his 
task. His very inability to accept 

18 Geoffrey T. Hellman, “Profiles,” The New 
Yorker, August 1943, p. 26. 

14 Robert E, Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hop- 
` kins: An Intimate History, New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1948. This book undoubt- 


edly gives the most thorough description of 
Hopkins’ career of any single published source. 


He continued . 
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limitations and restrictions made him 
extremely valuable during the war when 
all problems were so intricately inter- 
twined. 

Inasmuch as the financial remunera- 
tion Hopkins could receive for his kind 
of work was limited, it seems possible 
that he sought reward in the form of au- 
thority and widespread influence. The 
very way he defined his tasks continu- 
ally increased his contacts and hence 
his influence. At the same time, his 
devotion to Roosevelt was a factor that 
seemed to keep self-aggrandizement in 
check, 

His work in the foreign field far 
eclipsed the prestige and power he had 
enjoyed until then. In a column for the 
New York Times Arthur Krock wrote: 


{Hopkins’] power as the Presidential liai- 
son with all the Allied governments, his 
influence as chairman of the group that 
allocates and re-allocates the flow of Jend- 
lease munitions, and his unparalleled inti- 
macy with the President makes his lightest 
word an event of moment.?® 


Hopkins moved into this situation 
despite his lack of training in transpor- 
tation, production, raw materials, and 
diplomacy. It is interesting to note 
that he did not seem to comprehend the 
seriousness of the events in Europe in 
the latter part of the 1930’s, or their 
potential effect upon the United States. 
In October 1939 despite the great in- 
terest in Washington circles in the war 
he wrote to his brother, “I believe that 
we really can keep out of it.” 16 


Foreicn AFFARS Work 


In 1941 Roosevelt wanted to send 
a representative to London who would 
have easy access to top British officials. 
He announced to a surprised press on 
January 3 that Hopkins was going to 
London “as my personal representative 

15 New York Times, May 27, 1943. 

16 Quoted in Sherwood, op. cit. (note 14 
supra), p. 124. 
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for a very short trip—a couple of weeks 
—Just to maintain . . . personal rela- 
tions between me and the British Gov- 
ernment.” He denied that he would 
have any special mission, declared that 
„only his expenses would be paid, and 
said he would “have no powers.” 1? 
His mission was described in the fol- 
lowing letter from the President which 
he carried: l 


My prear Mr. Hopxins: 


Reposing special faith and confidence in 
you, I am asking you to proceed at your 
early convenience to Great Britain, there 
to act as my personal representative. I 
am also asking you to convey a communi- 
cation in this sense to His Majesty King 
George VI. 

You will of course communicate to this 
Government any matters which you may 
feel will serve the best interests of the 
United States.18 


With as casual and uninstructive a 
letter as that, Hopkins undertook his 
first mission of the war. From the com- 
ments of Herschel Johnson, American 
chargé d’affaires in Britain, he was 
neither given nor had any clear-cut 
plan as to how to proceed. But the 
objective apparently was to try to de- 
termine how the British were standing 
up against the Axis onslaught and what 
they might need in the way of assist- 
ance. 

He seems to have worked very hard 
to familiarize himself with the situation 
in Britain. In reporting to Roosevelt 
he painted a disturbing picture—not al- 
together bleak, however, and alleviated 
by the conviction that the people would 
fight. But Hopkins was still unschooled 
enough to believe that “if we act boldly 
and promptly on a few major fronts 
we can get enough material to Britain 
within the next few weeks to give her 


17 Ibid, p. 231. 
18 Harry L. Hopkins MS. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Library, Hyde Park, New York. 
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the additional strength she needs to 
turn back Hitler.” 1° 

Mainly because he was so close to the 
President, Hopkins was quickly taken 
to the bosom of British officialdom. He 
was permitted to see reports on the 
military situation which were of the ut- 
most secrecy and was informed of im- 
portant government plans and expecta- 
tions. 


Hopkins and Churchill 


Churchill frequently took advantage 
of his presence and introduced him to 
the public wherever they went. Natu- 
rally this built up the impression of a 
closer relationship between Britain and 
the United States than Roosevelt was 
yet willing to imply here, an impression 
that Churchill wanted to create to im- 
prove morale. 

There soon developed a personal rela- 
tionship between Hopkins and Churchill. 
The latter began to use Hopkins’ serv- 
ices just as Roosevelt did. Frequently 
when the Prime Minister was uncertain 
about a diplomatic move regarding the 
United States he would seek Hopkins’ 
advice. Thus the agent became, in ef- 
fect, a special adviser to the leaders of 
both of the English-speaking democ- 
racies. In this way his position of im- 
portance vis-à-vis officialdom of both 
these countries was greatly enhanced. 

In addition to sending back urgent 
pleas for immediate aid, Hopkins dis- 
patched detailed memoranda on the 
supplies that were needed.?° While on 
tours with Churchill he spoke to groups 


_of people about the sympathy felt by 


Americans, and in other ways attempted 
to create a feeling of solidarity. Dur- 
ing his second visit in July 1941 he 
even gave a radio address over the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corporation system in 


19 Sherwood, op. cit. (note 14 supra), p. 
257. This same optimism was reflected in his 
later reports from the Soviet Union. 

20 Ibid., pp. 257-58, 333-44. 
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which he spoke of America’s sympathy 
with Britain’s cause. 

With each public appearance or ad- 
dress it is quite likely that he led some 
of his audience to infer that American 
aid: was coming in great quantities, and 
it is even possible that they concluded 
that the United States would soon be 
marching with Britain. To some ex- 
tent this inplication may have been un- 
avoidable, but quite probably the mat- 
ter did not greatly concern Hopkins. 

While in England Hopkins spent sev- 
eral week ends at Churchill’s home and 
had long talks with him. He inspected 
units of the British fleet, addressed a 
meeting of newspaper editors, and of 
course had conferences with the King 
and Queen.?? 


July 1941—from England to Moscow 


In July of the same year he again 
went on a mission to Britain, this time 
to work out some agreement on the 
shipping problems, especially critical 
now that the Soviet Union was in the 
war. Plans for the Argentia (Atlantic) 
Conference were also discussed. 

It appears that while he was in 
Britain—though this part of the story 
requires verification—Hopkins decided 
that a trip to the Soviet Union would 
be of great value. In any case, he 
cabled Roosevelt for permission, which 
was immediately grarited. 

He went to Moscow in July 1941. 
Because of his special position he was 
again able to get vital information that 
was not made available to either the 
American or British officials who were 
stationed there. Roosevelt asked Stalin 
“to treat Mr. Hopkins with the identi- 
cal confidence you would feel if you 
were talking directly to me.”?? The 
information he gathered considerably 
aided America and Britain in getting a 
clear picture of Russia’s needs and de- 


21 Ibid., pp. 237, 353. 
22 Ibid., pp. 318-22. 
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termination to fight. His interpretation 
of the situation was at variance with 
that of many other officials in Moscow, 
but his proved to be correct. 


Problems 


Hopkins was a valuable aid to Roose- 
velt in other matters, too. When rela- 
tions with Britain were strained in the 
winter of 1944-45 over differences in 
attitude toward the new Italian govern- 
ment and toward the situation in Greece, 
Hopkins was sent to see Churchill to 
reduce the friction. He did. 

At other times he took up problems 
before Roosevelt even became aware 
of them. For example, when Admiral 
King’s order prohibiting the use of 
American LST’s (landing ships, tank) 
in the Greek imbroglio aroused strong 
protest from the British, he managed 
to get the matter straightened out with- 
out its being brought to the President’s 
attention. And when Churchill would 
not agree to Roosevelt’s and Marshall’s 
position for a unified command in the 
Pacific, he arranged a private session 
between Marshall and the Prime Min- 
ister at which the latter finally gave in. 
At Teheran Hopkins’ prestige was at 
its zenith. He played a role in his dis- 
cussions with Eden and Molotov which 
would normally have been taken by a 
Secretary of State.?* 


Keeping au courant 


To fill his role Hopkins always had 
to keep abreast of events. At times it 
was the President who made available 
sources of information, sending him di- 
rectly to confer with leaders such as 
Churchill and Stalin. At other times 
his great information seemed to come 
from the way he operated. Numerous 
memoranda can be found among his pa- 
pers such as the one he sent to the 
President’s secretary, Grace Tully, Sep- 
tember 2, 1942, in which he wrote: 


23 Ibid., passim. 
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I understand the army is going to send the 
President a recommendation to take over 
the British end of the Persian Railroad. I 
wonder if I might see that memo before 
the President approves it.?* 


In part it was the vagueness of his 
status, and in fact of the whole war 
program, that enabled Hopkins to have 
great latitude in his actions. This in 
turn increased his authority, caused his 
value to the President to appreciate, 
and made him sought after by more and 
more people. Foreign government lead- 
ers like Churchill and Stalin, military 
leaders like General Marshall and Ad- 
miral Leahy, active citizens like Gren- 
ville Clark and Vannevar Bush fre- 
quently used him, to quote Bernard 


Baruch’s expression for it, as “a trans-. 


mission belt to the President.” ?5 - 
Hopkins, of course, also gained infor- 
mation in other ways. He would fre- 
quently call on, visit, or eat with many 
of Roosevelt’s economic, military, and 
scientific advisers. He was never above 
asking for suggestions or advice from 
others. On the other hand, many peo- 
ple came to him at the suggestion of 
the President. There are numerous 
memoranda and letters among the 
Roosevelt Papers from people who 
wanted to talk to the President about 
an idea. Quite often the notation at 
the bottom would say, “See Harry.” 


ADVANTAGES OF USING AN AGENT 


Let us now examine some of. the ef- 
fects which stemmed from Hopkins’ mis- 
sions and from the way he operated. 
In both Moscow and London Hopkins’ 
special relation to the President gave 
him an opportunity to gather much in- 
formation that was needed regarding 
morale, war production, and govern- 


24 Roosevelt MS., Franklin D. Roosevelt Li- 
brary, Hyde Park, New York. 

25 Personal interview with the writer, New 
York, April 5, 1956. 


. been an Ambassador. 
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mental views, information that was 
badly needed. It is quite likely that 
the information Hopkins sent to Roose- 
velt would not have been available to 
anyone other than a Presidential agent. 
Both foreign governments during war- 
time were naturally most reluctant to 
reveal their true predicaments unless 
they felt assured of two things, (1) a 
receptive and understanding audience 
and (2) a transmission of their infor- 
mation to the President without leaks. 
Both of these desiderata could be satis- 
fied in Hopkins. One or the other 
could not be found in the official 
representatives. Ambassadors Kennedy 
and Standley did not have the confi- 
dence of the governments of Britain and 
Russia. Winant and Steinhardt both 
suffered from the disadvantage that they 
had to report through State Depart- 
ment channels, which were not consid- 
ered completely sympathetic. Further- 
more, information transmitted through 
the regular channels had to pass through 
several hands, and the risk of leaks in- 
creased proportionately. Hopkins’ re- 


- ports went directly to the President— 


on the basis of speed alone a decided 
advantage. ' 

Hopkins also made a number of pub- 
lic statements while in Britain which 
would surely have brought rebukes from 
Secretary: of State Hull had Hopkins 
As he was not a 
public officer his freedom was much 
greater, yet as he was so close to the 
President inferences were permissible 
which might be desirable. 

To Roosevelt the advantages were ob- 
vious. He could communicate through 
an agent in whom he had the utmost 
confidence and one whose views were 
quite similar to his own. And the fact 
that he was using one agent instead of 
several Ambassadors made it possible 
for the agent to develop an integrated 
view of the situation that several men 
working on separate phases could not 
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have had. Furthermore, the agent’s 
files and information would be less 
likely to come under the scrutiny of 
congressional investigators, an immu- 
nity which might have been considered 
desirable. 


DISADVANTAGES 


There were, of course, numerous dis- 
advantages that arose from the use of 
Hopkins as a special agent. State De- 
partment leaders were often ill informed 
or completely ignorant of Hopkins’ ac- 
complishments. He sometimes wrote to 
the President on his own stationery and 
either sent the reports by special mes- 
sengers or delivered them himself. Fre- 
quently he would use the cables, but 
not the State Department’s because of 
a strong feeling on the part of many, 
including Roosevelt, that they could 
not be trusted.” Even when, as was 
true during the first Russian mission, 
some of his discussions concerned po- 
litical matters the Department of State 
was not fully informed. 

This procedure was naturally very 
disturbing to the State Department. 
At one time Hopkins received a strong 
protest from Winant,?” but apparently 


it did little good. Although morale and. 


26 Sherwood, op. cit. (note 14 supra), pp. 
134-36, 269. 
21 Ibid., pp. 754-55. 
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efficiency certainly suffered, it was the 
President’s job and not the agent’s to 
see that appropriate government lead- 
ers were informed of his accomplish- 
ments. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In many matters Hopkins undoubt- 
edly was of material assistance to the 
President. At the same time it is prob- 
ably true that much information which 
should have been circulated among 
various government leaders was not. 


‘In terms of morale, efficiency, and the 


diffusion of authority usually consid- 
ered essential in a democracy, the use 
of an agent was not always wise. 

But in this century and especially dur- 
ing wartime the burdens upon the Presi- 
dent often become exceedingly great. 
The Executive needs an aide who can 
untie tangled problems, carry out spe- 
cial missions, and serve as a sympa- 
thetic critic. This admission does not 
mean that no serious risks are involved 
for the operation of democratic and 
efficient government. The problem does 
not appear ’to be one that can be solved 
by a “legalistic” approach. Certainly 
one must be very careful that any re- 
strictions placed upon the President do 
not prevent a freedom of action that is 
essential to the security and well-being 
of the country. “ 
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The Delegation of Presidential Functions: 
ConstitutionaljandjLegal Aspects 


By Err E. NOBLEMAN 


HE tremendous burdens which rest 

upon the, incumbent of the office 
of President of the United States have 
long been a matter of serious concern 
to Presidents, Members of Congress, 
and students of governmental processes. 
Presidents from Washington to Eisen- 
hower have commented upon these bur- 
dens, and from time to time various 
proposals designed to lighten the task 
of the Chief Executive have been pro- 
posed and examined.? 

A review of historical events reveals 
that since the birth of the Republic, 
virtually every President has, of neces- 
sity, relied upon subordinates for the 
performance of many of his duties, and 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
has consistently upheld Presidential dele- 
gations of certain functions and duties 
to specified classes of individuals. 

The delegation device and various 
institutional and staff aids, made avail- 
able to him from time to time, have 


provided the President with some meas- ` 


ure of relief, However, the burdens of 


1 Various aspects of these problems are dealt 
with in Louis Brownlow, The President and 
the Presidency (Chicago, 1949); Edward S. 
Corwin, The President: Office and Powers 
(3d ed. revised; New York, 1948); Edward 
S. Corwin and Louis W. Koenig, The Presi- 
dency Today (New York, 1956); James Hart, 
The American Presidency in Action, 1789 
(New York, 1948); Sidney Hyman, The 
American President (New York, 1954); Rob- 
ert S. Rankin (Ed.), The Presidency in Tran- 
sition (Florida, 1949); Clinton Rossiter, The 
American Presidency (New York, 1956), See 
also Nathan Grundstein, “Subdelegation of 
Administrative Authority,” 13 George Wash- 
ington Law Review 144 (1945); Glendon A. 
Schubert, Jr., “Judicial Review of the Sub- 
delegation of Presidential Power,” 12 Journal 
of Politics 668 (1950). 


the office have continued to increase, 
and the President has been constantly 
required, either by statute or because 
of his constitutional role, to perform 
duties and functions which far exceed 
the capacity of any single individual. 

An examination of historical aspects 
and available precedents may provide 
clarification with respect to which of 
the President’s duties may be delegated, 
and the extent to which delegation may 
provide relief from the crushing bur- 
dens of office. 


PRESIDENTIAL COMPLAINTS 


It is, of course, apparent that the 
burdens of the Presidency during the 
past twenty years cannot be compared 
with those borne by Presidents during 
the formative years of the nation. 
Nevertheless, complaints and observa- 
tions voiced by our early Presidents ap- 
pear to confirm the fact that they con- 
sidered their burdens very substantial. 


“A peck of troubles” 


Thus, in 1789, Washington com- 
plained that he had no leisure to read 
or answer the dispatches that were 
pouring in upon him from all quarters, 
and a year later, he confided to a 
friend that “These public meetings .. . 
with the references to-and from the dif- 
ferent Departments of State .. . is as 
much, if not more, than I am able to 
undergo. ere, 

John Adams wrote to his wife: 


The business of all kinds, and writing 
particularly, out of the habit of which I 


2 Leonard D. White, The Federalists (New 
York, 1948), p. 31. 
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have been so long, press upon me very 
severely... . 

To reconcile you to your fate, I have a 
great mind to give you a detail of mine. 
A peck of troubles in a large bundle of pa- 
pers, often in a handwriting. almost illegi- 
ble, comes every day from the office of—, 
office of—, office of—, &c., &c., &c. Thou- 
sands of sea letters, Mediterranean passes, 
and commissions and patents to sign... 3 


Jefferson is reported to have com- 
plained frequently about the pressure 
of business, and in 1806 he observed, 
“Tt is not because I do less than I might 
do, but that I have more than I can 
do.” + 


Help needed 


Monroe appears to have been much 
bothered by the petty responsibilities of 
attending to the Presidential household. 
As he was about to leave the White 
House, he sent Congress “a few re- 
marks . . . founded on my own experi- 
ence in this office.” Beyond a certain 
limit, he wrote, no one can go, and if 
inferior details are forced upon the at- 
tention of the President he loses time 
to devote to matters of higher impor- 
tance. The higher duties of his office 
“are sufficient to employ the whole 
mind, and unceasing labors, of any in- 
dividual. . . .” Among these duties, he 
cited the message to Congress, the re- 
plies to calls for information, personal 
contact with Members of Congress, and 
the “supervision and control of the sev- 
eral departments so as to preserve the 
efficiency in each, and order and con- 
sistency in the general movement of the 
Government.” He suggested the desir- 
ability of aid to the Presidént, perhaps 
the first statement of this need.’ 

In 1848, Polk wrote: 


The public have no idea of the con- 
stant accumulation of business requiring 


3 Ibid., p. 32. 

4 Leonard D. White, The Jeffersonians (New 
York, 1951), pp. 71-72. 

5 Ibid., p. 72. 
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the President’s attention. No President 
who performs his duty faithfully and con- 
scientiously can have any leisure. If he 
entrusts the details and smaller matters to 
subordinates constant errors will occur. I 
prefer to supervise the whole operations 
of the Government myself rather than en- 
trust the public business to subordinates, 
and this makes my duties very great.® 


A fantastic job 


In more recent times, we have two 
classic observations concerning the 
Presidency from Wilson and Truman. 
Writing in 1908, some five years be- 
fore assuming the Presidency, Wilson 
observed that the President was 


the most heavily burdened officer in the 
world. No other man’s day is so filled as 
his, so full of responsibilities which tax 
mind and conscience alike and demand an 
inexhaustible vitality. ... Men of ordi- 
nary physique and discretion cannot be 
Presidents and live if the strain be not 
somehow relieved. . . . We shall be obliged 
always to be picking our chief magistrate 
from among wise and prudent athletes,— 
a small class. 


Former President Truman sums up 
with the statement that: 


The President has an executive job that 
is almost fantastic. There has never been 
one like it. I think no absolute monarch 
ever had such decisions to make or the 
responsibility that the President of the 
United States has. It is really fantastic. - 
That may not be a good word to use in 
respect to the Presidency, but after all, 
every final important decision has to be 
made right here on the President’s desk, 
and only the President can make it. No- 
body else can do it for him, and his deci- 
sions affect millions not only in his own 
country but throughout the world. No 
one man can really fill the Presidency. 
The Presidency has too many and too great 
responsibilities. All a man can do is to 

8 Leonard D. White, The Jacksonians (New 
York, 1954), p. 69. 

1 Woodrow Wilson, Constitutional Govern- 
ment in the United States (New York, 1917), 
pp. 79-80, 
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try to meet them. He must be able to 
judge men, delegate responsibility and back 
up those he trusts.8 


SOURCES OF PRESIDENTIAL FUNCTIONS 


An examination of the President’s 
functions and responsibilities reveals 
that they involve a tremendous range, 
varying from minor technical duties to 
the making of the most momentous de- 
cisions. Some of the President’s func- 
tions are conferred upon him either ex- 
pressly or impliedly by the Constitu- 
tion; others result from specific acts of 
Congress. 


CONSTITUTIONAL FUNCTIONS 


It appears that the President’s con- 
stitutional functions may be divided 
into three categories: (1) those which 
he derives directly from the Constitu- 
tion and which he may not delegate; 
(2) those which are derived directly 
from the Constitution, but have, never- 
theless, been the subject of delegation, 
although action is ‘taken in the Presi- 
dent’s name; and (3) those which are 
imposed by statute in implementation 
of constitutional authority, and which 
are customarily delegated. 

In the first category are such func- 
tions as reporting to the Congress on 
the state of the Union; convening either 
or both Houses of Congress and ad- 
journing Congress; signing and vetoing 
bills; receiving ambassadors and public 
ministers (recognition); appointing and 
removing ambassadors, ministers, and 
certain other public officers; nominat- 
ing federal judges; and making recess 
appointments.’ 

In the second category are such func- 
‘tions as the negotiation of treaties, and 
certain of the President’s duties as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces 


8 William Hillman, Mr. President (New 
York, 1952), p. 10. 

9 United States Constitution, Art. I, sec. 7; 
Art. II, secs. 2 and 3. 
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of the United States. Although the 
President can never divest himself of 
his constitutional power and authority 
with respect to these matters, he has 
customarily delegated their perform- 
ance to designated officials. Thus, it is 
quite usual for the President to dele- 
gate to designated individuals the au- 
thority known as “full power,” to ne- 
gotiate, conclude, and sign treaties, 
conventions, and other .agreements on 
behalf of the United States. It is 
also customary for the President to 
delegate to subordinates many of his 
functions as Commander in Chief, no- 
tably his function as supreme com- 
mander of the national forces in active 
service. . 
The third category includes a large 
number of statutory duties which are 
imposed upon the President by the 
Congress because they involve the per- 
formance of express constitutional duties 
and functions; 1? or because the Presi- 
dent, as the Chief Executive, required 
under the Constitution “to take care 


10 Examples of Presidential delegation of 
so-called full powers to designated individuals 
will be found in Walter H. Zeydel and Waldo 
Chamberlain, Enabling Instruments of the 
United Nations, Part I: The United States of 
America (New York, 1951), pp. 112-15. 

11 Edward S. Corwin, The President: Office 
and Powers (cited note 1 supra), p. 314. See 
also United States v. Eliason, 16 Pet. 291 
(U. S. 1842); United States ex rel: French v. 
Weeks, 259 U.-‘S. 326, 333 (1922). In the 
latter case, the Supreme Court rejected the 
contention that the findings of a board es- 
tablished by a statute which provided that 
the board’s findings would be final except 
upon the order of the President, required the 
President to take final action. The Court 
said: “The exception plainly enough was in- 
serted, not for the purpose of imposing a 
great burden upon the President, but rather 
as a congressional recognition of the right in 
him as the Chief Executive and Commander 
in Chief of the Army (a right which he prob- 
ably would have had without it) to interfere 
in such cases at his option... .” 

12 United States ex rel. French v. Weeks, 
259 U. S. 326, 333 (1922). 
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that the laws be faithfully executed,” 
exercises general administrative con- 
trol and direction over the executive 
branch. 

The leading example of statutory 
duties. arising out of the performance 
of express constitutional functions may 
be found in statutes establishing the 
military departments and the Depart- 
ment of State. Thus, from the begin- 
ning of the Republic, the Congress 
vested in the President the direction 
over these agencies by providing that 
their heads shall “perform such duties 
-as shall from time to time be enjoined 
or entrusted . . . by the President . . .” 
and “shall conduct the business of the 
department in such manner as the Presi- 
dent shall direct.” 1 These statutes have 
been interpreted’ as implying authority 
in the President to delegate “the ad- 
ministration in his name or by his order 
of much of the general executive power 
reposed in him as Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army.” 35 

From the foregoing, it appears that 
except for obviously nondelegable func- 
tions, the determination of whether or 
not the President may delegate a par- 
ticular function or duty is not neces- 
sarily governed by the fact that such 
function is expressly vested in him by 
the Constitution. As stated by At- 

18 “The vesting of the executive power in 
the President was essentially a grant of power 
to execute the laws. But the President alone 
and unaided could not execute the laws. He 
must execute them by the assistance of sub- 
ordinates. This view has been repeatedly 
affirmed by this Court... .” Taft, C. J., in 
Myers v. United States, 272 U. S. 52, 117 
(1926). 

14 Act of August 7, 1789, 1 Stat. 49 (De- 
partment of War); Act of April 30, 1798, 1 
Stat. 553 (Department of the Navy); Act of 
July 27, 1789, 1 Stat. 28 (Department of 
Foreign Affairs). 

15 Weeks v. United States ex rel. Creary, 
277 Fed. 594, at 598 (App. D. C. 1922), afd. 
United States ex rel. Creary v. Weeks, 259 
U. S. 336 (1922); United States ex rel. French 
v. Weeks, 259 U. S. 326,,333 (1922). 
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torney General Caleb Cushing, in a 
celebrated opinion reviewing the rela- 
tion of the President to the executive 
branch, prepared at the request of 
President Franklin Pierce: 


. . . the question, whether a given duty is 
to be the immediate deed of the President, 
or to be performed by delegation, does not 
seem to depend, at least in all its degrees, 
upon the fact of its being expressly enu- 
merated in the Constitution. . . .16 


STATUTORY FUNCTIONS 


It appears that the major administra- 
tive functions and duties of the Presi- 
dent are conferred upon him by statute 
and may be divided, for the purposes 
of this inquiry, into two categories: (1) 
statutes which specifically authorize him 
to delegate functions and duties im- 
posed; and (2) statutes which confer 
functions and duties, but are silent as 
to delegation. 


Delegation authorized by statute 


Delegations of functions in’ the first 
category have been consistently upheld 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. In a leading case on the sub- 
ject, United States v, Chemical Foun- 
dation, Inc.™" the.Court upheld the va- 
lidity of a statute which vested certain 
authority in the President and author- 
ized him to “exercise any power or au- 
thority conferred by this act through 
such officer or officers as he shall di- 
rect.” In rejecting the contention that 
this was an unconstitutional delegation, 
the Court stated that “obviously all the 
functions of his great office cannot be 
exercised by the President in person.” 18 


167 Ops. Att’y. Gen. 453, 465 (1855). 

17 272 U. S. 1 (1926). 

18 Ibid., at 13. For additional citations, see 
Grundstein, op. cit. (note 1, supra). It may 
be noted that the Grundstein article and that 
by Glendon A. Schubert, Jr. (cited note 1 
supra) are the only comprehensive treatments 
of the entire subject. 
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Delegation implied 


With respect to the second category, 
where the statute vests functions and 
duties solely in the President but is 
silent as to delegation, the Supreme 
Court since 1839 has held that the 
President’s authority to delegate their 
performance will be implied.*® 

The general rule which it has stated 
and followed is that when any duty is 
imposed by law solely on the President, 
it may be exercised by him through 
the head of the appropriate depart- 
ment, whose acts, if performed pursu- 
ant to that law, thus become the Presi- 
dent’s acts.2° Furthermore, the Court 
will presume the approval and direction 
of the President to support the exercise 
by the heads of departments of au- 
thority which is vested by statute in the 
President.’ Consequently, there is no 
requirement that the delegation of au- 
thority from the President to the ap- 
propriate department head be effected 
through any particular procedure or 


19 Wilcox v. Jackson, 13 Pet. 498, 513 
(U. S. 1839); Williams v. United States, 1 
How. 290, 297 (U. S. 1843); United States v. 
Eliason, 16 Pet. 291 (U. S. 1842); United 
States v. Page, 137 U. S. 673 (1891); United 
States v. Fletcher, 148 U. S. 84 (1893). 

20 Cases cited note 19 supra. “There can 
be no doubt that the President, in the exer- 
cise of his executive power under the Consti- 
tution, may act through the head of the ap- 
propriate executive department. The heads of 
departments are his authorized assistants in 
the performance of his executive duties, and 
their official acts, promulgated in the regular 
course of business, are presumptively his acts. 
That has been many times decided by this 
court... .? Waite, C. J. in Runkle v. United 
States, 122 U. S. 543, 557 (1887). This doc- 
trine of implied delegation has been held in- 
applicable to acts of officials below secretarial 
rank. Northern Pacific Ry. v. Mitchell, 208 
Fed. 469, 472 (E. D. Wash. 1913), writ of 
error dismissed, 213 Fed. 1022 (C. C. A. 9th 
1914). 

21 United States v. Page, 137 U. S. 673 
(1891); United States v. Fletcher, 148 U. S. 
84 (1893). 
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document. Furthermore, it has been 
held that the official document or order 
issued by the department head on be- 
half of the President requires neither 
the signature of the President nor any 
statement that it is being issued by 
his direction.?? Finally, because of the 
legal presumption of Presidential ap- 
proval and direction, the act of the 
subordinate is valid, despite these omis- 
sions.” 

The rule that there is an implied 
power in the President to delegate 
statutory functions to department heads 
appears to be based upon necessity and 
practicality. Thus, in an early lead- 
ing case, where a statute prohibited the 
advance of public money in any case to 
disbursing officers of the United States, 
“except under the special direction of 
the President,” the Supreme Court held 
that the statute did not require the 
President to perform this function in 
person. After observing that the ob- 
ject of the Congress was undoubtedly 
to secure economy and regularity in 
public disbursements by limiting the 
discretion of subordinate agents over 
public money, the Court stated that “it 
would be unreasonable to ascribe to 
them [Congress] a conduct which must 
defeat every beneficial end they could 
have in view, and render the Govern- 
ment an absolutely impracticable ma- 
chine.” 2° Continuing, the Court said: 


The President’s duty in general requires his 
superintendence of the administration; yet 
this duty cannot require of him to become 
the -administrative officer of every depart- 


22 Roxford Knitting Co. v. Moore & Tier- 
ney, 265 Fed. 177 (C. C. A. 2d 1920), cert. 
denied, 253 U. S. 498 (1920); In re Brodie, 
128 Fed. 665 (C. C. A. 8th 1904). See also 
Grundstein, of. cit. (note 1 supra), pp. 146- 
47, and cases cited therein. 

23 Wilcox v. Jackson, 
(U. S. 1839). 

24 Williams v. United States, 1 How. 290 
(U. S. 1843). 

25 Id. at 297. 


13 Pet. 498, 513 
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ment and bureau, or to perform the nu- 
merous details incident to services which, 
nevertheless, he is, in a correct sense, by 
the Constitution and laws required and ex- 
pected to perform. This cannot be, first, 
because if it were practicable, it would 

. . absorb the duties and responsibilities 
of the various departments of the Govern- 
ment in the personal action of the one 
chief executive officer. It cannot be, for 
the stronger reason that it is impracticable 
—nay, impossible.?¢ 


This principle has been stated in 
more modern terms in a 1936 opinion 
of the Attorney General. In advising 
the President that statutory authority 
would be required to enable him to 
delegate to the Secretary of the In- 
terior the authority vested by law in 
the President to designate the Acting 
Governor of Puerto Rico, the Attorney 
General stated: 


It is manifestly impossible for the Presi- 
dent to execute every duty, and every de- 
tail thereof, imposed upon him by the Con- 
gress. The courts have recognized this and 
have further recognized that he usually and 
properly acts through the several executive 
departments. Every reasonable presump- 
tion of validity is to be indulged with re- 
spect to the performance by the head of a 
department of a duty imposed upon the 
President and executed by the department 
head, ostensibly on behalf of the President. 
Nevertheless, the authorities indicate that 
the President cannot, without statutory au- 
thority, delegate a discretionary duty re- 
lieving himself of all responsibility, so that 
the duty when performed will not be his 
act, but wholly the act of another (Wil- 
liams v. United States, 1 How. 290, 297; 
Runkle v. United States, 122 U. S. 543, 
557; United States v. Fletcher, 148 U. S. 
84, 88; French v. Weeks, 259 U. S. 326, 
344).27 


Discretionary duties 


At this point, it should be noted that 
in the decisions reviewed and cited in 


26 Ibid. 
27 38 Ops. Aity. Gen. 457, 458 (1936). 
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which the Supreme Court implied Presi- 
dential authority to delegate statutory 
functions, the Court characterized such 
functions as executive or administra- 
tive. These decisions do not indicate 
the category of duties which are con- 
sidered to be discretionary, although 
some of the functions appear to have in- 
volved the exercise of discretion. Thus 
it appears that the general rule con- 
cerning the delegation of statutory func- 
tions must be qualified to the extent 
that the President’s implied power to 
delegate his statutory functions to de- 
partment heads applies only to execu- 
tive or administrative duties, and it is 
solely with respect to such duties. that 
the heads of departments act for the 
President in the regular course of busi- 
ness.’ This distinction appears to be 
well established and was referred to in 
the last*sentence of the opinion of the 
Attorney General quoted in the preced- 
ing paragraph. 

These considerations give rise to an 
additional problem, namely, which func- 
tions and duties are executive or ad- 
ministrative and which are discretion- 
ary. This issue was raised and dis- 
cussed, but not determined, by the 
Supreme Court in 1880. After discuss- 
ing the general rule, the Court said 
(Harlan, J.): 


These propositions open up a very broad 
field of inquiry as to what exceptions there 
are to the general rule that the direction 
of the President is to be presumed in all 
instructions and orders issuing from the 
proper department concerning executive 
business, notwithstanding they may con- 
tain no express statement of any direction 
from him as to the matters to which such 
instructions or orders refer. There are un- 
doubtedly official acts which the Constitu- 
tion and laws require to be performed by 
the President personally, and the perform- 


28 See Grundstein, op. cit. (note 1 supra), 
pp. 148-49, 151-52, 188-90, and cases cited 
and discussed therein. 
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ance of which may not be delegated to 
heads of departments, or to other officers 
in the executive branch of the government. 
It is equally true that, as to the vast multi- 
plicity of matters involved in the adminis- 
tration of the executive business of the 
government, it is physically impossible for 
the President to give them his personal 
supervision. Of necessity, he must, as to 
such matters, discharge his duty through 
the instrumentality or by the agency of 
others. Whether a particular act belongs 
to one or the other of these classes may 
sometimes be very dificult to determine, 
and we shall not attempt now to lay down 
any general rule on the subject.2° 


It may be observed that although the 
distinction between ministerial and dis- 
cretionary duties is an old one, it does 
not appear to have validity in the situa- 
tion under discussion. The rule imply- 
ing authority in the President to dele- 
gate statutory functions to department 
heads is based upon the established fact 
- that it is impossible for the President 
to perform personally all of his vari- 
ous functions and duties. Department 
heads to whom such delegations are 
made are subject to Senate confirma- 
tion and may be presumed to be ca- 
pable and responsible individuals. Thus, 
merely because a particular function is 
characterized as discretionary rather 
than administrative does not alter either 
the fact of the tremendous burden on 
the President or the capability and re- 
liability of officials of secretarial rank 
who, in any event, would be acting on 
behalf of the President. 


DELEGATION UNDER Pustic Law 673 


In 1950, the Congress enacted Public 
Law 673, Eighty-first Congress, which 
authorized the President to delegate to 
executive-branch agency or department 
heads, or to any official of that branch 


29 McElrath v. United States, 102 U. S, 
426, 436 (1880). (Italics supplied.) 
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whose appointment is subject to Senate 
confirmation, any function vested in the 
President by law, or authorized or re- 
quired to be performed by such officers 
subject to Presidential approval, unless 
the vesting statute affirmatively pro- 
hibits delegations or specifically desig- 
nates the persons to whom delegations 
may be made. It was further provided 
that the President was not to be relieved 
of the responsibility for the acts so dele- 
gated, and that nothing in the act was 
to derogate from any existing right in 
the President to delegate the perform- 
ance of functions vested in him by 
law.®° 

It may be noted that although this 
statute was designed to relieve the 
President of the performance of some 
of his duties without relieving him of 
the responsibility therefor, its language 
is necessarily broad and general and 
does not furnish any guidance with re- 
spect to the precise nature of the dele- 
gations which may be made. This lack 
of specification is undoubtedly due in 
part to the diverse nature of the Presi- 
dent’s statutory duties and in part to 
the fact that many of them arise di- 
rectly out of certdin constitutional pow- 
ers which the Congress has implemented 
by legislative action. In any event, of 
necessity, the statute left to the Presi- 
dent the determination of the duties to 
be delegated. 

An examination of the reports of the 
Senate and House committees which 
handled this measure does not shed any 
light on the subject, since they, in ef- 
fect, state only that the purpose of the 
bill was to lighten the President’s bur- 
dens by permitting him to delegate 
those which, in his judgment, he should 
delegate. However, the debate on the 
floor of the House of Representatives 


30 Act of August 8, 1950 (3 U. S. C. 301- 
303). 

81H. R. Rep. No. 1139, 81st Cong.; Sen. 
Rep. No. 1867, 81st Cong. 
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during consideration of the matter in- 
dicates that its purpose was “to au- 
thorize the President to delegate some 
of his many minor duties and less im- 
portant functions. . . .” 3? 

Without attempting any further de- 
termination of the legislative intention, 
it appears that if the act was designed 
to limit the President’s authority to 
delegate statutory functions to those 
which are executive or administrative 
in nature, its enactment appears to 
have been unnecessary, in view of the 
long line of decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court implying such 
authority and sustaining its exercise. 
If, on the other hand, the Congress in- 
tended to authorize the delegation of 
so-called discretionary matters, such in- 
tention would seem to be strongly sup- 
ported by the specific provisions of the 
statute. 

In any event, this would appear to 
be. a distinction without a real differ- 
ence, since the statute in question, the 
decisions of the Supreme Court, and 
the historical development of the Presi- 
dency all make it abundantly clear that 
in no event can the President divest 
himself or be divested of his powers, 
authority, and responsibility for the 
performance of delegated functions so 
long as he remains in office. 

Since the. enactment of Public Law 
673 in 1950, the President has issued 
sixty Executive orders delegating the 
performance of hundreds of Presiden- 
tial statutory functions to subordinate 
officials in the executive branch. An 
examination of these delegations reveals 
that they seem to include not only so- 
called administrative functions but also 
those involving the exercise of discre- 
tion. It thus appears that regardless 


32 Representative Sabath, 95 Cong. Rec. 
11389 (1949). See also remarks of Mr. Daw- 
son and Mr. Hoffman, at 11390, and the gen- 
eral debate at 11389-96. 

88 Sen. Rep. No. 1960, 84th Congress, p. 13. 
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of the intent of the Congress, Presi- 
dents have interpreted the delegation 
statute to include both categories of 
functions. 


ADMINISTRATIVE VICE PRESIDENT 


The most recent examination by the 
Congress of the delegation device as a 
means of relieving the Presidential work 
load occurred early in 1956, following 
a proposal by former President Herbert 
Hoover that the Congress establish the 
position of Administrative Vice Presi- 
dent to whom the President might dele- 
gate the performance of various of his 
administrative functions. This pro- 
posal was examined by the Subcommit- 
tee on Reorganization of the Senate 
Committee on Government Operations. 
Following extensive hearings and care- 
ful consideration, the subcommittee con- 
cluded that (1) no further statutory 
authority is presently required to en- 
able the President to delegate the per- 
formance of those administrative func- 
tions which may be an unnecessary 
burden on him; (2) there are appro- 
priate officials to whom statutory func- 
tions suitable for delegation may be as- 
signed; and (3) the administration has 
not indicated any existing need for the 
creation of a position of Administrative 
Vice President in the Executive Office 
at this time.®* 


CoNCLUSIONS 


With respect to the constitutional and 
legal aspects of the delegation of Presi- 
dential functions, the following conclu- 
sions may be drawn: 

1. The President may not delegate 
those of his express constitutional func- 
tions and duties which, by their very 
nature and the plain language of the 
Constitution, must be performed by the 


84 Ibid., pp. 14-15. 
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President alone. He may, and cus- 
tomarily does, delegate the perform- 
ance of certain other constitutional 
functions, which are performed in his 
name and on his behalf. 

2. Except for those functions which 
are obviously nondelegable, it appears 
that the determination of whether or 
not the President may delegate the per- 
formance of a particular function or 
duty is not necessarily governed by the 
fact that such function is expressly 
vested in him by the Constitution, and 
numerous statutory functions, which he 
customarily delegates, are imposed upon 
the President by the Congress because 
they involve the performance of express 
constitutional duties, or in recognition 
of the fact that as the Chief Executive, 
required under the Constitution to take 
care that the laws be faithfully exe- 
cuted, the President exercises general 
administrative control and direction 
over the executive branch. 

3. When a statute vests functions and 
duties solely in the President and makes 
no provision for delegation, the general 

. tule, established by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, is that authority 
to delegate their performance to appro- 
priate department heads will be im- 
plied, and acts performed by such 
officials, if pursuant to law, will be pre- 
sumed to be the President’s acts. 

4. The general rule stated above ap- 
pears to be subject to the qualification 
that the Supreme Court will only imply 
the President’s authority to delegate the 
performance of his statutory functions 
with respect to what it has character- 
ized as executive or administrative acts, 
and it is only with respect to such du- 
ties that department heads are pre- 
sumed to act for the President in the 
regular course of business. Thus, it ap- 
pears that if the functions vested in. the 
President by statute are discretionary in 
nature, the Court will not imply au- 
thority to delegate. However, there is 
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no definite indication in the reported 
cases as to which functions the Court 
will consider discretionary and which 
will be treated as administrative, and 
the Court appears to have deliberately 
avoided a determination of the ques- 
tion in a leading case. 

5. Since the rule implying authority 
in the President to. delegate statutory 
functions to department heads is based 
upon the established fact that it is im- 
possible for the President to perform, 
in person, all of his various statutory 
functions and duties, and even those 
functions which may be classified as 
discretionary are usually performed, in 
fact, by department heads, there ap- 
pears to be no valid reason why a dis- 
tinction should be made between admin- 
istrative and discretionary functions. 

6. Public Law 673, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, which authorized Presidential 
delegation of statutory functions, sub- 
ject to stated limitations, does not 
distinguish between administrative and 
discretionary functions. Despite some 
indication that the Congress may have 
intended to limit the President’s au- 
thority to the delegation of so-called 
administrative functions, the plain lan- 
guage of the statute appears to support 
an intention to include discretionary 
functions as well. An examination of 
Presidential delegations pursuant to the 
statute indicates that Presidents have 
interpreted it to include both categories 
of functions. 


Lecat AUTHORITY ADEQUATE 


The foregoing review may serve to 
clarify the categories of Presidential 
functions which may be delegated. It 
also reveals that the President has ade- 
quate legal authority to free himself 
from the performance of the multitude 
of functions and duties which may im- 
pair the proper discharge of his vital 
historic constitutional powers and obli- 
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gations. History has demonstrated con- 
clusively, however, that no President 
can ever free himself of the enormous 
responsibilities which are inherent in 
the Presidency, so long as he remains 
in office. Since it is these responsibili- 
ties, and the momentous decisions and 


x 
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accompanying stresses and strains which 
they entail, which really constitute the 
so-called crushing burdens of office, no 
President can ever obtain relief through 
delegation, regardless of whether the 
functions delegated are administrative 
or discretionary in nature, 
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Presidential Disability 


By PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, Jr. 


In Case of the Removal of the President from Office, or of his Death, Resig- 
nation, or Inability to discharge the Powers and Duties of the said Office, the 
Same shall devolve on the Vice President, and the Congress may by Law pro- 
vide for the Case of Removal, Death, Resignation or Inability, both of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President, declaring what Officer shall then act as President, and 
such Officer shall act accordingly, until the Disability be removed, or a Presi- 


dent shall be elected. 


—The Constitution, Art. II, sec. 1, par. 6 


N a case of Presidential disability, 

what is it that devolves upon the 
Vice President? Is it the “powers and 
duties” of the office, or is it the office 
of the Presidency itself? Furthermore, 
who is to determine whether the Presi- 
dent is unable to discharge the responsi- 
bilities of his office? Who raises such 
a question? Who decides when a dis- 
abled President is capable of reclaiming 
his powers? 

Prior to the shooting of President 
James Garfield, scant attention was 
given to these questions. When they 
were eventually asked, the point at 
issue was clouded by precedents ruling 
a succession due to the death of the in- 
cumbent. On each of the seven occa- 


sions when this took place, the pro- . 


cedure followed by Vice President John 
Tyler in 1841 after President William 
Henry Harrison’s death was adhered 
to: the Vice President took the Presi- 
dential oath and was recognized as 
President of the United States; that is, 
` he succeeded to the office as well as to 
its powers and duties. 

That this procedure was consistent 
with the intention of the framers can 
be challenged on the evidence of the 
records of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion and those of the state ratifying 
conventions, as well as of the Federal- 
ist papers and the Constitution itself. 


They point to the view that the ante- 
cedent to the words “the Same” in the 
Constitution would appear to be “Pow- 
ers and Duties” rather than “said of- 
fice.” And each of the original plans 
presented to the Convention, as well as 
the notes and reports of the Committee 
on Detail to whom the styling though 
not the substantive content of the text 
of the Constitution is due, used lan- 
guage which reinforces this view. 

Nevertheless, even if it was meant 
that the Vice President should succeed 
merely to the powers and duties of the 
Presidency in the case of the death of 
an incumbent, it is overly late to re- 
verse the practice by which he now suc- 
ceeds to the office as well. What needs 
to be done is merely to give formal 
recognition to the legitimacy of that 
practice. 

Of more immediate concern is the 
construction given to the Constitution 
in a case involving not a President’s 
death, but his disability. Here, Sena- 
tor Allen of Ohio in 1841 warned his 
colleagues that the recognition of Tyler 
as President would lead to serious com- 
plications in cases of disability, a point 
of view reinforced by the position of 
Secretary of State Daniel Webster, who 
is said to have argued that even though 
a President recovered from his disability 
during the term: for which he was 
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elected, he could not displace the Vice 
President who had assumed the duties 
of his office. 

It was this theory—that the powers 
and duties of the Presidency were in- 
divisible with the office—which acted 
as a major deterrent to any action de- 
signed to clarify the question of Presi- 
dential disability when President James 
Garfield was shot, and again when 
President Woodrow Wilson was stricken. 


Past INDECISION 


Consider these two events in closer 
detail. 

President Garfield lived eighty days 
after he was shot, much of the time 
in a coma. During the entire period 
the only official act he performed was 
the signing of one extradition paper. 
Though the entire Cabinet agreed that 
it would be desirable for Vice President 
Chester Arthur to act as President dur- 
ing the period of Garfield’s illness, the 
majority also believed that once Arthur 
assumed the Presidential power, Gar- 
field lost his claim to it. At the same 


time, the Cabinet would not agree to’ 


_ assumption of this power by the Vice 
President without the knowledge and 
concurrence of the crippled President, 
and since his condition was so serious 
that no matters of importance could 
be discussed with him, no action was 
taken. The government drifted along 
without effective leadership during this 
period. Fortunately no serious crises 
arose. 


Succession Act of 1886 


Nor did the Presidential Succession 
Act of 1886 clarify matters. Despite 
the earnest requests of Chester Arthur 
calling on the Congress to eliminate all 
future grounds for the embarrassment 
he as Vice President had faced, the 
Succession Act of 1886 evaded the dis- 
ability issue. It was concerned solely 
with determining a succession to the 
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Presidency whenever the office was va- 
cant because of the death, resignation, 
or inability of both the President and 
Vice President. 


President Wilson's illness 


And so the stage was set for the 
dramatic complications that arose in 
connection with President Wilson’s dis- 
ability. Wilson’s condition was such 
that he was unable to pass on legisla- 
tion for about six weeks: twenty-eight 
acts of Congress became law because of 
his failure to act upon them within the 
ten-day limit. For nearly eight months 
he did not attend a Cabinet meeting al- 
though, without his permission, Secre- 
tary of State Robert Lansing called 
twenty-one Cabinet meetings during 
that period. 

Throughout the long period of his ill- 
ness, President Wilson’s condition was 
seldom appreciated by the public or 
even by members of his administration. 
An aura of mystery surrounded the 
President. For weeks at a time no one 
but his family and closest friends were 
permitted to see him. The Vice Presi- 
dent and the Cabinet were not provided 
with adequate information regarding the 
state of his health. It was widely recog- 
nized that Mrs. Wilson and Dr. Gray- 
son, the President’s persorial physician, 
were determining many issues of public 
policy and selecting carefully the mat- 
ters which could be discussed with the 
President. ; 

There was general recognition ‘that 
the President’s protracted illness had 
an adverse effect on the progress of the 
Versailles Treaty discussions in the 
Senate. There was a time when the 
Democratic Jeader in that body, Sena- 
tor Gilbert M. Hitchcock, thought it 
would be possible to achieve a com- 
promise settlement with Republicans 
with respect to the treaty, but at the 
time he was unable to see Wilson, and 
his fellow Democrats were unwilling to 
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agree to a compromise on any other 
basis. The hand of the Executive was 
also sorely missed in the handling of a 
critical coal strike and other domestic 
matters. 

In view of the President’s condition 
Vice President Marshall was urged to 
assume some of the duties of the Presi- 
dency. Like Arthur before him, how- 
ever, he refused to act. It appears that 
the full Cabinet never did get around 
to asking Marshall to serve, but the 
matter was discussed. According to 
J. P. Tumulty, the President’s secretary 
and friend, Secretary of State Lansing 
mentioned the matter to him. 

In a statement which one writer on 
the subject has referred to as having 
personal loyalty rather than the wel- 
fare of the country as its frame of ref- 
erence, Tumulty told Lansing: 


You may rest assured that while Woodrow 
Wilson is lying in the White House on the 
broad of his back I will not be a party to 
ousting him. He has been too kind, too 
loyal, and too wonderful to me to receive 
such treatment at my hands. -And I am 
sure Dr. Grayson will never certify to his 
disability. 

Those were strong words. If Dr. 
Grayson never would certify to his dis- 
ability there was little likelihood that 
anyone would, 


Cabinet meetings called by the Secre- 
tary of State 


The Cabinet sessions called by Secre- 
tary Lansing during President Wilson’s 
illness later resulted in a request for the 
Secretary’s resignation. The first meet- 
ing was held about two weeks after the 
President was stricken. At that time 
there was genuine concern about the 
President’s condition, and there was 
some talk about the advisability of 
calling upon Marshall to assume the 
Presidency. Members of Congress were 
especially active in consulting with mem- 
bers of the Cabinet about this possi- 
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bility. The New York Times reported 
later that the Cabinet meetings were 
held with the knowledge of the Presi- 
dent and that members supposed that 
Wilson was kept fully informed re- 
garding them. Dr. Grayson attended 
the sessions occasionally, as did Mr. 
Tumulty. 

Later President Wilson sharply repri- 
manded Lansing for calling the Cabinet 
sessions. He wrote the Secretary of 
State: 


Under our constitutional law and practice, 
as developed hitherto, no one but the Presi- 
dent has the right to summon the heads of 
the executive departments into conference, 
and no one but the President and Congress 
has the right to ask their views or the 
views of any one of them on any public 
question. 


Lansing replied that the action had 
been instituted because the Cabinet was 
“denied communication” with Wilson 
and it seemed wise to confer together 
informally on interdepartmental mat- 
ters and matters which could not be 
postponed until Wilson’s medical ad- 
visers would permit him to pass on 
them. The President did not accept 
this explanation and retorted that he 
found nothing in Lansing’s reply which 
justified his assumption of Presidential 
authority. He pointed out that the 
Cabinet could take no action without 
him. At the same time he requested 
Lansing’s resignation. 

Like Tumulty, President Wilson ap- 
pears to have held the view that succes- 
sion of a Vice President had the effect 
of removing a disabled President. This 
explains to some degree his attitude to- 
wards Secretary Lansing who, as men- 
tioned earlier, had discussed the possi- 
bility of requesting Vice President Mar- 
shall to assume Presidential duties. In 
his book, Tumulty quotes Wilson as 
saying: 

Tumulty, it is never the wrong time to 
spike disloyalty. When Lansing sought to 
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oust me, I was upon my back. I am on 
my feet now and I will not have disloyalty 
about me. 


When Lansing’s resignation was re- 
quested public sentiment clearly sided 
with the Secretary. The New York 
Times sharply criticized President Wil- 
son for attacking Lansing on the Cabi- 
net meeting question. Its editorial 
stated that if Lansing and his col- 
leagues had proceeded on the theory 
that the Cabinet could do nothing 
without Wilson’s presence, government 
would have been at a standstill and 
Congress might have felt it necessary 
to ascertain whether in respect to the 
President the condition described in the 
Constitution as “Inability to discharge 
the Powers and Duties of the said Of- 
fice” actually existed. 


THE WARNING SOUNDED 


Wilson’s illness dramatized many of 
the weaknesses of the “inability” clause. 
The uncertainty which had been ex- 
pressed in Garfield’s time concerning 
the right of a President to regain his 
office upon recovery from a disability 
found expression again. The reluctance 
of a President and his advisers to 
chance a temporary transfer of power 
was evident. The devotion of the inti- 
mates of a President and their tend- 
ency to view actions of others in terms 
of the effect upon the President, rather 
than the impact upon the welfare of the 
nation, are revealed. The hesitation of 
a Vice President to initiate action is 
again demonstrated. The power of a 
- disabled President to prevent meetings 
of the Cabinet to discuss national prob- 
lems is also made clear. 

In all of this there is a lesson which 
President Eisenhower’s disability points 
up. We are fortunate that he recov- 
ered quickly and that no crisis devel- 
oped during the period when he was 
disabled. Had conditions been differ- 
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ent the results might have been far more 
serious. 

If our past experience with Presiden- 
tial disability should provide sufficient 
warning to the American people of the 
dangers in failing to deal with the prob- 
lem, how should the problem be solved? 


SHOULD THE VICE Present DECIDE 
CONCERNING PRESIDENTIAL 
DISABILITY? 


First of all, should the Vice Presi- 
dent determine whether or not a Presi- 
dent is disabled? He is under a con- 
stitutional mandate to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of executive power under 
certain circumstances. He automati- 
cally takes office as Chief Executive 
upon the death or resignation of the 
President, or his removal from office. 
Perhaps he is the most obvious “fact- 
finding” agent in such a case. Could 
he not logically be expected to take the 
initiative in questions involving the dis- 
ability of a President? 

No one will dispute the fact that the 
Vice President holds the most important 
elective office in our government next to 
the President himself. The Vice Presi- 
dent, furthermore, is the only other offi- 
cial elected by the people of the entire 
nation. Those favoring the Vice Presi- 
dent’s taking the initiative maintain that 
he is in at least as good a position as 
any other individual, or group, to make 
what might well be a difficult decision. 


Danger of vice-presidential usurpation 


However, to argue that a Vice Presi- 
dent himself should act, it seems to me, 
asks too much of human nature. A 
Vice President having such power might 
find himself in an extremely awkward 
position. If he makes the initial deter- 
mination of inability, he opens himself 
up to the charge of being overly am- 
bitious, if not a usurper. Such au- 
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thority, unquestionably, could in fact 
lead to a usurpation of Presidential 
power by a Vice President. 

Two former members of Congress 
who exhibited particular interest in the 
problem of Presidential inability—Sena- 
tors George F. Hoar of Massachusetts 
and Charles W. Jones of Florida—are 
among those who have declared it would 
be dangerous to vest the power of de- 
termination in the Vice President. 

The danger of usurpation, it has been 
claimed, could be guarded against by 
Congress’ power of impeachment. The 
Constitution provides specifically for this 
possibility. The impeachment power, 
however, has been used very seldom 
and is not an easy weapon to use 
against an unduly ambitious Vice Presi- 
dent. $ 


Reluctance a greater danger 


To date, of course, the problem has 
been the reluctance of Vice Presidents 
to act rather than excessive ambition on 
their part. If the danger of usurpation 
on the pretext of inability is slight, the 
danger that a Vice President will fail 
to assume the duties and powers of the 
Presidency in cases of real Presidential 
disability cannot be ignored. Recently 
former Vice Presidents Barkley and Wal- 
lace have been reported as saying they 
would not have attempted to make the 
crucial decision themselves had a situa- 
tion arisen requiring such a determina- 
tion. 

Most Vice Presidents would have a 
natural reluctance to open themselves 
to the charge that by making a deter- 
mination of inability they were seeking 
to advance their own political futures. 

It must be remembered, too, that un- 
der the system for electing vice-presi- 
dential nominees which has customarily 


been used by national nominating con- - 


ventions there is no assurance that the 
person selected will enjoy a good work- 
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ing relationship with the nominee for 
President, or even be in sympathy with 
his views. Increasingly, of late, de- 
mands are heard that political parties 
select their vice-presidential candidates 
on the basis of sympathy with the phi- 
losophy and policies of their presiden- 
tial running mates. Traditionally, how- 
ever, despite the fact that one-fourth of 
our Presidents have died in office and- 
been succeeded by the Vice President, 
other factors have been foremost. These 
have included such considerations as 
the desirability of obtaining geographi- 
cal balance on a ticket, the necessity 
for placating a party faction which 
failed to put over its choice for the 
presidential nomination, and the wish 
to grant some measure of solace to a 
man who sought, but failed to obtain, 
the top spot on the ticket. Thus we 
have had such winning combinations as 
Garfield and Arthur, Wilson and Mar- 
shall, Lincoln and Johnson, Coolidge 
and Dawes, McKinley and Roosevelt, 
and Franklin Roosevelt and Garner. 
Although Jack of accord between the 
nation’s two top officials might con- 
ceivably lead to an attempt by the one 
to succeed the other under circum- 
stances of doubtful validity, it is more 
likely to increase the reluctance of the 
Vice President when the need actually 
arises to assume the duties and powers 
of an incumbent President with whom 
he has not been closely identified. In- 
deed, this factor, as has already been 
suggested, was said to have been an im- . 
portant consideration in the decision of 
Vice President Arthur to refuse to ac- 
cede to requests that he assume these 
obligations during the incapacity of 
President Garfield. Arthur was a “stal- 
wart,” selected as a vice-presidential 
candidate to pacify Roscoe Conkling 
and his allies in the face of the selec- 
tion of Garfield, a “half-breed,” for the 
presidential nomination. Accordingly, 
he feared that any action on his part 
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to assume the duties and powers of the 
Presidency during Garfield’s incapacity 
would be misinterpreted as an attempt 
to seize power. 

Earlier I mentioned that Congress’ 
power ‘to impeach has been cited as a 
deterrent to an overly ambitious Vice 
President. Yet existence of the power 
might also serve to make a Vice Presi- 
dent excessively cautious. If he alone 
were to determine questions of Presi- 
dential inability he might, in effect, be 
gambling his political future upon the 
likelihood of impeachment proceedings. 
If such proceedings were initiated his 
future would rest on their outcome. It 
is likely that he would be as cautious as 
Vice Presidents Arthur and Marshall in 
the Garfield and Wilson cases. If such 


were the result, of course, the proposal- 


to have the Vice President make the 
determination would not solve the prob- 
lem. We should be back where we 
started. What we are seeking is a safe 
and effective means for having dis- 
ability determined. | 

Furthermore, specific authorization for 
action by the Vice President would not 
resolve the conflict which is likely to 
result between the Vice President and 
the President’s close associates in cases 
where the latter wish to hide or mini- 
mize a President’s disability. Should 
such a conflict occur, a Vice President 
might well feel that to further his own 
political ends it might be wise for him 
to defer to the President’s official family 
or lieutenants. This would be especially 
true if he felt that the President, upon 
recovery, might support the view of his 
own entourage as against the Vice Presi- 
dent. 


Seeking congressional support 


. Another danger of giving the Vice 
President this authority, with the im- 
peachment power as the only check, is 
that it would tend to put the Vice Presi- 
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dent in the position of being obliged to 
“lobby” in Congress in order to ensure 
himself of support for his determination 
of Presidential disability. Once again, 
this seems too much to ask of a Vice 
President. In the case of Presidential 
illness, a Vice President is expected by 
the public to act with dignity and sym- 
pathy. He must not appear to be seek- 
ing additional power. It will be re- 
called that Vice President Nixon won 
widespread praise last autumn for his 
awareness of the delicacy of his posi- 
tion. l 


CONGRESSIONAL PROVISION FOR 
PRESIDENTIAL DISABILITY? 


Has Congress the power to make pro- 
vision for the disability of a President? 
I believe it has. 

Article I, section 8, of the Constitu- 

tion provides that the Congress shall 
have power “to make all Laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for carry- 
ing into Execution the foregoing Pow- 
ers, and all other Powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the 
United States, or in any Department or 
Officer thereof.” 
_ Furthermore, since the Constitution 
specifically authorizes Congress to take 
action to name a successor if both the 
President and Vice President are not 
available, it can be argued that Con- 
gress has equal authority to remedy the 
problem under discussion. On three 
separate occasions—in 1792, in 1886, 
and in the Presidential Succession Act 
of 1947—Congress has passed legisla- 
tion dealing directly with Presidential 
succession. . 

The question here, it seems to me, is 
one of wisdom, not of law. Is it wise 
to have Congress alone make the in- 
ability determination? I do not believe 
it is. 


1 Art. II, sec. 1, par. 6. 
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Congress is inevitably embroiled in 
partisan political disputes. These are 
frequently an essential part of its func- 
tioning processes under our political 
system. However, given the nature of 
Congress and the character of the in- 
ability question, I do not believe that 
Congress is the appropriate body to 
make the final decision. Were Con- 
gress to be given exclusive power to 
make the inability determination, I fear 
the decision might frequently be de- 
pendent upon the outcome of a po- 
litical power struggle. The procedure 
could well prove disorderly. Stalemates 
could develop. Passions might easily 
be inflamed. 

It should also be borne in mind that 
on numerous occasions Congress has 
‘ been controlled by a political party or 
coalition hostile to the Executive. It is 
not difficult to envisage a politically 
hostile Congress employing the dis- 
ability determining device to unseat— 
or perhaps merely to embarrass—a 
healthy and competent President. 


WHAT ABOUT THE CABINET? 


A number of observers have advanced 
the suggestion that the President’s 
Cabinet might be best qualified to de- 
termine disability. Various proposals 
have provided that one or more mem- 
bers of the Cabinet be officially desig- 
nated to pass on any question of a 
President’s disability. Such solutions, 
in my opinion, are of doubtful merit. 

Under ordinary circumstances most 
members of a Cabinet possess a strong 
devotion to, and sense of identification 
with, the President. To ask that they 
view questions relating to their Presi- 
dent in an entirely objective manner is 
asking a great deal. If they are friendly 
to the President—and their primary 
loyalty is clearly to him rather than to 
the Vice President—they will be re- 
luctant to make a decision displacing 
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him even temporarily from the seat of 
power. Their very loyalty to their 
chief would ensure, it is true, that any 
decision by them that Presidential dis- 
ability existed would not be suspect as 
having arisen from animosity or a de- 
sire to obtain power for his substitute. 
But this same loyalty would deprive the 
Cabinet of its value as a fact-finding 
body. 

Cabinet members, by reason of their 
devotion to the President, are likely not 
to be closely identified with the Vice 
President. It is not difficult to think 
of past administrations in which at 
least a majority of the Cabinet mem- 
bers would not welcome the transfer of 
power from the President to the Vice 
President. They might fear their own 
removal from office by the acting Presi- 
dent. In such an eventuality, inciden- 
tally, a determination of when inability 
has ceased might be improperly influ- 
enced. 

At the very least Cabinet members 
might recognize that, were they to raise 
the disability question, their influence 
in the administration would be lessened. 
Whatever their private thoughts, it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that they 
might attempt in various ways to play 
down pressure for a determination of 
inability. For example, ‘the initiative 
of Secretary of State Lansing in calling 
the Wilson Cabinet together apparently 
had the effect of reducing the likeli- 
hood that the constitutional issue would 
be pressed. 

If, on the other hand, the Cabinet 
was not particularly devoted to the 
President, an attempted but unsuccess- 
ful unseating of him might well lead to 
their summary dismissal. Even a Cabi- 
net able to view the matter of dis- 
ability apart from considerations of loy- 
alty might, mindful of Wilson’s treat- 
ment of Lansing, refuse to act if even a 
measure of doubt existed as to dis- 
ability. 
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Further, if the Cabinet was divided 
into factions, as might easily be the 
case, a stalemate might develop which 
could prevent any action from being 
taken on the disability problem. Above 
all, it is well to keep in mind that the 
Cabinet is not a constitutional branch 
of the government; from this stand- 
point, it should not be given the same 
status in our considerations as consti- 
tutionally established bodies. 


DECISION BY MEDICAL EXPERTS 


It is my belief that as impartial a 
body as possible should be given the 
responsibility for determining inability. 
Some persons who agree with this gen- 
eral concept have suggested that the de- 
termination be made by a committee of 
medical experts appointed by the Chief 
Justice. 

This suggestion does, in part, meet 
the test of impartiality. However, the 
proposal does not appear to offer as 
much assurance in this regard as would 
a determination made by the full Court. 
Though it may be rerhote, there is al- 
ways the possibility that a Chief Jus- 
tice, were he so inclined, could appoint 
medical experts who would decide the 
question as he wished them to. 

The full Court would always be free 
to, and probably would, hear testimony 
from medical experts. But some impor- 
tant testimony could be of a nonmedi- 
cal character. For example, it might 
be valuable to hear testimony concern- 
ing a President’s activities immediately 
prior to or during an illness. Such 
testimony would in all probability come 
from White House staff members and 
executive officials. A board made up of 
medical experts would not necessarily 
be competent to pass on such testimony. 
Nor is it likely that it would be suff- 
ciently aware of the multitude of fac- 
tors which must enter into a proper de- 
cision in this matter. It would be safer 
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if the full Court, rather than the Chief 
Justice alone, were to judge such mat- 
ters. 


An ALTERNATIVE PROPOSAL 


Bearing in mind all the objections set 
forth above, on January 3, 1956, I in- 
troduced a proposal in the House of 
Representatives which would amend the 
Constitution so as to clarify the dis- 
ability question. The House Judiciary 
Committee has since recommended a 
different solution: By its key terms, the 
Vice President would take the initiative 
in the matter. He would declare the 
disability of a President who could not 
declare it himself. And the Vice Presi- 
dent would also convene the Congress 
to inform them of what he had done. 
Yet, for whatever contribution it may 
make to a meaningful debate on the 
whole of this momentous question, a 
brief summary of what I recommended 
is here presented as an alternative to 
the Judiciary Committee recommenda- 
tion. 


Constitutional ratification of precedent 


Section I of my proposal provides 
that the Vice President shall become 
the President in the case of the removal 
of the President from office or of his 
death or resignation. This provision 
would merely give a constitutional ratifi- 
cation to the precedent established by 
Vice President Tyler when he success- 
fully established himself as President 
rather than as acting President follow- 
ing the death of President Harrison. 


Presidential admission of inability 


Section II states that “if the Presi- 
dent announces he is unable to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of his 
office, such powers and duties shall de- 
volve upon the Vice President.” This 
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provision is included in order to pro- 
vide a simple method for determining 
Presidential inability. If a President 
finds that he is unable to carry on his 
duties, it seems proper that his own 
determination of inability should be 
sufficient. 

But, some may ask, suppose a Presi- 
dent were to pretend he was disabled in 
order to evade his constitutional re- 
sponsibilities? In such a case, surely, 
he should not ‘be expected to continue 
to exercise these powers and duties. 
The American people would not be 
likely to want a President to continue 
to employ them were he opposed to do- 
ing so. Furthermore, should a Presi- 
dent feign inability merely as a means 
of shirking his duties while retaining 
title to his office, the Congress could al- 
ways, should it so desire, institute im- 
peachment proceedings: 


For the difficult cases 


Sections III and IV cover the more 
difficult cases of Presidential disability. 
Section III provides that the Congress, 
by a concurrent resolution approved by 
two-thirds of each House, may “sug- 
gest” that the President is unable to 
discharge the powers and duties of his 
office. For the purpose of considering 
such a resolution the Vice President 
may convene the Senate, and the 
Speaker the House of Representatives. 

If the Congress makes such a sugges- 
tion of Presidential disability, Section 
III continues, the Supreme Court “shall 
determine whether or not the President 
is able to discharge such powers and 
duties.” If it so finds, these powers 
and duties shall devolve upon the Vice 
President. 

In view of the confusion which has 
existed in the past, it seems important 
to specify that a Vice President does 
not become President and thus cannot 
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oust a disabled incumbent from his of- 
fice. It should be made explicit , that 
he remains Vice President and dis- 
charges the duties and powers of the 
Presidency only for the duration of the 
inability. I submit that if it were clear 
that such would be the case, the matter 
of inability might often be settled by 
the disabled person inviting his next 
ranking subordinate to act for him dur- 
ing the period of his incapacity, safe in 
the knowledge that he (the disabled) 
remained President. Certainly the Presi. . 
dent’s advisers would be more likely, 
under such circumstances, to look fa- 
vorably upon the temporary change- 
over, 

These sections contain the heart of 
the constitutional amendment. Their 
purpose is to provide an orderly pro- 
cedure for determining disability which 
will be as free as possible from partisan 
political pressures. 


Final determination by the Supreme 
Court 


It is of the utmost importance that 
the final determination of disability be 
received by the nation as an objective 
finding not motivated by partisan con- 
sideration. Anything less might be dis- 
astrous to national unity and to effec- 
tive leadership. The Supreme Court, in 
my judgment, is the body most re- 
moved from the stresses of partisanship 
and the one most likely to undertake 
an impartial consideration of the facts. 
Probably no other institution enjoys the 
respect of the nation to so great a de- 
gree. The prestige accorded the Court 
should aid in securing the public’s ac- 
ceptance of the required transference of 
power. 

One particular objection is frequently 
raised against the proposal to ‘have the 
Supreme Court make the disability de- 
termination. It is argued that the Su- 
preme Court has original jurisdiction 
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over only a few specifically enumerated 
types of cases and that it could not, 
therefore, handle a question of this 
type. The answer, however, is clear. 
It is the Constitution which governs 
the Court’s jurisdiction, and a consti- 
tutional amendment obviously could 
give the Court the necessary authority 
to deal with cases of Presidential dis- 
ability. 

That in assigning this duty to the 
Court we are asking it to undertake a 
new type of responsibility does not ap- 
pear to constitute a fatal objection to 
the proposal. A more valid criticism 
would be made if it could be shown that 
the procedure would upset the consti- 
tutional system of checks and balances. 


Such, however, is not the case. On the 


contrary, the proposed procedure itself 
incorporates all of the proper checks 
and balances. 


All three branches involved 


It can be seen that this proposal em- 
braces all three branches of government. 
Where the President himself makes the 
determination of inability the executive 
is, of course, involved. The executive, 
through the Vice President, is also in- 
volved in calling the Senate into session 
to pass on a disability resolution. The 
Vice President is also presiding officer 
of the Senate, but it is reasonable, for 
our purpose, to classify him as at least 
partially a representative of the execu- 
tive. 

The legislative branch would enter 
the picture when a President was either 
unable or unwilling to declare his dis- 
ability and when a resolution “suggest- 
ing” that the President was disabled 
was introduced in Congress. 

If the Congress, by a two-thirds vote, 
passed such a resolution, it would then 
be up to the Supreme Court to make the 
determination of inability. This provi- 
sion for a two-thirds vote has been in- 
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serted in order to minimize any likeli- 
hood that the device might be employed 
by Congress merely for the purpose of 
causing political embarrassment to a 
President who was actually in good 
health. . 

When called upon to make a deter- 
mination of a President’s ability to 
carry out the powers and duties of his 
office, the Supreme Court would hear 
all testimony bearing on the matter, 
including that of medical experts. It 
would then render its decision as to 
whether the President was unable to 
carry out the powers and duties of his 
office. 

It can be seen that all three branches 
of the government are involved in the 
procedure in one form or another. Be- 
fore a final determination of inability, 
the appropriate agent in each branch 
must make its own determination. Be- 
fore calling Congress into session both 
the Vice President and the Speaker of 
the House must decide there is at least 


a doubt that the President is able to 


carry out his duties. Even after the 
Congress has taken formal action, the 
Supreme Court must make its own de- 
termination before a final disability de- 
cision is made.. Thus the system pro- 
vides fully adequate checks to make 
certain that the procedure is not mis- 
used. 

Some individuals who advocate that 
inability be determined by the Vice 
President or the Cabinet have argued 
that to place the responsibility in either 
the legislative or judicial branch would 
be to violate the concept of separation 
of powers. Several considerations lead 
me to believe that such objections are 
not well taken. 

In the first place, the division of gov- 
ernment into three branches does not 
imply three watertight compartments. 
Our system of checks and balances 
clearly illustrates this point. 

Further, it is important to note that 
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the Congress already is involved in the 
selection of the President and Vice 
President under certain circumstances, 
The Constitution provides that in the 
event no candidate for President and 
Vice President receives a majority of 
the electoral college vote the election of 
these officials shall devolve upon the 
House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate, respectively. 

It should not be forgotten, either, 
that the Congress is the representative 
assembly in our governmental system. 


Resumption of Presidential duties 


Section IV provides that if the pow- 
ers and duties of the President devolve 
on the Vice President, pursuant to Sec- 
tions II and III, the exercise of these 
powers and duties shall not be resumed 
by the President until the Supreme 
Court, on the request of the President, 
“determines that the President is able 
to discharge the powers and duties of 
his office.” 

This section was included in order to 
provide an orderly means whereby a 
President, upon recovering from his dis- 
ability, would be sure of a means of re- 
covering his powers. In both the Gar- 
field and the Wilson case there was fear 
that the President might not be able to 
regain his special powers once he had 
relinquished them and this uncertainty 
undoubtedly had much to do with the 
reluctance to permit a'transfer of power 
to the Vice President. Provision for 
reinstatement of the President is de- 
signed to remove such fears. 


Congressional implementation 


Section V. provides that “the Con- 
gress may by law implement the fore- 
going sections of this article.” “The 
purpose here is to enable the Congress, 
should it see. fit, to attempt further to 
define “inability” and to establish ad- 
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ditional and more detailed procedures 
for determining inability. It was felt 
that detailed provisions should not be 
included in a constitutional amendment. 
At the same time, it seemed wise to 
leave the door open for congressional 
action. 

The further provisions of the pro- 
posal I submitted may be waived, ex- 
cept to say that they relate to the me- 
chanics of the amendment process, or 
to the retention of the congressional 
right to legislate in the whole of this 
field. 


IMPORTANCE OF A Basic SOLUTION 


A final word, however, is in order. 

Some persons, in their desire to 
achieve a quick solution to the dis- 
ability problem, have opposed the idea 
of a constitutional amendment. They 
feel that it would take too long to se- 
cure its passage. 

There is little doubt that it would 
take at least two or three years before 
such an amendment could be passed, al- 
though the value of the support which a 
proposed amendment probably would re- 
ceive from President Eisenhower might 
shorten this period. The question, how- 
ever, is essentially whether the problem 
could be handled effectively by ordi- 
nary legislation. I do not believe it 
could. An effective solution to the prob- 
lem requires the formality of a constitu- 
tional amendment. Halfway solutions 
are likely merely to pérpetuate the diffi- 
culty. 

I do not contend that the adoption of 
this proposal will solve all the problems 
associated with Presidential disability. 
Nor do I think it wise to attempt to 


-incorporate in a constitutional amend- 


ment solutions to all aspects of the 
problem. I do believe, however, that 
my proposal attempts to meet the basic 
issues which must be resolved. 

It makes the law of the land the cus- 
tom by which a Vice President who has 
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assumed the powers and duties of the 
President as a result of the latter’s 
death has been recognized as succeed- 
ing to the Presidential office itself. It 
facilitates the devolvement of the pow- 
ers and duties of the office of the Presi- 
dent upon the Vice President in case of 
disability by making it clear that such 
powers and duties revert to the disabled 
President once he has recovered. It 
further protects the President by mak- 
ing it explicit that in cases of inability 
it is the powers and duties which de- 
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volve rather than the office itself. It 
clearly designates the agencies to be en- 
trusted with deciding whether inability 
exists. 

Whatever solution is deemed best able 
to remedy the inability flaw in our Con- 
stitution is, of course, the one which 
should be adopted. The important thing 
is that Congress continue to consider 
the problem until an effective remedy is 
found. Our nation’s very survival may 
well depend upon our devising an an- 
swer to this critical problem. 


Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr., LL.B., Washington, D. C., has been since 1953 a member of 
the United States House of Representatives from the Fifth District of New Jersey. He 
was previously in investment business in New York City. He has been a director of the 
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CrıntoN Rossirer. The American Presi- 
dency. Pp. 175. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1956. $2.95. 
Professor Rossiter’s little book, based on 

six lectures given at the University of Chi- 

cago, states a most provocative case for 
appreciating and understanding the Presi- 
dency. It outlines the staggering number 
of duties which the President must assume 
and the many restrictions placed upon him 
to prevent misuse of his powers. This 
done, the volume spotlights the historical 
forces and personalities whiĉh contributed 
` to the power and prestige of the modern 

Presidency, focusing closely on develop- 

ments since 1932. It includes an exercise 

in measuring the greatness of our Presi- 
dents based on a discussion of criteria 
which should be required reading for presi- 
dential aspirants, and concludes with a sur- 
vey of the current problems and weak- 
nesses of America’s highest office. The re- 

sult is a vivid image of the Presidency, 
highlighted by the author’s shrewd critical 
powers and enriched by incisive commen- 
tary. 

The reader can find in this volume stimu- 
lating discussions on almost any subject re- 
lating to the presidential office. Fitted to- 
gether these blend into Rossiter’s main 
theme, which is that the Presidency is the 
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key institution in the American body poli- 


tic, an institution which must be kept 
strong in order to carry out the mandates 
of the Constitution and the public. To 
have it any other way, Rossiter contends, 
would be to ignore the drift of American 
history and drastically impair the effective- 
ness of our form of. government. 

In a book of this sort, where the author 
so boldly mixes his personal value-judg- 
ments with the material under discussion, 
any critic could have a field day with the 
opinions that result. One tempting target 
for this reader -is Rossiter’s assertion that 
the final test of presidential greatness is “to 
be enshrined as a folk hero in the Ameri- 
can consciousness” (p. 113), as though 
greatness and adulation are always synony- 
mous. A close second to this exception is 
this reader’s skepticism regarding Rossiter’s 
incidental implication that domestic, ad- 
ministrative, and political affairs are not 
as important in the struggle for national 
survival as diplomatic and military activi- 
ties. Certainly, a nation can die from in- 
ternal causes as easily as from foreign as- 
sault. Many readers will question the au- 
thor’s intensity in pleading the case for 
presidential strength, and his conservatism 
in viewing proposed changes in the office. 
The over-all impression, however, is that 
Rossiter’s superb skill in organizing and 
interpreting basic facts and ‘concepts has 
created a work that will long be standard 
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reading for anyone seeking to understand 
the many facets of the American Presi- 
dency. 
Donatp R. McCoy - 
State University of New York 
Teachers College at Cortland 


CLARK SPURLOCK. Education and the Su- 
preme Court. Pp. xv, 252. Urbana, 
IL: University of Illinois Press, 1955. 
$3.75. 


This volume is primarily a compilation 
of excerpts, some of which are lengthy, 
from decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States pertaining to education. 
The cases treated are followed by a brief 
comment which usually does no more than 
to state the rule applied by the Court or 
the impact of the decision upon existing 
law. No attempt is made either to ana- 
lyze the decisions critically or to trace the 
development of constitutional law in edu- 
cation within a historical or doctrinal con- 
text. Indeed, the author’s stated purpose 
precludes any such analysis or treatment. 
His aim, as he states it, “is to present Su- 
preme Court decisions touching upon edu- 
cation in a form that will be readily use- 
ful to school administrators, school boards, 
teachers, and publicists” (p. 5). In ful- 
filling this purpose Mr. Spurlock treats 
thirty-seven decisions under three major 
divisions—state and federal powers, the 
limitations of the Bill of Rights, and the 
protection of the nghts of persons by the 
Fourteenth Amendment. In the first ma- 
jor part, the cases deal with such miscel- 
laneous subjects as the Dartmouth College 
charter, the incidence of federal taxation 
upon publicly supported educational insti- 
tutions, and the protection of teacher ten- 
ure and retirement systems by the con- 
tracts clause. The second part contains 
case materials dealing with freedom of re- 
ligion, the prohibition of an establishment 
of a religion, and the freedom of speech of 
teachers as affected by so-called antisub- 
versive legislation, the requirement of loy- 
alty oaths, and censorship of teaching ma- 
terials offensive to religious groups. The 
final section is concerned exclusively with 
the application of the equal protection 
clause to educational institutions with the 
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major emphasis upon segregation in the 
public schools. 

Other than providing a readily accessible 
collection of case materials concerning edu- 
cation to those who are interested in the 
subject, it is doubtful that Mr. Spurlock’s 
volume will be of vast use either to teach- 
ers or to the omnipresent layman for whom 
he writes. Isolated as they are from the 
main body of constitutional decisions, the 
materials selected present only a portion 
of the subject, and sometimes: only a 
minor portion. Thus in dealing with the 
“equal but separate” doctrine which served 
as a: constitutional support for segregation 
for nearly sixty years, the author provides 
only a scanty treatment of Plessy v. Fergu- 
son (163 U. S. 537), apparently because it 
was a transportation case, yet most of the 
segregation cases are meaningless without 
an understanding of Justice Brown’s spuri- 
ous reasoning in that misbegotten decision. 
Similar omissions characterize other por- 
tions of the volume and arise from the 
difficulty of grouping cases about a gov- 
ernmental activity without at the same 
time setting forth the constitutional con- 
text in which the case was decided. Such 
a difficulty by judicious comments and 
notes is surmountable, but Mr. Spurlock 
has made little effort to overcome it. A 
second deficiency is presented by the style 
and form of the presentation which stamp 
the book as a manual. Finally, those pub- 
licists to whom the book is directed will be 
frustrated by Mr. Spurlock’s rather odd 
manner in citing references and by the ab- 
sence of an index. 

: Ropert J. Harris 

Vanderbilt University 


Howarp E. Witson. American College 
Life as Education in World Outlook. 
Pp. xvii, 195. Washington: D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1956. 
$3.50. 


“This is a wise, helpful book which ana- 
lyzes what is being done and can be done 
in college life to nurture the world out- 
look. At least to this reviewer, the gap 
revealed in unsentimental terms by a per- 
son long identified with this area should 
not make us complacent. 
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Six years ago, the Carnegie Endowment 

- for International Peace launched a pro- 
gram which produced institutional self- 
analysis in sixty widely varied campuses. 
Specialists are preparing a series of eight 
volumes to be published by the American 
Council on Education on topics of par- 
ticular importance. Dr. Wilson’s volume 
deals with the informal forces and influ- 
ences which condition the education of 
college men and women. 

_“There is no implication in the volume,” 
states the present secretary of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, “that extra- 
curricular activities are more influential 
than is the curriculum; indeed, the basic 
thesis .. . is that curriculum and extra- 
curriculum are, or ought to be, closely in- 
terrelated.” (My italics.) However, plenty 
of deductions can be made about the inter- 
relatedness, 

There is a striking lack of unanimity 
among students in estimating the factors 
that have most influenced their ideas and 

. attitudes about international affairs. Two 
items most frequently included in the 
top five influences—newspapers and college 
classes—were each listed by only about 
three-fifths of a fair ‘sample of college 
seniors (p. 98). Dr. Wilson also points 
out that, “in view of the fact that in most 
institutions the study of international re- 
lations lies within political science, the in- 
terest expressed by students in economic, 
cultural and sociological aspects of world 
relations needs particular attention” (p. 
96). In my opinion, the next major trend 
or improvement in the curriculum (or 
teaching) needs to take place, and is tak- 
ing place, in this sector. 

But, as Dr. Wilson warns, if we are to 
reach the great body of students, it is not 
sufficient to improve courses alone. 

I have no quarrel with what seems to me 
to be the major conclusions reached by 
Dr. Wilson, as embodied in these quota- 
tions: 

“, . . Many of the nonclass activities in 
college life are intellectually and aestheti- 
cally legitimate as well as challenging, and 
that, by taking thought, their importance 
may be enhanced to the benefit of higher 
education. .. . The cultivation of activi- 
ties which elevate the life of the campus is 
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fully as much the responsibility of a fac- 
ulty which is sensitive to the teaching func- 
tion as it is the responsibility of students. 
. . . There is reason for hope in the de- 
velopments of current years that the col- 
lege and university of the future will re- 
integrate “the life of the institution and 
cultivate its potentialities, formal and in- 
formal, in such fashion as to give wisdom 
greater prestige in its mores and tradi- 
tions” (pp. 186, 189). 
Rıcuard H. HEINDEL 
University of Buffalo 


Wurm W. Kaurmann (Ed.). Military 
Policy and National Security. Pp. viii, 
274. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. $5.00. 


Seldom does one encounter a selection 
of essays on military policy which demon- 
strates such consistency in outlook as do 
the contributions to this volume. This can 
be explained, perhaps, by the fact that all 
the authors are associated with the Center 
of International Studies at Princeton and 
tend to influence one another with a com- 
mon view, a view which is rooted so firmly 
to universal aspirations for peace that per- 
haps some unpleasant realities are over- 
looked. : 

According to the common view expressed 
in these essays, the United States can and 
should eschew nuclear weapons as a mili- 
tary policy. The concept argues for the 
re-emphasis of older forms of war, both at 
home and abroad, which include numerous 
infantry divisions, largely military reserves, 
extensive mobilization programs, and in- 
creased budgets and taxes to achieve these 
ends. By adopting a military policy of 
this sort, it is concluded, wars might be 
kept limited, and shculd these limited wars 
get out of hand, the general wars would at 
least be nonatomic. 

The authors concede that Strategic Air 
Command is a prime necessity as a deter- 
rent which will enforce the nonatomic na- 
ture of future wars. Yet they suggest that 
SAC is overemphasized. Since approxi- 
mately 5 per cent o7 the national security 
budget is devoted tc SAC, this conclusion 
may warrant further analysis. At the very 
least, if SAC provides the deterrent force, 
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it should remain superior to its opposing 
` like force. 

What seems to raise a question in the 
logic presented is the implication that the 
United States, by adopting a nonatomic 
military policy, will somehow cause a like 
policy to be established by her rivals. 
This is reasoning akin to that used in ar- 
guing unilateral disarmament—or disarma- 
ment by example. Experience has shown 
us that rivals who look for advantages 
seldom heed the example. 

Nonetheless, this anthology makes good 
reading, even for those who do not sub- 
scribe to the concept. One chapter is par- 
ticularly well drawn: the one on passive 
air defense by Klaus Knorr. He accurately 
reasons that improvements in passive de- 
fense will provide an additional deterrent 
to nuclear war. 

Although the articles generally run coun- 
ter to present national security policy, dis- 
passionate inquiries such as these are a 
healthy sign. No progress is achieved 
_ without criticism and inquisitive discus- 
sions. This is the “war gaming” of policy 
` development, and it is absolutely essential 
if an optimum strategy is to evolve. It 
is particularly heartening to find scholars 
tackling problems which formerly were re- 
served, by default, to those in the military 
profession. Handicapped as they are by 
not being exposed to military intelligence, 
these authors nevertheless courageously ap- 
proach the most grave military considera- 
tions. In so doing and in continuing to 
pursue military knowledge, they are acquir- 
ing a military sophistication that few mod- 
ern scholars have achieved. Their mission 
to foster military study as an integral part 
of international politics can only be ap- 
plauded and encouraged. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that their search for military knowl- 
edge does not lead them into narrow schools 
of military thought to the exclusion . of 
others, for they would be the first to affirm 
that true scholarship follows no party line. 

Dare O. SMITH 

United States Air Force i 


STANLEY KELLEY, Jr. Professional Public 
Relations and Political Power. Pp. 247. 
Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1956. $4.50. 
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This is a carefully documented descrip- 
tion and analysis of a recent arrival on the 
political scene—the professional public re- 
lations man with his kit of mass communi- 
cation ideas and techniques. The author 
sees the public relations man, despite his 
brashness and occasional departures from 
ethical norms, as an emerging strong com- 
petitor with the political “boss” for a cen- 
tral power role in the political process. 

The core of the study is a series of four 
competently executed case studies: the po- 
litical public relations work of the firm of 
Whitaker and Baxter in California, a firm 
which in twenty-five years has conducted 
more than seventy-five campaigns for can- 
didates, and for and against referendum 
issues; the American Medical Association’s 
1948-51 campaign against President Tru- 
man’s health program, a campaign con- 
ducted by Whitaker and Baxter; the 1950 
campaign of John M. Butler against Mil- 
lard E. Tydings for U. S. Senator in Mary- 
land, a campaign conducted by Chicago 
public relations man Jon M. Jonkel; and 
the public relations methods of the two 
parties in the 1952 presidential campaigns. 
These case studies are clinical in tone and 
detail, main attention being centered upon 
the role of the public relations profes- 
sionals, their major techniques, and their 


- distinctive contributions to the political 


process. 
In a summary chapter, the author at- 
tempts to define and appraise “the politi- 
cal role of the public relations man.” The 
new significance of the mass media in poli- 
tics makes the public relations specialist 
essential to the effective use of a costly 
communications system. As this indispen- 
sable specialist, the public relations pro- 
fessional brings major new impacts to the 
political campaign; he works for heavy 
voter turnout, he emphasizes issues as sim- 
ple black-and-white alternatives, he intro- 
duces the “build up” of candidates after 
the pattern of the Hollywood “star” sys- 
tem, and he encourages political party cen- 
tralization by his insistence on control over 
issues, literature, speeches, and by the pres- 
sure on party finances which his use of 
media creates. These are perceptive ob- 
servations, supported by data from the 
four case studies. One may anticipate, 
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however, that the party leaders will prove 
to be durable competitors: they can hire 
public relations men themselves: (Carmine 
De Sapio, for example, has already done 
so); and there is the further likelihood that 
competition between public relations men, 
arrayed on both sides of the battle, will 
‘tend to cancel out or reduce their impor- 
tance—especially as voters become more 
sophisticated about public relations tech- 
niques. 

This study is a valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of the political process. If 
it does Jess than its title implies (it is a 
study of only one segment of political 
power) and if it ignores some earlier works 
of importance, Pimlott’s, for example, it is 
nevertheless a trenchant and thoughtful 
exposition of an increasingly important po- 
litical phenomenon. 

WALLACE S. SAYRE 
Columbia University 


I. P. Cartrson. Courts of Injustice. Pp. 
775. New York: Twayne Publishers, 
1956. $6.00. 


The author of this lengthy study of 
American courts—a newspaper editor— 
ends his acrimonious book with the sweep- 
ing accusation that our “system of justice 
is a complete and tragic failure.” The 
blame for this state of affairs he lays 
squarely at the door of the American law- 
yer who, he asserts, is a member of ‘a 
debauched profession” which has, for pri- 
vate gain, debased the judiciary and seized 
all effective political power. For “stran- 
gling” the judges and “disenfranchising” 
the electorate, Mr. Callison recommends, 
facetiously, I hope, hanging enough at- 
torneys to teach the survivors a lesson. 

As a lawyer, I am, I guess, inclined to 
be somewhat self-protective when my pro- 
fession is so bitterly and unfairly attacked. 

What seems to disturb Mr. Callison most 
is his conviction that the lawyer class has 
assumed control of government. This has 
been accomplished, he maintains, by strip- 
ping the judge of all but his formal func- 
tions and transferring his lost powers to 
the attorney. As one who has spent a good 
part of his adult life in courtrooms, I have 
yet to see any evidence of this alleged 


usurpation. 
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Most judges effectively con- 
trol their courtrooms and the conduct of 
trials before them, and as for those few 
who do not, the fault lies with them rather 
than the system. 

Mr. Callison states that the best courts 
are those in which the lawyer does not ap- 
pear such as the small claims tribunals. 
Without attempting to argue the merits of 
this generalization, it might be pointed 
out to Mr. Callison that only the co-opera- 
tion of New York lawyers who serve as 
unpaid special referees has made that city’s 
Small Claims Court the success it has been. 

In another place, he refers to a trial as 
a “tragi-comico opera-bouffe where two ill- 
equipped unethical, more or less unlettered 
gladiators cut and parry and thrust... 
and justice is trampled in the dust.” He 
conveniently forgets that most of our es- 
sential liberties have been won in court- 
rooms where sensitive, educated, and ar- 
ticulate lawyers—frequently at great per- 
sonal peril and expense—have put their 
principles before their pocketbooks. If ex- 
amples are necessary, Mr. Callison might 
re-read the reports of James Hamilton’s 
defense of Peter Zenger. 

In all fairness, it must be pointed out 
that Mr. Callison, intemperate though he 
may be, does put his finger on many de- 
fects in our judicial system such as the 
political selection of judges and the fail- 
ure in most states to have integrated court 
structures administered by competent ju- 
dicial executives. However, much of the 
strength of his position is lost by his utter 
intolerance of the lawyer, his problems, and 
his accomplishments. Vindictiveness and 
blind hatred have never been constructive 
ingredients, a truism, it would seem to me, 
a newspaperman should have learned long 
ago. 

Wrii1am KUNSTLER 

New York, N. Y. 


Rosert Moses. Working for the People: 
Promise and Performance in Public 
Service. Pp. x, 283. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1956. $4.50. 
“Probably no man living has grown grass 

to ease urban eyes, ‘streeted’ more wide 

waters, made more bricks climb skyward 
to replace. wretched slums or opened the 
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gates of half so many parks and play- 
grounds,” wrote Cleveland Rodgers, Rob- 
ert Moses’ biographer. These exertions 
leave little time for writing an autobiog- 
raphy or textbook. Instead, Mr. Moses 
has released a selection from his prolific 
writings. Spliced together by Mr. Rodgers, 
they offer more than a scrapbook, but less 
than a systematic treatise. They comprise 
a kaleidoscopic exposition of Moses’ views 
on public administrative work. 

His basic tenet is that big government 
is here to stay—“the minimum planning, 
financing, and administration demanded in 
the atomic age is something different from 
the laissez-faire theory of the nineteenth 
century.” Given the premise that social 
progress demands an expansion of govern- 
mental operation, one of democracy’s ma- 
jor problems is to persuade the right kind 
of people to enter public service. The 
Russians, who are outstripping us in train- 
ing scientists, also do a better job in at- 
tracting capable people into their govern- 
ment, asserts Moses. In this country, how- 
ever, public service requires “strong nerves, 
ability to argue a case by the written and 
spoken word, instinct for combat, the hide 
of a rhinoceros, and a willingness to work 
like a dog for an occasional rain-washed 
bone.” 

The chapters touching directly on Moses’ 
work are the most significant. A man who 
is called in only when there is a “remote 
disputed barrier beach, an abandoned salt 
meadow, or a rundown, ragged, misused 
shorefront to be reclaimed, or a forlorn 
gas house slum to be carved out” deserves 
a respectful hearing for his views—particu- 
larly when he writes from first-hand knowl- 
edge on subjects like planning, conserva- 
tion, power development, highways and 
traffic relief, and civil service. 

Moses the builder loves man in the ab- 
Stract. Dealing with flesh-and-blood man, 
however, is another matter. “Those who 
have guts are rarely gifted with diplo- 
macy,” he writes. No one has ever doubted 
his courage. In his long career, comments 
his biographer, Moses has fought a run- 
ning battle with “politicians, do-gooders, 
‘longhaired’ planners, crackpots, and politi- 
cal evangelists.” Traces of these conflicts 
stud the volume. Moses’ pet aversions in- 
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evitably come in for their share of caustic 
comments. These include splinter par- 
ties, proportional representation and other 
“gadgets” in municipal government, the 
commission and manager plan in big cities, 
performance budgets, planning on a state 
or federal scale, “metropolitan supergov- 
ernments,” and the planned dispersion of 
metropolitan population. ‘The work re- 
flects the man. 

Moses is one of America’s foremost pub- 


“lic servants and this volume offers some of 


the fruits of a lifetime of labor. Start 
with a candid and forthright exposition of 
ideas, add a trenchant and pellucid style, 
and season with- vitriolic assaults against 
people the author considers smug and 
stupid; the result is a book that will be 
quoted for a long time to come. 
FREDERICK SHAW 
Board of Education of the 
City of New York 


Rosert E. Brown. Charles Beard and 
the Constitution: A Critical Analysis of 
“An Economic Interpretation of the 
Constitution.” Pp. 219. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1956. $3.50. 


In the pleasant academic world of se- 
curity and seniority, some blithe irreverent 
figure, utterly oblivious of the courtesies 
and niceties ‘of the profession, occasionally 
intrudes. Robert E. Brown and his wife, 
B. Katherine, have as little respect for the 
accepted authorities as did their predeces- 
sors in the age of rationalism. In taking 
on one of the giants of the profession, 
Professor Brown did not come armed with 
a slingshot; his weapon has more the char- 
acteristics of an atom bomb. Seldom if 
ever has a classic work suffered so heavy 
a frontal assault. 

Dr. Brown begins his work of dissection 
by briefly reviewing the history of Beard’s 
study of the Constitution—the attitude of 
the early reviewers, Beard’s reappraisal of 
his work in 1935, and Beard’s impact upon 
history and historical writing. Having 
demonstrated that the Beard thesis has be- 
come firmly entrenched in the writing of 
American history, the author points out 
that, as a graduate student, he had ac- 
cepted the fact that colonial society was 
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undemocratic, that the American Revolu- 
tion “was a dual revolution for independ- 
ence from England and for democracy for 
the lower classes in the colonies,” and 
that the Constitution represented “a con- 
servative counterrevolution on the part of 
the upper classes to protect their prop- 
erty.” i 

Fortunately for Robert Brown, his re- 
search led him into a study of the fran- 
chise in Massachusetts, one of the neg- 
lected fields to which Beard had pointed 
‘in setting forth his thesis. Here Professor 
‘Brown states: “Instead of a colonial so- 
ciety of upper and lower classes, rich and 
poor, enfranchised and unenfranchised, I 
found a predominantly middle-class society 
in which most men owned property, most 
men were farmers, and most men could 
vote.” 

With this background Dr. Brown sys- 
tematically takes up Beard’s study of the 
Constitution, chapter by chapter, and ac- 
cuses Beard, with considerable justification, 
of using only such evidence as supported 
his views, of relying on secondary works 
rather than source materials, and finally of 
generalizing on scant and faulty evidence. 

Professor Brown’s thesis is not com- 
pletely new. Rather it stems from a 
steadily widening knowledge of the Co- 
lonial and Revolutionary periods. Nor 
does his study in any sense detract from 
Beard’s very real claim to fame in Ameri- 
can historiography. Despite the faults and 
inadequacies, which Beard himself recog- 
nized in 1913, his economic interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution served to focus 
historical interest on economic matters. 
Professor Brown has produced a work 
which should be almost as controversial 
as Beard’s. If it generates as much light 
as it will heat, American students of gov- 
ernment and history should get a much 
better picture in the future. 

Joun Durry 

Louisiana State University 


RoBERT ALLEN RUTLAND. The Birth of 
the Bill of Rights, 1776-1791. Pp. 243. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press for the Institute of Early 
American History and Culture, 1955. 
$5.00. 
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This is the first detailed historical ac- 
count of the process whereby the Bill of 
Rights became the first ten amendments of 
the Federal Constitution. The origins of 
the Bill of Rights in English common law 
have been explored by numerous authors, 
past and present. The significance of the 
first ten amendments to the Constitution 
has been recognized and interpreted anew 
by each generation with decisions often 
balancing on the meaning of a single word 
or phrase. It may seem surprising that so 
little attention has been given to the hard- 
fought, fifteen-year struggle by which this 
vital section of the common law became 
written American Constitutional law. 

Professor Rutland confines his summary 
of the English and colonial backgrounds of 
individuals’ rights to the first two chapters 
of this book, a total of twenty pages. A 
third of the text is devoted to the highly 
significant formulation of these principles, 
word by word, into the basic law of state 
after state. Virginia first contributed much 
but successive conventions in other regions 
each added to or refined the phraseology, 
and at times even modified and developed 
basic concepts. Finally, in speaking of the 
New England antecedents of the Bill of 
Rights section in the Ordinance of 1787, it 
could truly be said that “the road from 
Virginia to the Northwest had passed 
through Boston.” The analysis of the rea- 
sons given for omitting the Bill of Rights 
from the Constitution, and the author’s re- 
vealing examination of the arguments in 
the various states for and against demand- 
ing a Bill of Rights prior to ratification, 
occupy another third of this book. Thirty 
pages are devoted to the fight to initiate 
the amendments during the first session of 
Congress and to the relatively prompt 
ratification of these amendments by the 
states. In the final twelve pages of the 
text the author considers the significance 
of the Bill of Rights during times of crisis, 
such as the late 1790’s, during the war be- 
tween the states, World War I, and since 
World War II. 

The simple language of the Bill of Rights 
expressed ideas which seemed basic to Jef- 
ferson, Madison, and their contemporaries. 
The need “for fixing every essential right 
on a legal basis” would appear as vital to 
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such minds today as in 1789. The reason- 
ing of the majority has frequently held that 
“to preserve our state and save our liber- 
ties . . . we must restrict certain liberties 
during a period of crisis.” Each crisis 
seems to be judged to be a little more 
pressing and potentially more catastrophic. 
The hope of the founding fathers was that 
an enlightened and responsible citizenry 
could uphold the enduring values .of the 
Bill of Rights regardless of the circum- 
stances. 
CHARLES M. THOMAS 
Air University 


Joun A. Munroe. Federalist Delaware, 
1775-1815, Pp. xiv, 286. New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 
1954, $5.00. D 
Professor Munroe has written an excel- 

lent analysis of Delaware politics during 

the years from the beginning of the War 


for Independence to the end of the War - 


of 1812. His book explains how the Dela- 
ware Federalists obtained control of the 
governmental machinery of their state, and 
how they retained control of it even when 
the Jeffersonian tide had swept Federalist 
politicians out of office elsewhere in the 
United States. 

The prolonged tenure of the Delaware 
Federalists was due to a number of causes 
which Professor Munroe has examined in 
detail. These causal factors were deeply 
imbedded in the economy, social structure, 
and religious backgrounds of the people of 
Delaware. The author has had to be an 
economist, sociologist, student of religion, 
historian, and political scientist in order to 
discover the roots of Federalist control of 
Delaware. The present reviewer believes 
that Professor Munroe has been strikingly 
successful in each of his scholarly roles! 

Personalities and closely knit family alli- 
ances played an important part in Dela- 
ware politics during most of the period un- 
der consideration. The Federalists had the 
good fortune to have in their ranks a num- 
ber of forceful, able men who were able to 
establish and maintain their leadership in 
the state’s government. These men were 
able to campaign successfully for election 
or re-election to office, and they were also 
able to give effective support to their rela- 
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tives, in-laws, or friends when the latter 
ran for public office. 

The closely knit group of Federalist lead- 
ers enjoyed long-continued and well-organ- 
ized support from the farmers of Kent and 
Sussex counties. The rather conservatively 
inclined inhabitants of the two rural coun- 
ties were usually able to muster enough 
votes to defeat the candidates supported 
by the industrial workers of New Castle 
County. In general, the Downstate farm- 
ers were suspicious of and were hostile to 
the political ideas of the New Castle County 
industrial workers. Moreover, Downstate 
farmers of basically English stock were op- 
posed to newly arrived Scotch-Irish, Ger- 
man, French, and other “foreign” groups. 
The Downstaters, most of whom were 
Methodists or Episcopalians, were also 
suspicious of the Presbyterians, Catholics, 
and other “outlandish” religious. groups in 
New Castle County. 

The growing population of New Castle 
County enabled the Jeffersonians to win a 
victory at the very beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, but the Federalists soon 
returned to power because their leader- 
ship was flexible enough to borrow ideas 
from their opponents. Thus, the Federal- 
ists succeeded in splitting the New Castle 
County vote and in dominating Delaware 
politics during most of the years from 
1775 through 1815. 

GEORGE W. KYTE 

Lehigh University 


EUROPEAN GOVERNMENT 
AND HISTORY 


Winston S. CHURCHILL. A History of 
the English-Speaking Peoples, Vol. I: 
The Birth of Britain. Pp. xxii, 521. 
New York: Dodd, Mead, and Company, 
1956. $6.00. 


One cannot but marvel at the intellectual 
energy to which this book testifies. The 
second volume of the Marlborough biog- 
raphy appeared in 1938. In 1939 Winston 
Churchill, then 65 years old, at the very 
moment when his “leisure” as a political 
outcast came to an end, delivered to his 
publishers a manuscript of 450,000 words, 
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containing the History of the English- 
speaking Peoples, in four volumes, of which 
this is the first. ; 
This first volume deals with the Middle 
Ages. The problem of the relations be- 
tween England and the English-speaking 
countries across the seas, which it is sug- 
gested by the title will be the central theme, 
does not therefore come up for treatment 
yet. What the author tries to bring out in 
the story of this remote period is the for- 
mation of the state in which English-speak- 
ing people first came to national conscious- 
ness, and in which the institutions of law 
and government were developed which may 
still be regarded as belonging to the Anglo- 
Saxon race as a whole. There is a some- 
what Whiggish air about the satisfaction 
with which wars and constitutional changes 
are assigned their contributory function in 
that process, but that does not mean that 
the events and the men have not in them- 
- selves aroused the author’s imagination. 
On the contrary, the story throbs with life, 
and it is told with a communicative zest. | 
In a general way it may be said that 
what interests Churchill in history is gov- 
ernment and war. The condition of the 
people? Government after all affects the 
condition of the people, and so does war: 
in this way the condition of the people en- 
ters into the purview. But what he is con- 
cerned to show us is the rulers grappling 
with their task and struggling to assert 
themselves, and the spectacle and the. art 
of war—he refers to its “magnetism” him- 
self (p. 227)—fascinate him. All the great 
„actors in the drama, kings, priests, and 
ministers, are firmly and vividly sketched. 
He has nothing but ironical contempt for 
contemplative or pious men who made a 
mess of the stern job of kingship. It is 
the strong, manly, even ruthless characters 
that appeal to him; Henry V, although in 
the end he knows that the “empire” built 
by the warrior king was “hollow and false,” 
he extols no less than did Shakespeare; and 
indeed, he has a loving reference to the 
“magic” of Shakespeare’s history. At the 
same time he is fully and profoundly aware 
of the necessity fer moderation, for re- 
straint, for compromise. 
Judgments like these may be valid con- 
tributions towards an interpretation of his- 
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tory. Scholars, however, are likely to turn 
to the book primarily for what it reveals 
about the workings cf the mind of its re- 
markable author. One priceless instance of 
what it gives in this respect is his final 
comment on Joan of Arc, whom he has 
treated with the profoundest sympathy 
throughout: “All soldiers should read her 
story and ponder on the words and deeds 
of the true warrior.” 
PETER GEYL 
University of Utrecht 
The Netherlands 


Tuomas Witson (Ed.). Ulster Under 
Home Rule: A Study of the Political 
and Economic Problems of Northern 
Ireland. Pp. xxiv, 229. London, New 
York, Toronto: Oxford University Press, 
1955. $3.40. 

Forty-three years ago the Ulster Union- 
ists and their allies in England kicked the 
constitution aside, brought the United King- 
dom to the verge of civil war, and defeated 
Home Rule, or such measure of Home 
Rule as the Irish Nationalists would ac- 
cept. The results of that victory for mi- 
nority intransigence were that the Irish 
Revolution was made inevitable, that the 
Ulstermen had home rule forced on them, 
and that they in turn were saddled with 
an obstinate, nonco-operating minority who 
wanted union with the rest of Ireland. 
Treland continues to maintain its gift for 
intricate irony. 

There have been a few good monographs 
on special aspects of the Northern Irish 
situation, but as for general studies, little 
more than propagandistic bellowing back 
and forth acrcss the border. This book is 
the exception. All ten of its writers seem 
to be Six County Ulstermen who plainly 
prefer the present setup, despite its ad- 
mitted drawbacks, to reunion with the 
South; but they write sensibly and with- 
out noticeable rancor, and they sketch a 
convincing picture. They make it clear 
that Northern Ireland is a going concern. 
They also admit that it is a very limited 
concern with little free choice as to large- 
scale future development. One gathers, 
too, that if the price of such development 
is amalgamation with the Republic of Ire- 
land, development can wait. 
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The most impressive evidence adduced is 
that relating to the improvement in social 
welfare, free public education, and agricul- 
tural marketing made since the war. All 
these seem to be well-adapted to local con- 
ditions and administered fairly; and when 
one adds to them the vital statistics and 
the lack of censorships, the contrast with 
the Republic is, to say the least, interest- 
ing. It ought to force the usual anti-Par- 
titionist publicist to re-examine the facts or 
change his tone. 

Yet, for all these good achievements, one 
cannot say that the picture presented is an 
inspiring one. The conditions are all too 
cramped; everything seems to have been 
done the hard way, like a man exercising 
in a barrel; none of the insistent dilemmas 
can be held even at arm’s length. It was 
about all Ireland—thirty-two counties— 
that Yeats wrote: “Great hatred, little 
room, Maimed us from the start.” Divide 
thirty-two into six and twenty-six, and 
there is less room still, and if not more 
hatred, certainly more provinciality. That, 
too, is well documented here. 

It is my own opinion that the Northern- 
ers have done a good job. I think they 
could do a lot better one if they took all 
Ireland for a field of endeavor. They 
could come in on their own terms. They 
could run the country. And I wish they 
would, 

Joun V. KELLEHER 

Harvard University 


J. F. S. Ross. Elections and Electors: 
Studies in Democratic Representation. 
Pp. 480. London: Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, 1955. (Distributed by Essential 
Books, New York.) $6.75. 


After twelve years the author of Parlia- 
mentary Representation has produced an- 
other invaluable study of parliamentary 
government. Students of the British sys- 
tem will find this, volume a mine of infor- 
mation. Moreover, there are some en- 
lightening cross references to the Third 
Republic in France and to the Weimar pe- 
riod in Germany. The author says in the 
Preface that the preparation of this book 
_ occupied almost the whole of his time and 
energy for three years despite the fact that 
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the planning and. some of the work had 
been done several years earlier. This is not 
surprising in view of the masses of sta- 
tistical material involved and the obvious 
care taken to secure accuracy. Moreover, 
the studies here discussed represent much 
meditation with many fresh lines of thought 
and argument on electoral problems. 

The twenty-seven chapters cover a wide 
variety of topics. They range all the way 
from essays on the functions of the voter 
and of the electoral system through voting 
methods (including a discussion of the 
single-member district system and propor- 
tional representation), the nomination of 
candidates, proposals for election reform, 
and so forth, concluding with a detailed. 
analysis of the personnel of the House of 
Commons. 

Comments on reform proposals are fre- 
quent. The author has strong convictions 
concerning the need for reform in many 
respects, The deposit system, for exam- 
ple, should be abolished. In his opinion it 
was “a silly idea” from the start “that a 
financial barrier would sort the sheep from 
the goats amongst the candidates. Not all 
‘freaks’ are poor—nor all rich men models 
of wisdom and virtue. Money cannot 
measure merit” (p. 224). 

The droop quota system for parliamen- 
tary elections is warmly supported. Con- 
trary to the opinion, held among many po- 
litical scientists that it would lead to par- 
liamentary instability Mr. Ross believes 
that it “would make for political stability 
and continuity in more ways than one” (p. 
187). His point of view is implemented 
by great quantities of statistical analysis 
and argument. Naturally not everyone will 
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The mass of material which Mr. Ross 
has collected and presented makes the vol- 
ume seem somewhat encyclopedic in char- 
acter. It is not easy reading. Neverthe- 
less, it is tremendously informative and en- 
lightening. ` 

E. ALLEN Heras 

Ohio State University 


Rozert Warcorr, Jr. English Politics in 
the Early Eighteenth Century. Pp. 291. 

- Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1956.. $3.50. 
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Ever since 1929 when Sir Louis Namier 
published his monumental two-volume work 
entitled The Structure of Politics at the 
Accession of George III, there has been 
considerable activity among the historians 
of the British Parliament who have tried 
to bring our understanding of Parliament 
into line with Namier’s findings. Robert 
Walcott, Jr. in his English Politics in the 
Early Eighteenth Century has followed 
both the tradition and methodology of 
Namier and has done for the first ten years 
of the reign of Anne what Sir Louis did 
for 1760. 

Professor Walcott holds that the tradi- 
tional picture of British government in the 
early eighteenth century, with two parties 
contesting for power, needs to be placed 
under the lamp of historical scrutiny, and 
in this work Professor Walcott has done 
just that. The electoral procedure of that 
time is explained, and it is pointed out that 
in its operation the local grandees had con- 
siderable more trouble with the independ- 
ent country squires than was true later in 
the century. By 1760 such differences 
were compromised by the “peace of the 
county,” which saw one seat going unop- 
posed to one group and the second to the 
other. Next, Professor Walcott makes an 
analysis of William III’s last Parliament 
and considers the members according to 
their occupations, social status, and politi- 
cal connections. ‘The political groupings 
are described without party labels and are 
traced through both the general election of 
1702 and the parliamentary session of 1707— 
1708. 

The political structure of Parliament is 
divided into eight groups: the government 
interest, the Marlborough-Godolphin, the 
Nottingham-Finch, the Hyde-Granville- 
Gower-Seymour, the Harley-Foley, the 
Junto, the Carlisle-Stamford-Radnor-Some- 
set-Pembroke, and the Newcastle-Pelham- 
Townshend-Walpole connections. These 
eight groups, according to Professor Wal- 
cott, do not fit into the traditional “Whig” 
and “Tory” labels which have dominated 
historical thinking on British politics in the 
eighteenth century. Except on such issues 
as the Exclusion, the position of the An- 
glican Church, and the Glorious Revolution 
of 1688, it was found impossible to use 
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traditional terminology, for “on specific 
issues in parliament and particularly dur- 
ing the intervals between the great debates 
all the groups followed distinctly individual, 
though sometimes parallel, courses” (p. 
156). 

The essential foundation for any Par- 
liament was the solid nucleus of regular 
government members to which were added 
recruits from among “Court Whigs” and 
“Court Tories.” The chief task of any 
government was to gain enough adherents 
to its policies from both parties, and it was 
with this in mind that Godolphin con- 
structed his ministry in 1702. These Court 
elements were the heart of any administra- 
tion. The tendency to overstress political 
parties has caused many historians to over- 
look the similarities between the political 
structure of England in the first decade of 
the century and the structure of fifty years 
later. “The more one studies the party 
structure under William and Anne, the less 
it resembles the two-party system described 
by Trevelyan in his Romanes Lecture and 
the more it seems to have in common with 
the structure of politics in the Age of New- 
castle as explained to us by Namier” (p. 
160). 

Professor Walcott has dug deeply into 
the sources and his findings are lucidly pre- 
sented. Historians will be grateful to him 
for substantiating what some only sur- 
mised. The index is adequate, and the long 
appendices and the bibliography will be of 
assistance to subsequent workers in this 
phase of parliamentary history which Pro- 
fessor Walcott has re-plowed. All in all 
this book adds much to our understanding 
of British politics as they were in the early 
eighteenth century. 

. Joun J. Murray 

Coe College i 


S. Maccosy. English Radicalism, 1786- 
1832: From Paine to Cobbett. Pp. 559. 
London: George Allen-& Unwin, 1955. 
(Distributed by The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York.) $11.50. 

Mr. Maccoby has produced another thick 
volume. It is the second within the year, 
and fifth in a series on the history of Eng- 
lish Radicalism from John Wilkes to Lloyd 
George. This will end the series unless, as 
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the Preface suggests, there may be a final 
volume to carry the story of the British 
“Left,” from 1914 to 1945. This would 
be good material, but perhaps, as yet, diffi- 
cult to quarry. 

Mr. Maccoby’s books have grown in bulk, 
and in price (the latter not his fault); but 
not proportionally in quality. At any rate, 
this reviewer considers the first two vol- 
umes, published in the thirties, the best of 
the series. The increased bulk may be ex- 
plained by the author’s growing predilec- 
tion for the long source extract with which 
he interlards the text. I am less troubled 
by this than some readers apparently are, 
though in a good many spots a judicious 
trimming of the excerpts would sharpen up 
the points they were meant to illustrate. 
Also one wishes that Mr. Maccoby would 
quote more from the relatively inaccessible 
sources which he lists in his excellent bibli- 
ography. The Annual Register (in this 
volume the New Annual Register), Cob- 
bett’s Political Register, the Parliamentary 
Debates, and other standard works from 
which the majority of extracts in this vol- 
ume are taken, are in most good college 
libraries; hence their story is pretty well 
known to scholars in the field. As for un- 
dergraduates, the earlier they learn to go 
to the fountainhead for themselves, the 
better they will like history. 

But more disappointing than the long 
excerpts, which, after all, can often be very 
useful, is the scarcity of any really pene- 
trating analysis in the author’s text con- 
necting the excerpts. If the historian’s 
task were merely descriptive, Mr. Maccoby 
and the participants in the story, whom he 
makes his allies, would have made quite a 
good job of it. Who said what, and when, 
and what followed that, is accurately re- 
corded year by year, month by month, 
sometimes almost day by day. But if the 
student is searching for a more critical 
handling of the issues involved, if he is try- 
ing to grasp the changing trends in social, 
political, and economic life and thought 
which influenced political agitators, and 
were in turn affected by them, he will be 
disappointed. Several final chapters break 
loose from the strictly chronological nar- 
rative and deal in a more comprehensive 
way with certain contemporary conditions 
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and movements that furnished a back- 
ground for its action. Were this done 
earlier, and the story of political agitation 
treated in less isolated fashion, the book 
would gain much. But then, every author 
must be allowed ’to tell the tale in his own 
way. 
MILDRED CAMPBELL 
Vassar College 


RICHARD ALDINGTON. Lawrence of Arabia: 
A Biographical Enquiry. Pp. 448. Chi- 
cago, Ill: Henry Regnery Company, 
1955. $5.00. 

There is more to the controversy over 
Richard Aldington’s Lawrence of Arabia: 
A Biographical Enquiry than appears on 
the surface and in the numerous reviews 
of this book. Aldington frankly stated his 
purpose of attacking “the legend of Law- 
rence ... built up by nearly all those 
writers who have taken Lawrence as their 
subject. :. .” Actually he proceeds to de- 
stroy the man as well as the legend. Con- 
sequently Aldington’s book has aroused the 
indignation of those devoted admirers of 
T. E. Lawrence, whom I shall refer to as 
the Lawrence cult, 

This group published, shortly after the 
death of T. E. Lawrence in a tragic mo- 
torcycle accident, a book edited by his 
brother, A.’ W. Lawrence, entitled T. E. 
Lawrence by His Friends, It is a com- 
pilation of eulogistic, and in some cases 
exaggerated, appreciations of T. E. Law- 
rence by many notable and prominent per- 
sons in England, some of them outstand- 
ing personages in British political, military, 
and literary circles. In addition to this 
volume and the books written by Lawrence 
and his letters, there are several biographies 
of him and other books about him. From 
this literature Aldington has drawn copious 
materials for his Biographical Enquiry. He 
supports his critique of Lawrence with ref- 
erences to the writings of T. E. Lawrence 
and of those well-known people who helped 
to foster the Lawrence “legend.” Conse- 
quently Aldington’s book involves a num- 
ber of prominent persons in England. 

Aldington, with the aid of his staff, com- 
piled a factual record buttressed with me- 
ticulous care by some 1,216 “footnotes” 
given as a List of Sources, in addition to 
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a bibliography, in toto some thirty-three 
pages. It would be a. rather formidable 
task to check all these references. 

Liddell Hart, who is the author of a bi- 
ography of T. E. Lawrence, has an article 
in the Atlantic Monthly of November 1955 
entitled “T. E. Lawrence: Man or Myth?” 
in which he questions the authenticity of 
statements in Aldington’s book. I have 
been reliably informed that Captain Hart 
has collected a number of what are said to 
be misstatements- in Aldington’s book. The 
fact remains, however, that there has been 
no thorough attempt by the Lawrence cult 
to refute Aldington’s statements. Much of 
the strictly factual materials in his book 
probably cannot be refuted. Aldington 
was not content to allow the factual rec- 
ord to demolish the “legend.” The reader 
finds throughout the book intimations of 
dishonest practices by T. E. Lawrence and 
implications of guilt through association, of 
sexual perversion, Fascist as well as Com- 
munist leanings. To the reviewer the ef- 
fect appears to be that of poisoning the 
mind of the reader, of destroying com- 
pletely Lawrence’s character. 

Certainly a reassessment of T. E. Law- 
rence and his achievements was long over- 
due. The exaggerated image of T. E. Law- 
rence created by the Lawrence cult and 
others needed closer scrutiny than it had 
been given. An impartial, critical analy- 
- sis of Lawrence and his accomplishments 
would have been fully justified. Alding- 
ton’s Lawrence of Arabia: A Biographical 
Enquiry is not such a book. 

WILLIAM YALE 

University of New Hampshire 


CATHERINE GAVIN. Liberated France. Pp. 
292. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1955. $5.00. 

Here is a remarkable little book, a 
“must” for every student of contempo- 
rary French history and politics, also one 
that ought to be required reading for all 
would-be writers of sensational articles 
about France, a suggestion which, to judge 
from the recent crop of -such articles, 
should make Mrs. Gavin’s book a best 
seller. And well it deserves to be. For 
here we have, in compact, yet solidly docu- 
mented—with’ footnotes, itemized refer- 
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ences, and index—and highly readable 
form, the detailed and fascinating story’ of 
the “liberation” months, the difficult’ be- 
ginnings of the Fourth Republic, the prob- 
lems and triumphs of reconstruction, the 
heartaches of Indochina, the first rumblings 
in North Africa, the dilemma of the Eu- 
ropean Defense Community and German 
rearmament, the resuming of the old quar- 
rels between State and Church. But, 
through it all, the French people them- 
selves, weary and gay, proud and humili- 
ated, easily stirred yet skeptical, bent on 
recapturing, as soon as possible,. the joie 
de vivre lost under the German occupa- 
tion; yet stoutly capable also of amazingly 
repairing “in seven vears .. . and for the 
second time since 1914... the physical 
destruction of a great war.” 

The book, conceived in the dark summer 
of 1940, in answer to the double impact of . 
the fall.of France and the emergence of 
de Gaulle, reads almost like a dramatic 
dialogue between the wartime hero of 
French resistance—quickly grown to leg- 
endary size in his own eyes and those of 
a diminishing band of partisans—and the 
French people. The strange personality of 
the fighting French leader is well analyzed, 
though one might take issue with Dr. Gavin 
for not recognizing sharply enough that the 
General’s famous intransigence might have 
stemmed from a sense of political neces- 
sity (ke was nothing, and yet France’s 
voice had to be heard) as much as from 
his bristling touchiness. One might find 
an occasional doubtiul assertion, such as 
the characterization of the Moroccan dema- 
gogically nationalistic Istiqlal as “Commu- 
nist.” On the whole, however, historians, 
students, and lovers of France must be 
grateful to Dr. Gavin for an extremely 
valuable, fact-packed, and fascinating, nar- 
rative; one in which the skillful: interweav- 
ing of literary, artistic, and even sports 
events, lends a feeling of vivid reality, at 
times reaching into the heights of poetical 
re-creation. ‘Truly, Dr. Gavin’s patient 
and deliberate work of understanding of 
“the brilliant and indestructible French 
people” can also be termed an act of faith, 
an expression of hope, and a labor of love. 

CLAUDE L. BOURCIER 

Middlebury College 
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ALISTAIR Horne. Return to Power: A 
Report on the New Germany. Pp, 415. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1956. 
$6.00. i 


Books by newspaper correspondents about 
peoples and governments whose problems 
they have been reporting are standard fare 
in the field of serious political writing. 

‘ Written by the Bonn representative of the 
conservative London Daily Telegraph, this 
is one of the best current books on Ger- 
many. Sharply reflecting British interests, 
standards, and judgments, it is more thor- 
ough and scholarly and considerably less 
impressionistic than the average correspond- 
ent’s after-action report. 

Alistair Horne served two years in Ger- 
many, from 1952 to 1954, and by subse- 
quent visits has extended the scope of his 

‘report to the “Summit Conference” ‘at 
Geneva in July 1955. Opening with the 
ceremonial signing of the abortive Euro- 
pean Defense Community treaties at the 
end of May 1952, the author’s main themes 
are the ups and downs of West Germany’s 
relations to the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization states, rearmament and indus- 
trial decartellization, with special reference 
to the Krupp case, relations between oc- 
cupiers and occupied, the Saar problem, 
the Naumann plot, the June 1953 uprisings 
in the East Zone, the Bundestag elections 
of September 1953, economic recovery and 
the present.state of technology and indus- 
trial research, the bizarre defection and re- 
defection of Otto John, and the final deter- 
mination of Germany’s relation to the West 
by recovery of sovereignty and admission 
to NATO. Altogether the proportions are 
good, the coverage excellent, the facts 
abundant, and the judgments sane and 
balanced. , 

One of the strengths of this book is the 
economic coverage. Stationed at Bonn, the 
Daily Telegraph’s correspondent followed 
developments in the nearby Ruhr with 
close attention. Frankly and admiringly, 
but with an undertone of concern, he re- 
cords the facts—full employment in 1955; 
11 million refugees integrated into the 
economy; motor ships weighing 12,000 
tons constructed in six months; 500,000 
housing units per year and three-fifths of 
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the rehousing task completed; the ugly 
duckling Volkswagen; and crude steel pro- 
duction up from 6 million tons in 1948 to 
23 million in 1955. Two consequences of 
all this are apparent: the sharp export 
challenge in former British, French, and 
American markets, and for the West Ger- 
mans “the greatest prosperity in living 
memory.” 

Chancellor Adenauer is a main point of 
interest in Horne’s “general view” of Ger- 
man developments. His name occurs ‘on ` 
147 of the 405 pages of text. The au- 
thor’s admiration for Der Alte is manifest, 
but he is not uncritical in his appraisal of 
specific policies and actions. In a final 
chapter, “The Dangerous Way Ahead,” the 
author is particularly pessimistic with re- 
gard to reunification, the impasse that has 
been reached, and the consequent impair- 
ment of Adenauer’s internal political po- 
sition. 

Oron James HALE 

University of Virginia 


Jonn L. SneLL (Ed.). The Meaning of 
Yalta: Big Three Diplomacy and the 
New Balance of Power. Pp. xiii, 239. 
Baton Rouge: Lousiana State Univer- 
sity Press, 1956. $3.75. 

Only a decade after Yalta, and we al- 
ready have a considerable body of litera- 
ture on the subject. But the endless series 
of memoirs and biographies, apologias and 
documents, impartial studies, and docu- 
mented histories have not dispelled the 
firmly held popular belief that Yalta was 
the graveyard of the many ideals officially 
proclaimed in the ‘Atlantic Charter and in 
the United Nations Declaration. And this 
book by a group of professors, consisting 
of three papers read at the 1955 meeting 
of the Southern Historical Association and 
three chapters by Forrest G. Pogue, is not 
likely to alter the course of current think- 
ing on Yalta. In the Foreword Professor 
Clyde of Duke University states that the 
authors “have tried to describe not only 
how and what and when, but also why the 
main decisions were made or, in some cases, 
postponed. What concessions were made? 
Who made them? Why?” The writers 
measure up well to their assignments; they 
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all have their neat answers to the ques- 
tions raised, and seem to make a working 
team in their attempt to show “the times 
and circumstances which made Yalta pos- 
sible.” The upshot of their interpretations 
is that concessions had to be made in order 
to sell the future world organization to 
Stalin. Besides, they seem to be saying in 
unison, on European territorial questions 
we had to accommodate him because his 
forces were already in possession of nearly 
all‘areas in question. We had to have So- 
viet military aid, and this was another 
reason why our statesmen had to curry 
Stalin’s favor. Moreover, there was the 
fear that Stalin might make a separate 
peace with Hitler. 

There is nothing novel, revealing or con- 
vincing in these extenuating explanations. 
If the idea of world organization could 
have served Stalin’s purposes, he would 
have had it; and if he did not care for it, 
-no amount of sugar-coating could have en- 
deared it to him, The enlisting of Soviet 
military aid has been seriously questioned 
by some high in authority and close to 
President Roosevelt. The late Fleet Ad- 
miral King, for one, thought “the Russians 
will come in with us in their own time.” 
As to the “phony” notion that Stalin might 
have made peace with Hitler, Hanson 
Baldwin seems to be on solid ground when 
he says that Stalin knew the suicidal na- 
ture of such a peace. The plain, unvar- 
nished, and unpalatable fact is that some 
ten years ago we were outwitted and out- 
stripped at Yalta. 

In the presidential campaign of 1952 one 
of the candidates underscored the truth 
that “America is great because America is 
good.” For a long time our greatness was 
coupled with goodness and purehearted- 
ness. We had been regarded until recently 
as, the upholders of lofty ideals, champions 
of lost causes, spokesmen of the rights of 
the oppressed and the downtrodden. It 
seems that at Yalta our leaders were too 
anxious to maintain our wartime greatness 
without much regard to the inherent good- 
ness in greatness. That is the meaning of 
the diplomatic tragedy of Yalta. 

A. O. SARKISSIAN 

Library of Congress 
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Francis R. Prevepen. A History of the 
Croatian People, Vol. 1: Prehistory end 
Early Period until 1397 A.D. Pp. xii, 
134. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1956. $7.50. 


This is the first volume of a comprehen- 
sive historical study of the Croatian peo- 
ple. This volume deals with prehistory 
and early period until 1397 A.D., that is, 
the date of the Ottoman victory over Em- 
peror Sigmund (Nicopolis, September 25, 
1396) which consolidated the Turkish power 
on the Balkan peninsula for several cen- 
turies. In the present volume, the author 
discusses the physical and cultural back- 
ground of the area which was invaded by 
undifferentiated Slav masses and later by 
Croatian tribes (first half of the seventh 
century A.D.) who formed their independ- 
ent kingdoms on the eastern shores of the 
Adriatic sea (ninth century, A.D.) The 
Roman culture and the Roman Church 
which had been well established in this 
area before the coming of the Croatian 
tribes were to exert fundamental and per- 
haps decisive influence on these people and 
their whole future historical development, 
as contrasted to the influence stemming 
from Byzantium. It is the discussion of 
these influences as well as the struggle for 
political.independence and finally the loss 
of independence that is discussed in most 
of the chapters in this volume. A special 
attention is paid to the problem of Chris- 
tianization: and the fight of the Croatian 
clergy against the Latin clergy for Church 
Slavonic ritual and for the control of the 
bishoprics. Loss of native Croatian clergy 
to Latin clergy led to the loss of political 
independence when Croatia formed a un- 
ion with Hungary (twelfth century A.D.). 
Several chapters are dedicated to an analy- 
sis of Hungarian-Croatian relations in their 
common kingdom. There is also a discus- 
sion of the structure of the Croatian state 
during the national dynasty, particularly 
social organization, religious life, political 
organization, civil affairs, fiscal matters, 
armed forces, the life in latinized urban 
centers along the Adriatic coast, and edu- 
cation and culture. 

The author has been well prepared to 
undertake such a valuable and ambitious 
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study. He has been trained at European 
and American universities and has a good 
command of a number of languages in 
which the written sources on Croatian his- 
tory can be found. He has attempted also 
to apply a sociological approach to the 
study of history as seen for instance in his 
distinction between the warlike and non- 
warlike Slavs, even though this cultural 
dualism is not carried sufficiently far in the 
interpretation of the early history of the 
Croatian kingdom which was founded by 
warlike Croat tribes who imposed them- 
` selves on the nonwarlike Slav population 
in the north-western areas of the Balkans. 
Nevertheless this is a very thorough and 
detailed study, perhaps a unique ‘one in the 
English language. It will be therefore an 
indispensable work for all students of his- 
tory. The volume has a number of maps 
and reproductions which illustrate the geo- 
graphic relief, prehistory, early history, as 
well as early architecture and present 
physical types of the people. It is re- 
grettable that the author did not include 
in this volume some of the reproductions 
of sculptures of Ivan Meštrović which deal 
with the early Croatian history, but it is 
hoped that this will be done in the forth- 
coming volumes. These, to judge from 
- present work, should be of equal value to 
people interested in a crucial area which, 
since the fall of the western Roman Em- 
pire, has been located at a crossroad of re- 
ligion, civilizations, and political systems. 
` D. A. Tomasıc 
Indiana University 


Rosert Lee Worrfr. The Balkans in Our 
Time. Pp. xxi, 618. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1956. $8.00. 


Mr. Wolff’s is the most extensive work 
to appear on recent Balkan history. It 
deals almost entirely with the four Balkan 
Communist . states—Yugoslavia, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Albania. The first 188 pages 
treat Balkan history before 1939. Here 
the author discusses such topics as geog- 
raphy, ethnography, and Byzantine, Otto- 
man, and Hapsburg influences; the na- 
tional awakening; and the economic de- 
velopment of the Balkan peoples. In these 
introductory pages there are certain errors 
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and ambiguities, perhaps because the au- 
thor was limited in the space he could 
give the Balkan history before 1939. This, 
coupled with peculiar organization, in some 
degree deprives the Introduction of effec- 
tiveness. Indeed, had the Introduction 
been shortened to about thirty pages little 
would have been lost. No attempt will be 
made to list all points the accuracy of 
which the reviewer questions. One won- 
ders, for example, what Croats will think 
when they learn that the Axis quisling 
Slavko Kvaternik was the son-of their na- 
tional hero Eugen Kvaternik! 

Most of the book is devoted to the war 
years and the postwar period. The de- 
scription of the fragmentation of Rumania 
and its consequences during 1940 is excel- 
lent. On the other hand, the description 
of the Belgrade coup d’état of March 27, 
1941 adds little to what we know. To 
conclude that this popularly backed coup 
d’état—directed against an undemocratic 
and pro-Axis government-——was carried out 
“in the best tradition of Serbian plotting” 
is to substitute a cliché for analysis. 

After the Axis destruction of the Yugo- 
slav armed forces there followed the oc- 
cupation and partitioning of “Yugoslavia. 
In order to control dismembered Yugo- 
slavia effectively, the Axis powers resorted 
to “cleverly manipulating Croat-Serb an- 
tagonism” (204). The author minces no 
words in describing the ensuing “forced 
conversion” and “massacre” of the Serbs 
by the Ustashi and “some members of 
the Franciscan order” (205). Archbishop 
Sharich of Sarajevo “endorsed the butch- 
ery” and Archbishop Stepinac of Zagreb 
“belonged to the commission for the con- 
version of the Orthodox” but deplored 
Ustashi excesses. The author explains how 
this Axis policy of rousing religious and 
racial hate was one of the major reasons 
for Communist success in Yugoslavia. 

Tactiully and accurately Mr. Wolff clari- 
fies the conflict between Tito and Mihailo- 
vich and gives reasons for the former’s 
success and the latter’s failure. Unfor- 
tunately, the author does not provide the 
documentation which is so sorely needed 
when discussing a conflict immersed in 
so much bitterness and controversy. The 
generous space given to Albanian-Yugoslav 
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Communist relations seems: hardly war- 
ranted considering the relative importance 
of this episodic problem to the whole his- 
tory of modern Balkans. 

The best-parts on Rumania and Bul- 
garia are those sections dealing with the 
wartime situation and the secret negotia- 
tions with the Allies. The founding of 
Communist states is ably discussed, and 
the author explains convincingly the in- 
herent weaknesses of the Communist re- 
gime. 

A special chapter was properly given to 
Yugoslavia since its break with the Soviet 
Union. There is a good account of the So- 
viet-Vugoslav conflict, based on the notes 
exchanged between the central commit- 
tees of the two Communist parties. The 
changes which have taken place in Yugo- 
slavia since 1948 are treated cautiously 
and soberly.. 

Mr. Wolff’s synthesis of major political 
developments in recent Balkan history is 
_ well-written and the subject matter is 
presented objectively and dispassionately. 
Considering the complexity of the Balkan 
picture, the author accomplished a job of 
which he can be justly proud. 

Wayne S. VUCINICH 

Stanford University 


Sven RYDENFELT. Kommunismen i Sverige: 
En Samhällsvetenskaplig Studie, Pp. 351. 
Lund: Gleerupska Universitetsbokhan- 
deln, 1954. 18 kr.. 


This study of: communism in Sweden 
was begun in 1948 by Sven Rydenfelt un- 
der the auspices of the Studieförbundet 
` Näringsliv och Samhälle, a conservatively 
oriented institute for the study of the so- 
cial sciences, and later completed as a 
doctoral dissertation under the -guidance of 
Professor Johan Åkerman, one of Swe- 
den’s distinguished younger political scien- 
tists—who has also. achieved an enviable 
reputation in several cognate fields. 

Dr. Rydenfelt’s expressed aim is to an- 
swer the question, why do certain persons 
in Sweden identify themselves with the 
Communist party? He acknowledges his 
indebtedness to such pioneers in the quan- 
titative study of politics as Rice, Siegfried 
and Heberle as well as to his mentor, 
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Akerman. In developing a framework 
for his study, Rydenfélt makes frequent: 
reference to Borkenau, Einaudi, Hastad, 
Lundberg, Record, and Tingsten. But his 
approach is‘more nearly that of the con- 
temporary French school of political stat- 
isticians, whose best-known representatives 
are Duverger and Goguel. 

Rydenfelt has used every possible method 
of gathering his materials, drawing upon 
census data, regional and town histories, 
monographs on industrial enterprises, cor- 
respondence, interviews and telephone in- 
quiries. He notes that the - “tolerance 
level” in Sweden is quite different from 
that of the United States. Sweden has the 
secret ballot, but those who vote Com: 
munist are not particularly reticent about 
disclosing this fact. He has therefore been 
able not only to establish statistical cor- 
relation between measures of electoral be- 
havior and other social characteristics, but 
also to confirm his quantitative conclusions 
by personal inquiries. 

Following some introductory paragraphs, 
Rydenfelt presents a county by county 
(län) analysis, from which he concludes 
that the “reddest” counties are the forest 
and mining areas (first place and second 
place), the metropolitan cities of Stockholm 
and Gothenburg (third and fourth), and 
the northern counties with a mixed economy. 
There is one interesting variant. Väster- 
botten is a northern forest county, but 
radicalism in this area has expressed itself 
in religious dissent; it has the largest num- 
ber of members of the Pentecostal faith. 

In other words, Rydenfelt’s study dis- 
closes some significant areas of concomit- 
ance between geographic, economic, and 
social factors on the one hand, and atypi- 
cal behavior on the other. Swedish Com- 
munists are definitely localized in certain 
regions. The proportion of males is high, 
as is the proportion of persons under fifty 
years of age. ‘There are Communists 
among the forest workers and certain kinds 
of industrial workers, but practically none 
among farmers or fishermen. With respect 
to income, Communists are more fre- 
quently found in the better-paid occupa- 
tions, but not in the higher “social classes.” 
There is no clear relation between prefer- 
ence for Communist candidates and the 
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Communist press, or property owned. 
Quite obviously there is a connection be- 
tween the current prestige of the Soviet 
Union and Communist party membership. 
When the Russians are favorably regarded 
the world over, the number of Swedish 
Communist votes rises—and when the So- 
viet Union is universally condemned, the 
Swedish Communist vote declines. 

On the whole, this is a very satisfac- 
tory study. Rydenfelt has succeeded bet- 
ter in what he set out to do than have 
Stouffer and others who have undoubtedly 
tried to de too much, Of lasting impor- 
tance is the observation that regional and 
group standards of “normal” behavior are 
more authoritative than “national” stand- 
ards. 

Roy V. PEEL 

University of Utah 


Davi J. Dartin. The Changing World 
of Soviet Russia. Pp. ix, 422. New 
Haven: Yale University Press; London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1956. $5.00. 
The passing of Stalin and the resulting 

post-mortem over that erstwhile demigod 
have raised a number of questions that 
both plague and ‘fascinate the student of 
Soviet affairs. Does, for example, the 
just begun reaction away from Stalinism 
indicate a more tolerant society is evolv- 
ing? Does it augur more maneuverability 
for foreign Communists? What effect will 
it have upon Soviet policies at home and 
abroad? 

These are some of the general problems 
that David Dallin has attempted to probe 
in this, his latest book. The result is an 
arresting and vivid contribution to the 
spate of material dissecting the era of the 
“thaw.” Mr. Dallin’s treatment of the 
Soviet community—the privileged upper 
classes, the urban worker, and the’ de- 
pressed peasantry—is a skillful summation 
of what has occurred. It is supplemented 
with thoughtful generalizations. on events 
since 1953 and marred only by his over- 
emphasis on the political direction he ‘ac- 
cords the intelligentsia. He has also in- 
cluded several interesting sections on forced 
labor, the secret police, the party and what 
he refers to as “main issues,” namely Ger- 
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many, Yugoslavia, Communist China, and 
the Near and Middle East. 

There are, however, some elements that 
give evidence of too much wisdom after 
the event. Is it “almost certain,” as the 
author suggests, that had Trotsky assumed 
Lenin’s mantle he would have acted as 
Stalin did? It is quite true that Trotsky 
frequently betrayed the callousness and 
impetuosity of his chief enemy. Granted, 
too, that he supported the formation of 
corrective labor camps, forerunners of 
Karaganda, Magadan, and Vorkhuta, and 
that he urged an early party congress 
to outlaw, ironically enough, factionalism 
within the party. Yet, Trotsky was also 
a fanatic tempered by a catholic taste and 
cosmopolitan interest, both totally alien to 
the provincial Stalin. 

Furthermore, it is easy to repeat a tru- 
ism of 1956 (“one of the greatest war- 
time errors of the United States was to 
permit unilateral Soviet. occupation of 
Manchuria in 1945—had it been placed 
under temporary four-power occupation the 
postwar history of East Asia would have 
been very different”) p. 355, but some- 
what more difficult to have put into ac- 
tion eleven years ago. Moreover, is it a 
statement of absolute fact that “China’s 
dependence on Moscow has been danger- 
ously underestimated in the West” (p. 
356) or that Peiping is excessively sub-. 
ordinate to the dictates and whims of the 
Soviet Union? A growing number of 
skeptics are beginning to doubt the earlier, 
widely held assumption of China as simply 
another satellite country. Perhaps had Mr. 
Dallin used more than the only listed 
bibliographical source on China—Richard 
L. Walkers China Under Communism— 
the over-all outcome might have been bet- 
ter balanced. 

These minor qualifications aside, The 
Changing World of Soviet Russia is surely 
one of the best-informed, most readable 
and richest analyses of Russia under Stalin 
and his successors to appear in quite some 
time. It is all the more valuable because 
it is a Russia largely cleansed of many 
myths and falsehoods. ' 

- Murray POLNER 
New York, N. Y. 
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Louis FISCHER. This Is Our World. Pp. 
ix, 522. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1956. $5.00. 


Louis Fischer has a well-deserved repu- 
tation as a journalist of insight and imagi- 
nation. This Is Our World is an account 
of journeys over the past ten years which 
took him from Tokyo to New Delhi and 
from Manila to the Middle East. In be- 
tween he has journeyed through Europe, 
and the chapters on Yugoslavia, which in- 
clude an account of two interviews with 
Tito, are particularly illuminating. This is 
a diffusé, somewhat discursive book which 
would have read more incisively were some 
of the debris of unnecessary detail elimi- 
nated. Fischer has a compact, tidy mind, 
but his writing bears traces of a curious 
indiscipline. 

With his formidable background of knowl- 
edge and experience he is able not only to 
assess contemporary events but: to evalu- 
ate them in a historical setting. That, to 
this reviewer’s mind, is the peculiar value 
and strength of Fischer’s writing. The 
chapters on India and Yugoslavia are par- 
ticularly interesting, and since both coun- 
tries economically and politically represent 
a not dissimilar synthesis—attempting in- 
ternally to reach out to a new pattern of 
democracy and externally to eschew inter- 
national entanglements—Fischer’s analysis 
and observations carry considerable signifi- 
cance. “During my five weeks in Yugo- 
slavia,” he writes, “I frequently thought of 
Asia, particularly of India and Burma. It 
seemed to me that Titoism, as it slowly 
evolved, might be a new social and eco- 
nomic form applicable to progressive Asian 
nations which reject Western capitalism 
yet do not want to go the way of Soviet 
Stalinism. And Titoism is just that: not- 
capitalism plus not-Sovietism.” i 

On India, which he knows well, Fischer 
writes with candor and friendliness, but he 
is less than just to Pandit Nehru who for 
some years now has been among his prin- 
cipal bêtes noires. He talks of “the halo 
he effects” and indulges in several large 
generalizations spiced with more than a 
soupçon of malice. “Persons close enough 
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to Nehru to know him well,” writes Fischer, 
“believe that he has never loved power, he 
loves himself too much. He wishes to be 
loved and is loved by many but he does 
not love.” Such sentiments seem slightly 
petty, even absurd. On the other hand, 
Fischer writes with deep admiration, re- 
spect, and love for Gandhi and for the 
principles for which the Mahatma labored 
and died: The book incidentally is dedi- 
cated “to the Gandhians of all countries.” 

Fischers firm opinions, his strong pre- 
dilections and prejudices are reflected in 
this book and make it a melange of many 
moods and moments but it is an interest- 
ing, thoughtful, and purposeful book -and 
as such will be read with respect by stu- 
dents of contemporary events. 

Frank MORAES 
The Times of India | 


Harorp M. Vinacke. Far Eastern Poli- 
tics in the Postwar Period. Pp. xii, 497. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1956. $5.00. 

This latest volume by one of our leading 
authorities on the modern history of East 
Asia is clear and to the point. In describ- 
ing the intricacies of politics, internal as 
well as international, controversial topics 
are presented objectively, with adequate 
documentation and bibliographical refer- 
ences. ` 

The coverage extends somewhat further 
back than the title would indicate. For 
example, a chapter on “Korea Between 
Wars” starts with events as early as 1876. 
Although such sections are useful for the 
beginning student, their inclusion adds little 
for those who wish information on this 
specific subject. This book deals with all 
of the Far East including Southeast Asia 
and brings the history down to the end of 
1955, 

Details of East Asian politics are taken 
up in part country by country and in part 
by broad topics. All phases of recent de- 
velopments are considered in their relation- 
ships to world politics. 

In discussing the complicated events in 
and concerning China from the 1930’s to 
1955 the treatment is generally clear, al- 


though there is some duplication in first 


dealing with the Kuomintang and in the 
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succeeding chapters with the Communists. 
In the analysis of Communist success in 
China this reviewer notes a tendency to 
avoid statements of fact such as are used 
in other chapters. Some pages are devoted 
to explaining contemporary views of con- 
troversial details. Criticism is implied in 
regard to those whose “understanding” of 
the situation was incorrect without how- 
ever making clear just what happened. 

When Korea and Formosa are discussed 
the author is at his best with the use of 
many pertinent quotations and presenta- 
tion of diplomatic detail. But there is 
some lack of order when prior events are 
described after later ones, as in the case 
of early postwar Formosa (pp. 234-35). 
Also, diplomatic agreements tend to be 
stressed and little attention given to the 
human relations involved. 

Five out of seventeen chapters summa- 
rize the politics of Southeast Asia. Minor 
criticisms: the part on Malaya lacks any 
analysis of Chinese communism in that 
country. On page 351 “Jakarta” should 
have been “Djogjakarta”; and page 373 
should state that President Soekarno was 
about to go out of the country. 

Good chapters on Japan are followed by 
a summary of the situation, “At the End 
of the First Postwar Decade.” The con- 
clusion emphasizes: the end of Western 
colonialism, the importance of the world- 
wide cold war, the new place of India in 
the Far East, and the increased power of 
China which involved that country in op- 
position to the United States. 

WOODBRDGE BINGHAM 

University of California 

Berkeley 


THEODORE SHABAD. China’s Changing 
Map. A Political and Economic Geog- 
raphy of the Chinese People’s Republic. 
Pp. x, 295. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1956. $7.50. 

A member of the New York Times for- 
eign news desk has written an account of 
the political, social, and economic trans- 
formation of China since the establish- 
ment of the Communist regime in Peking 
on October “1, 1949. By studying the ef- 
fect on the landscape of the concerted 
drive for all-out industrialization, the au- 
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thor tries to indicate the results of the 
revolution. through this geographic ap- 
proach. That he concludes that too great 
a measure of success has not yet been 
achieved is evidenced from his statement 
that the Chinese Communist rulers them- 
selves anticipate that it will take fifteen 
more years to collectivize agriculture, com- 
plete the nationalization of industry, and 
establish a socialist society; and it will take 
fifty more years to achieve a high degree 
of industrialization and transform China 
into a world economic power. 

Part I surveys China as a whole, al- 
though both Outer Mongolia and Formosa 
are excluded; and political geography is 
treated with specific reference to the new 
administrative structure, the present state 
of the population, and the national au- 
tonomous areas-of the non-Chinese ethnic 
minorities. Part IT provides a regional 
treatment and, in addition to a systematic 
survey of minority areas, there is a sepa- 
rate discussion of 170 major cities. From 
the geographic point of view, the book is 
quite good because it contains many ex- 
cellent maps and much interesting and 
pertinent information, The index of place 
names is particularly helpful because the 
names are not only written in the tradi- 
tional Wade-Giles manner but also in the 
style used by the postal authorities. 

There are numerous statistical tables, but 
unfortunately there is no way of checking 
their accuracy since the bibliography is in- 
adequate. Although the reader is told that 
the material is derived mainly from Chi- 
nese and Russian newspapers, one is left 
with the feeling that it would be extremely 
unwise to rely on these tables without 
also consulting confidential material usu- 
ally available only in government files. 
For example, a mere comparison of the 
table on cotton lint production with the 
one -found in the book An Economic Sur- 
vey of Communist China by Dr. Yuan-li 
Wu discloses variations which are not too 
serious, but Dr. Wu in more scholarly 
fashion refers to the specific documents 
from which he took his figures and thus 
allows the reader to place his own evalua- 
tion on them. Furthermore, Dr. Wu ana- 
lyzes the facts while Mr. Shabad is usu- 
ally content to present the bare facts. 
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However, it is evident that a great deal of 
time and effort was spent in the procure- 
ment of the data which is presented in a 
very concise and readable style, and the 
book may be considered worthwhile not 
only in and of itself but also as a starting 
point for further specific economic re- 
search, 
ALBERT E. KANE 
Washington, D. C. 


Yuan-tr Wu. An Economic Survey of 
Communist China. Pp. x, 566. New 
York: Bookman Associates, 1956. $12.50. 


In a very readable manner, this book 
discusses such problems as economic stabi- 
lization and fiscal policy, land redistribu- 
tion, agricultural production and self-suffi- 
ciency, forced industrialization under cen- 
tralized planning, forced labor and mass 
labor projects, transportation and domestic 
trade, monetary and banking control, labor 
organization and wages, and foreign eco- 
nomic relations. A fairly successful at- 
tempt has been made to be objective in 
approach and to indicate where the Com- 
munists have attained a limited measure 
of success, although value-judgments are 
avoided as much as possible. The author 
has well highlighted the conflicts caused by 
the dual objectives of the economic trans- 
formation of the society and of greater 
political power for the Communist party, 
the former often calling for the loosening 
of controls, and the latter for their tighten- 
ing. He has also clearly demonstrated the 
manner in which self-perpetuation of the 
party has generally taken precedence over 
the people’s welfare. 

Dr. Wu points out that the Korean ad- 
venture did not cripple the country’s eco- 
nomic life only because fighting was lim- 
ited to relatively short periods, and the 
domestic economy was not subjected to 
any physical destruction. However, on the 
basis of his research, he concludes that 
Communist China is in no position to en- 
gage in any foolhardy adventure that might 
provoke an external adversary into retalia- 
tory action which could easily throw the 
economy into chaos, and, consequently, he 
foresees no real trial of strength with the 
West in the near future. 
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Extensive use has been made of official 
Communist Chinese statistics because of 
the absence of other independent sources 
of first-hand information. Therefore, as 
the author admits, there must be some 
question as to the reliability of his con- 
clusions based on ‘these sources, and he 
is quick to point out that technological 
changes may radically alter his present as- 
sessment of the status of the different in- 
dustries; and that with adequate assistance 
from the Soviet Union, the accelerated 
pace of industrialization may change the 
Chinese economic structure within a rela- 
tively short period of time. Nevertheless, 
the study is closely documented, there is 
an extensive bibliography, and the book 
must be considered of first-rate importance 
for the present-day understanding of Com- 
munist China’s industrial and military po- 
tential. Congratulations ‘are due to Dr. 
Wu who has proved himself a most worthy 
alumnus of the London School of Eco- 
nomics. 

ALBERT E. KANE 

Washington, D. C. 


A. M. Dunriar. Behind the Bamboo Cur- 
tain: The Experiences of an American 
Doctor in China. Pp. viii, 208. Wash- 
ington: Public Affairs Press, 1956. $3.75. 
As former Ambassador Stuart states in 

his Introduction, the history of modern 

medicine in China is largely the life story 
of Dr. A. M. Dunlap. For forty years this 
representative of the most successful of 

Western missionaries—the medical teach- 

ers and practitioners—served the people of 

China, first in Peking and later in Shanghai. 

Dr. Dunlap first worked in China from 

1911 to 1916. There followed a thirteen- 

year assignment in the Peking Union Medi- 

cal College, private practice, and teaching 
in St. John’s Medical School, Shanghai. 

Dr. Dunlap was interned by the Japanese 

and repatriated in 1943. He returned to 

Shanghai in 1946. After the Communists 

took over in 1949, he was not permitted 

to leave China until October 1952. 

Dr. Dunlap was thus a first-hand wit- 
ness to all the modern crises which have 
torn China since 1911. Although the other 
great events provide a backdrop to this 
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narrative, the conquest of Shanghai and 
the slow but inexorable strangling of that 
great city, observed between April 29, 1949 
and October 23, 1952, dominate these 
memoirs. ° 

Some readers may find the style discon- 
certing. Dr. Dunlap’s experiences were 
originally related in episodic and neces- 
sarily cryptic letters written to family and 
friends. At the time of writing, the doctor 
had no intention other than private com- 
munication. Fortunately he later collected 
the letters and added brief, italicized ex- 
planations. 

The result is a surprisingly complete, 
occasionally homey, but always vivid de- 
scription of a political disease which struck 
down the Chinese people and foreign resi- 
dents of Shanghai. There emerges a 
graphic description of the polyglot city. 
One feels the first tentative hopes on the 
occasion of the orderly capture of Shanghai 
by the Communists. Then he frustrates 
under the false starts, confusion, terror, 
and plain monotony of oppression. 

Perhaps it would be expecting too much 
to hope that the doctor could do more with 
the political disease than he was able to do 
with the relatively simpler diseases of the 
eye, ear, nose, and throat. Like many re- 
-cent emigrees fromm the mainland, people 
who knew and served the older China well, 
Dr. Dunlap comes out frustrated and baf- 
fled. He is able to describe the symptoms 
of the patient’s disease; he offers little to 
explain the cause of the disease or to pre- 
scribe a cure, At least he honestly admits 
confusion. 

To give one example, Dr. Dunlap quite 
plainly felt that an early recognition of 
the People’s Republic, after the first days 
of the Communist rule, might well separate 
Chinese from Russian communism and 
keep China open to the West. His itali- 
cized comments added after the Korean 
conflict reject this earlier thesis, which 
was widely held, it might be pointed out, 
by many respectable Old China experts. 
Certainly recent evidence, contributed by 
the new rulers of the USSR itself, indi- 
cates that Stalin was at the point of driv- 
ing the Chinese out of an alliance. 

Arpatu W. BURKS 

Rutgers University 
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Kyunc Cuo Cuunc. Korea Tomorrow: 
Land of the Morning Calm. Pp. xxv, 
384. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1956. $5.95. 


Mr. Chung deserves much credit for 
contributing to a seriously neglected field 
a book filled with useful basic geographic, 
cultural, economic, and political data on 
Korea. Such background facts must first 
be assembled and understood before any 
intelligent attempt can be made to per- 
ceive the seemingly undiscernible pattern 
of a future Korea capable of realizing its 
potential as a free, united, peace-loving na- 
tion. The author has included the follow- 
ing useful appendices: a chronology of sig- 
nificant historical and contemporary events 
relating to Korea; an extensive collection 
of basic documents including the 1919 
Declaration of Independence, the Cairo 
Declaration, and eight significant post- 
World War II documents; a list of Ko- 
rean weights and measures; and a glossary 
(with ideographs) of Korean, Japanese, 
and Chinese proper names, geographical 
names, and special terms used in the book. 
The bibliography contains a very compre- 
hensive annotated compilation of bibilog- 
raphies, general works, and official and pe- 
riodical publications, in Western and Far 
Eastern languages. 

In the opinion of this reviewer the or- 
ganization of the book reduces its read- 
ability and usefulness by requiring the au- 
thor to repeat certain material. Since the 
repetitions are seldom of the same scope or 
in the same context as the original refer- 
ence, the result is often confusing and per- 
haps misleading. This is true, for example, 
with respect to the very brief, incomplete 
statement on page 186 concerning the US- 
USSR Joint Commission in Korea follow- 
ing World War II, and the comprehensive 
treatment of this subject on pages 197- 
200. Similarly, on pages 234-37, there are 
four overlapping figures for United States 
and United Nations aid to the Republic of 
Korea; one presentation, rationalizing the 
time periods and aid categories, might have 
been more effective. Many of the foot- 
note references are too abbreviated to per- 
mit ready identification of the source. Ko- 
rean terms are sometimes used in the text 
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without explanation. In a number of in- 
stances, confusion is caused by the asso- 
ciation of facts not directly related. For 
example, on page 177, in the midst of a 
discussion of the 1919 independence up- 
rising, the establishment of the Independ- 
ence Club (formed in the period immedi- 
ately following the Sino-Japanese War of 
1894-95) is referred to as though the two 
events were contemporary. There are a 
few factual errors. For example, the state- 
ment on page 189 that on August 31, 1948 
General Hodge requested the military gov- 
ernor, Major General Archer L. Lerch, to 
turn over top administrative functions to 
Koreans is in error with respect to the 
date. General Lerch died in 1947 and the 
Republic of Korea assumed the powers of 
government on August -15, 1948. 

The bibliography, appendices, and textual 
data in Mr. Chung’s book should prove to 
be extremely useful guides to other schol- 
ars who may be inspired to conduct addi- 
tional research on one or more of the im- 
portant topics which he has presented. It 
is to be hoped that Mr. Chung will have 
an opportunity to publish a revised edition 
of his welcome and useful book. 

BENJAMIN WEEMS 

Arlington, Va. 


Haroxp S. Quicitey and Joun E. Turner. 
The New Japan: Government and Poli- 
tics. Pp. viii, 456. Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1956. $5.00. 
The student of Japan must be grateful 

to Dr. Quigley and his associate, John E. 

Turner, for having brought together so 

much information, hitherto available only 

in scattered sources, within the covers of 

a single book. For Dr. Quigley, who has 

been a devoted observer of Japanese poli- 

tics for twenty-five years both as a stu- 
dent and as an Occupation advisor, it is in 

a sense an opportunity, such as is not often 

given to scholars, to rewrite an earlier 

work, his own by now standard Japanese 

Government and Politics, first published in 

1932. 

Arguing that “the Japan of 1956 is a 
new Japan, [it is] not by revolution but 
by quickened evolution [that] it became a 
different political entity during the decade 
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that followed World War II.” The au- 
thors set out to appraise each element of 
the political structure of Japan, as it was 
in the past, as it has been acted upon by 
the war and the Occupation, and as it 
gives prospects of becoming in the future. 
Rejecting koth the extremes—that noth- 
ing has changed and that everything has’ 
changed—they arrive at the seasoned ver- 
dict that there have indeed been important 
changes, but, that these have been after 
all steadily accumulating since the Meiji 
Restoration and that the Occupation re- 
forms have only “quickened” them. 

With this conclusion it is difficult to 
quarrel, because to some extent it is a 
matter of degree, or even better, a matter 
of temperament. For some the bottle is 
half full, for others it is half empty. One 
may choose to put it that the enfranchise- 
ment of women was bound to come any- 
way; or that it was only the “extra push” 
of the Occupation that brought it into ex- 
istence when it did. Both statements are 
probably correct. 

But the specific conclusions of the au- 
thors are less important than the balanced 
way in which they have brought together 
materials from official Supreme Comman- 
der Allied Powers sources, from the Japa- 
nese government, from Japanese scholar- 
ship and journalism, and from personal 
observation and experience, to reach the 
conclusions. It would be as ungenerous as 
it is easy to take issue with many items in 
the first edition of a work so encyclopedic 
and preliminary in character. One would 
like to debate many points with the au- 
thors, but in the nature of the case these 
will continue to be debated for many years 
ahead. 

It is to be hoped, however, since the 
book is intended as a textbook, that later 
editions will exercise a degree of care com- 
mensurate with its importance. The pres- 
ent edition is marred by many petty errors 
and infelicities of expression that seem to 
arise from a haste to cover ground or an 
assumption that the reader knows more of 
the subject than he is in fact likely to. 
There is also a tendency to include too 
much administrative detail of a transient 
kind, like tables of organization of gov- 
ernment departments, better left to ap- 
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pendices, that might very well change at 
any time. 

But with all the criticism that may be 
made, the student now has available for 
the first time within the covers of a single 
book comprehensive accounts of the de- 
velopment of Japan’s new Constitution, of 
her postwar political party situation (al- 
though slightly outdated by the recent 
unification of factions on both the con- 


servative and the socialist sides), and the - 


postwar changes in the main institutions of 
government. 

The reader will be particularly grateful 
for the intelligent selection of important 
documents, translated in full, in the ap- 
pendices. 

HERBERT PASSIN 

Ohio State University 


Dororny Woopman. The Republic of 
Indonesia. Pp. ix, 444. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1955. -$6.00. 


The Indonesian government, through its 
Ministry of Information, has for some 
years invited certain journalists and writers 
to visit its new Republic and to observe 
the functioning of life and society there. 
Naturally the Indonesian government hopes 
that its visitors will be favorably impressed 
and will convey their impressions to the 
world at large. Miss Woodman, who was 
such a visitor in 1951, has probably sur- 
passed the wildest hopes of her Indonesian 
hosts. In fact she was so impressed by all 
that Indonesians told and showed her that 
her book may prove slightly embarrassing 
to those Indonesians who are sensitive to 
having every shred of their propaganda so 
uncritically exposed to world view. 

Miss Woodman believes, rightly enough, 
that Indonesia has been concentrated too 
much about Djakarta (Preface) and sets 
as her aim in this book the discovery of 
how far the Republic has moved toward its 
goal of unity in diversity (p. 14). Four 
hundred pages later, and after losing sight 
of her original purpose completely, she 
startles her reader by announcing that In- 
donesia’s current problem is one of main- 
taining diversity in unity (p. 423). So 
much for all that. 

In the intervening four hundred pages, 
Miss Woodman has surveyed the major 
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islands of the archipelago, filled in his- 
torical backgrounds up to 1942 when the 
Japanese invaded the East Indies, pro- 
vided a.grapping story of the Japanese oc- 
cupation and the struggle for independence, 
and dipped into current developments in 
the fields of education, culture, social wel- 
fare, politics, and economics. 

The only parts of the book which have 
a raison d’étre are those parts in which 
Miss Woodman describes her trips to and 
impressions of the various islands. Her 
descrpition of Sumatran landscape as 
“Green jungle, green mangrove swamps, 
green plantations; the colour never changed, 
only the shade” (p. 37), shows a certain 
flair for descriptive prose. Unfortunately, 
however, Miss Woodman is not content to 
write a travelogue for which she would be 
eminently suited, but has instead felt the 
need to produce a book that is “scientific.” 
The results are deplorable. 

The historical sections of the book are 
laden with factual errors. Most of these 
are undoubtedly due to carelessness. But 
some, such as underestimating the Chris- 
tian Bataks at 80,000 (p. 56) rather than 
more accurately estimating them at 600,000, 
and placing the number of pupils in Dutch- 
aided schools in 1940 at 66,000 (p. 144) 
instead of about 2 million for all schools or 
about 150,000 for Dutch-language schools, 
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Woodman’s tendencies of deprecating all 
non-British colonialism, judging all mat- 
ters by current standards, and accepting 
anything told by an Indonesian as the 
Gospel. 

The Japanese occupation and struggle 
for Indonesian independence read like a 
third-rate “Western.” Good and bad char- 
acters are clearly distinguished, and they 
never once step out of line until in the 
end good triumphs. This reviewer would 
like to see a little more footnoting in this 
section. 

In describing developments in the inde- 
pendent Republic, Miss Woodman is fac- 
tually more accurate than in her earlier 
historical sections, but shé is short on in- 
terpretation. The surface phenomena, be 
they political, educational, or economic, are 
all that catch her eye and imagination. 
She remains throughout oblivious to many 
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of the deeper processes that make up In- 
donesian life. : 
‘Ropert Van NIEL 
Russell Sage College 
G tt I 


M. Pures Price. - A History of Turkey 
from Empire to Republic. Pp. 224. 
London: George Allen & Unwin, 1956. 
$4.50, < ; 
This is a brief, succinct work dealing with 

the development of the Turkey from the 

days of the Ottoman Empire through the 
great revolutionary transformation which 

„has occurred under the Turkish Republic. 

The author, a member of the British Par- 

liament and a journalist, has had a long 

acquaintance with the Turkish scene and 
treats his subject with a discerning intelli- 
gence and understanding; he has written 

a work which should attract the general 

reader with a particular interest in the 

Near East. 

Essentially the work is divided into three 
basic parts: the first treats of the Ottoman 
period in very broad sweep, tracing de- 
velopments from the Osmanli beginnings, 
through the period of Ottoman greatness 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
and thence into the era of decline and 
the nineteenth-century attempts at reform. 
Similarly, he treats of the era of transition, 
largely under Ataturk, after the founding 
of the Republic; this is also true of the 
final portion.of the book, which deals with 
modern Turkey and sketches its constitu- 
tional system, analyzes political develop- 
ments, discusses the evolution of the Mos- 
lem religion in its modern setting, makes 
note of the great economic problems, and 
traces the basic position of .Turkey in its 
Near Eastern setting and in relationship 
- both to the West and the Soviet Union. 

This is not an exhaustive work and it 
does not pretend to be. The reader is not 
likely to find a basic treatment, therefore, 
of any aspect of the Turkish drama. Nor 
will. he find more than a very few basic 
works listed as bibliography at the end of 
specific chapters. But it is well-written 
and well-illustrated, and the general reader 
will find study of it well worth the while. 

Harry N. Howarp 

Arlington, Va. 
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R. M. MacIver (Ed.). Great Moral Di- 
lemmas in Literature, Past and Present. 
Pp. viii, 189. New York: Institute for 
Religious and Social Studies, 1956. (Dis- 
tributed by Harper & Brothers.) $3.00. 
Teachers of logic are fond of exhibiting 

the dilemma as an example of spooky 

In a classical dilemma, they 

pontificate, you wave a wand over two 

premises characterized by ifs,. ands, and 
buts, and you produce—presto, a conclu- 
sion which is definite and categorical. 

Thus: 

First premise (purely hypothetical). If 
a is true, then x is true; and if b is true, 
then x is true. 

Second premise (purely 
Either a is true or b is true, 

Conclusion (categorical). æ, inescapably, 
is true. 

Each of the thirteen moral dilemmas dis- 
played in MaclIver’s volume can, by ju- 
dicious stretching and chopping, be fitted 
into the standard form, somewhat in this 
fashion: when faced with “a choice be- 
tween a and b, if I choose a, my con- 
science will pinch; and if I choose b, some 
other part of me will pinch. But I must 
choose between a and b. Hence, inescap- 
ably, some part of me will pinch. 

The thirteen crucial forks in the road 
selected for the book from moral and 
literary history are mapped out and ex- 
plored by the discussants with imagina- 
tive analyses, comparisons, and syntheses. 
Antigone’s choice between filial duty and 
a tyrant’s edict, Socrates’ between the bit- 
ter cup and his friends’ offer of an es- 
cape plan, Job’s between humility and re- 
bellion, Faust’s between transcendent but 
all-too-temporary joy and eternal salvation 
through self-denial, and Hamlet’s between 
impetuous spontaneity and deliberate prov- 
ing of the rightness of his purpose are 
among the earlier battles of the human 
psyche which are chronicled in this vol- 
ume, with sympathy, humor, and depth. 

Moral crises in more recent literary mas- 
terworks, selected as “great” for the pur- 
poses of the volume, include Caponsacchi’s, 
in The Ring and the Book; Captain Vere’s, 
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in Herman Melville’s Billy Budd; Gregers 
Werle’s, in Ibsen’s The Wild Duck; and 
Lieutenant Maryk’s, in The Caine Mutiny. 
The remaining topics, completing the thir- 
teen, are Euripides’ Bacchae, Shaw’s Ma- 
jor Barbara, the Ethan Frome of Edith 
Wharton, and Mann’s Death in Venice. 

These scintillating discussions were pre- 
sented at a series of luncheon meetings 
sponsored in the winter of 1954-55 by the 
Institute for Religious and Social Studies 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America in New York. Best known among 
the participants are Richard McKeon, 
Whitney Oates, Lionel Trilling, and George 
N. Shuster. 

Several of the thirteen authors weave 
their tales about the Kantianly rigid ques- 
tion, What is right? But Charles Frankel, 
in his comments on Major Barbara, sounds 
a call for humanistic flexibility. We do 
not, he says, “have to make the choice be- 
tween Efficient Power and Inefficient Vir- 
ture. . . . Political reform does not follow 
moral regeneration nearly so much as moral 
regeneration follows social reform... . 
Power is not something inherently im- 
moral... 
_ to worthlessness for some and made im- 
possibly dear to others, that it becomes a 
curse.” In other words, the second prem- 
ise (either a is true or b is true) is 
seldom a complete statement of the al- 
ternatives. 

. WILLIAM GERBER 

Washington, D. C. 


Paur Epwarps. The.Logic of Moral Dis- 
course. Pp. 248. Glencoe, Ill: Free 
Press, 1955. $4,00. 

Children have no special trouble in learn- 
ing to use such words as “good”? and 
“should.” Linguists have not felt it neces- 
sary to devote special attention to such 
terms. Why, then, have philosophers for 
several decades been making such a stir 
over the meaning of value terms and the 
nature of value-judgments? And why has 
so little objective agreement been reached? 

Part of the answer lies in the fact that 
no really comprehensive theory of signs (or 
theory of meaning) yet exists. Consider- 
able clarity has been attained as to the na- 
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ture and uses of the scientific -and mathe- 
matical forms of expression. But the 
senses in which such value terms as “good” 
and “should” signify, and the ways in 
which they function and are controlled, ` 
are still largely matters of dispute. 

Paul Edwards’ The Logic of Moral Dis- 
course is one of a number of recent books 
which mark genuine progress in this dif- 
cult domain. The strategy he follows is to 
analyze with care common speech in which 
value terms occur, in the endeavor to see 
what is going on when something is said 
to be good or when it is said that a certain 
action ought to be performed. He is thus 
led to distinguish various senses of such 
expressions as “means” and “follows from.” 
It is then argued that “ethical terms are 
convenient ways of doing several things at 
once. They serve to refer to certain quali- 
ties or features, to express the speaker’s 
moral attitude, and in several cases also to 
recommend a certain attitude or certain 
conduct to one’s audience” (p. 221). In 
maintaining that such a term as “good” 
has both referential and emotive meaning, 
Edwards combines the emotive and objec- 
tive naturalistic points of view-—Sidney 
Hook in the Foreword calls it “the sound- 
est and most systematic fusion” of these 
traditions. Imperatives are not regarded by 
Edwards as having referential meaning (in 
the sense of being true or false), but they 
are assigned a type of meaning which 
makes them subject to justification. And 
a class of ‘imperatives (those containing 
“ought”) are said to “follow from or are 
implied by certain factual statements” (p. 
133) in certain commonly employed senses 
of “follow from” and “imply.” 

The book shows affinities with the posi- 
tions of John Dewey, C. L. Stevenson, and 
Stuart Hampshire. The argument, how- 
ever, is novel, and the analysis is pene- 
trating. In my opinion the book is, in Ed- 
wards’ sense of “good,” a good book. 

CHARLES Morris 

University of Chicago 


Iris WESSEL MUELLER. John Stuart Mill 
and French Thought. Pp. viii, 275. Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois Press, 1956. 
$4.00. 
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This scholarly monograph is a substan- 
tial contribution to the history of eco- 
nomic, political, and social thought during 
the second third of the nineteenth century. 
It is, perhaps, even more useful and valu- 
able as a history of French thought in 
these fields than it is as an explanation of 
the influence of French thinking on the in- 
tellectual and doctrinal evolution of Mill’s 
own views, although the latter responsi- 
bility is completely executed. The study 
can be regarded as really definitive. The 
author has not only made use of the con- 
ventional sources but also of Mills un- 
published letters and of articles only re- 
cently shown’ to have been of Mill’s au- 
thorship. 

The book covers the genesis of Mill’s 
interest in French thought and the impact 
made upon his opinions by the Revolution 
of 1830 and its reactionary aftermath, by 
the Saint-Simonians, by the social science 
and reform program of Auguste Comte, by 
Alexis de Tocqueville’s analysis of democ- 
racy, and by the Revolution of 1848. It 
ends with an enlightening discussion of the 
manner in which Mill absorbed, digested, 
and evaluated the totality of this French 
thinking in his later years. 

Space permits only a scanty and rather 
superficial summation, for the book is 
closely knit and highly factual. It is, in 
itself, a summary of the results of wide 
reading and careful reflection. The main 
thesis of the book is that, next to English 
classical economics and the utilitarianism 
of Jeremy Bentham, with which Mill 
started his intellectual development, French 
thought exerted the greatest influence upon 
his mature system of economic and politi- 
cal doctrine. 

The reactionary and selfish class-interest 
in the aftermath of the Revolution of 1830 
provided Mill with disillusionment relative 
to the dogma of inevitable, orderly, and 
rational progress through political agencies. 
This made him the more receptive to the 
views of the Saint-Simonians, notably their 
dogmas of historical and planned social 
progress; but he was repelled by their fa- 
naticism. Yet, they also led him to in- 
vestigate the positive social philosophy of 
. Auguste Comte and the latter’s plan of 
social reorganization. Mill was especially 
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impressed by Comte’s original method- 
ology, but he rejected the notion that the 
moral improvement of mankind can be 
brought about by imposing a totalitarian- 
ism of the intellectual élite upon society. 
Dr. Mueller believes, however, that Comte 
exerted a greater influence upon Mill than 
any other French theorist. 

De Tocqueville’s study and appraisal of 
democracy, especially American democracy, 
undermined Mill’s confidence in any un- 
critical eulogy of democracy, stressed the 
need of a relativistic and qualified ap- 
proach to any type of government, and 
suggested a truly scientific attitude toward 
political problems. If Comte led Mill to 
recognize the dangers in a government by 
an all-powerful intellectual élite, de Tocque- 
ville revealed with equal clarity the menace 
of “an all-powerful government by the 
majority of the mediocre and suspicious 
masses.” This impelled Mill to seek a 
compromise which would solve the di- 
lemma. 

De Tocqueville had suggested that vol- 
untary associations might protect mankind 
against the main evils of democracy in the 
political field. The Revolution of 1848 
appeared to vindicate comparable relief 
through voluntary associations in the eco- 
nomic area—a “means by which to pro- 
tect the individual from economic ex- 
ploitation by a privileged few and as the 
means by which the individual might de- 
velop his powers of economic organization 
and self-direction.” The Revolution also 
convinced Mill that “a man’s economic life 
could not be considered apart from his po- 
litical and social life.” This led Mill to 
espouse in at least a moderate degree 
democratic socialism—‘as long as Mill de- 
fended democracy, however qualified his 
defense might be, he was inevitably led to 
an acceptance of the fundamental con- 
cepts of the socialists.” 

In his later years, most of them spent 
in France, Mill digested what he had 
learned from the French. - Essentially this 
was, as well stated by the author: “. . . to 
guarantee the fullest expansion of the ca- 
pabilities of each man, all men had to be 
restricted and regulated,” and “. .. a so- 
ciety could be so organized both as to keep 
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to permit its members to help each other 
and themselves.” , 
. Harry ELMER BARNES 
Malibu, California 


Francis M. Myers. The Warfare of 
Democratic Ideals. Pp. 261. Yellow 
Springs, O.: Antioch Press, 1956. $3.50. 
Aware that many of the dominant phi- 

losophies and faiths of our time profess to 

be consonant with democracy,.to lead to 
it, and to provide foundations and support 
for it, Professor Myers deemed it desirable 
to analyze their claims that confusion may 


be overcome by showing what social doc-. 


-trines and institutional practice will follow 
from each of them, by revealing what de- 
mocracy means and implies for each of 
them, and by examining the consonance of 
such meaning with any tenable definition 
of democracy. It is his conviction that on 
the one hand traditional empiricism, which 
is essentially positivistic, and both Ned- 
Thomism and modern Protestant Absolut- 
ism on the other, while otherwise poles 
apart and radically antagonistic, have in 
common a monistic, dogmatic, and a priori 
doctrine of truth, and of the meaning of 
knowledge thereof. For they create an un- 
bridgeable dualism between scientific fact 
and moral and spiritual value, though the 
former insists that values are undemon- 
strable, ;while the latter argues that the 
former’s so-called knowledge is ultimately 
erroneous and untrue, unless at least indi- 
rectly tied to a revealed faith. All of these 
views end ultimately in the arbitrament of 
force, overt or covert. All support, pro- 
claim, or submit to final authoritarianism. 
None is ultimately democratic for those 
who reject or combat its premises. All 
are enemies of the open society, the open 
mind, and the human adventure conducted 
on the basis of lasting uncertainty, lasting 
seeking, and lasting creation. 

By contrast, instrumentalism, which re- 
jects value-freeness and a priori and un- 
examinable moral dogmas alike, creates no 
such dualism. It rejects the whole basic 
contrast between fact and value; rejects 
- oppositions between pure individual and 
transcendent society; and rejects transi- 
tionalism and futurism. It emphasizes life 
as present, continuous, experimental. It 
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_ insists that valuation, value-making, and 


value testing, with different values appro- 
priate to differént areas of experience, are 
everywhere involved in the processes of 
life as it is and must be lived by man, the 
finite and social animal, Men fulfill them- 
selves in developing and expressing their 
personalities, at once unique and social. 
Such a doctrine implies and supports de- 
mocracy.- It leads to tenable definitions 
and uses of such concepts as equality and 
liberty. It avoids the errors of radical 
egalitarianism and of the alternatives of 
liberty as the absolute absence of restraint 
or as absolute conformity and priorly and 

authoritatively imposed obligation. i 

Mr. Myers succeeds extraordinarily well 
in relating fundamental philosophical po- 
sitions to implications for and applications 
in social theory. He is particularly suc- 
cessful both in expounding and in reveal- 
ing the weaknesses of the positivist posi- 
tion. His statement of Neo-Thomism is 
excellent, though he would have been 
fairer to its social-political implications had 
he supplemented the teachings of Maritain 
with those of Yves Simon. To represent 
the Protestant point of view by the ideal- 
ists Royce and Hocking rather than Rein- 
hold Neibuhr or some other contemporary 
Protestant philosophers interested in social 
thought results in systematic clarity, but 
also in some uncompensated losses of 
breadth and insight. Nor is Myers com- 
pletely fair to tke whole of Royce’s po- 
sition. ; 

The sympathetic exposition of instru- 
mentalism and his relating of M. C. Otto’s 
concept of Creative Bargaining to Dewey’s 
philosophy, from which it derives, should 
do much to restore the prestige by clari- 
fying the actual meaning of this viewpoint, 
which today is too often the subject of 
unfair caricature or facile dismissal. 

Myers’ major fault is his use of the term 
“conservatism” both loosely and pejora- 
tively. Nevertheless, the defects in this 
book are minor; the undertaking and the 
accomplishment alike major. 

Tuomas I. Cook 

Johns Hopkins University i 


From Alexander to Constantine: Passages 
and Documents Illustrating the History 
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of Social and Political Ideas, 336 B.C . 


A.D, 337. Pp. xxiv, 505. Translated by 
Ernest Barker. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1956. $8.00. 


This volume, which the distinguished au- 
thor regards as his last contribution to the 
study of ancient political thought, com- 
pletes a trilogy of which.the two earlier 
parts are his Greek Political Theory: 
Plato and his Predecessors (1918) and his 
Politics of Aristotle (1946). As its, sub- 
title indicates, the present work is a col- 
lection of readings. selected from ancient 
authors and documents of the Hellenistic 
and Roman periods with interpretative es- 
says, Introductions, and Notes which give 
unity and cohesion to the collection and 
raise it from the level of an ordinary 
source book to that of a first-rate inter- 
pretation of the subject. 

The selections are grouped in five peri- 
ods: The Hellenistic Period, 336-146 B.C.; 
Hellenistic Jewish Thought, 200 B.C.—A.D. 
50; The Period of Latin Thought, 100 
B.C-A.D. 100; Later Greek Thought: 
from Posidonius to Themistius; The So- 
cial and Political Ideas of the Christian 
‘Church down to the Age of Constantine, 
Each period is provided with an explana- 
tory essay, and there are shorter Introduc- 
tions to the individual selections which 
with the essays furnish the necessary back- 
ground for their understanding. As is ob- 
vious, the periods overlap chronologically, 
and they are not treated as mutually ex- 
clusive intellectually, the interrelation of 
their ideas being well brought ‘out by the 
author. Actually, the Latin period does 
not end with A.D. 100 but goes on to in- 
clude extracts ftom the Roman jurists up 
to A.D. 235. 

One central theme running through all 
the periods is the development of monarchy 
in the Hellenistic Roman world. This is 
treated in three essays, one on the Hel- 
lenistic kingdom, the second on monarchi- 
cal ideas at Rome from the beginning of 
the second century B.C. to A.D. 37, and 
the last on monarchy in Rome from the 
death of Augustus to the reign of Con- 
stantine I. There is little that one can 
criticize in the selection of passages or the 
interpretations of the author. He writes 
with the sure touch of a ripe scholar and, 
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although he dispenses with a bibliography 
and elaborate footnotes, he reveals a com- 
plete mastery of ancient sources and the- 
more pertinent modern authorities. 
unfortunate, however, that the selection 
from the Res Gestae of Augustus on page 
229 follows E. G. Hardy’s translation and 
thus ignores the all-important correction of 
the reading “dignity” to “authority.” On 
page 89, the date for Philo should be A.D. 
not B.C. : 

A detailed Table of Contents, a list of 
important dates, an Index of excerpts, and 
another of persons and subjects add to the 
usefulness of the book. 

A. E. R. Boax 

University of Michigan. 


SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


FRANKLIN Frazier. Bourgeoisie Noire. 
Pp. 235. Paris: Librairie Plon, 1955. 
870 fr. 

Although Frazier’s main concern here is’ 
the Negro middle class, actually this work 
is a concise account of the experience of 
Negroes in the United States. 

In brief, the predicament of the Negro 
middle class is this: it has rejected its so- 
cial heritage, it has cut itself off from the 
Negro masses, and it has been rejected by 
the white world. As a consequence of liv- 
ing constantly under the domination and 
scorn of white men, Negroes have come to 
believe in their inferiority. Middle class 
Negroes have sought to compensate for 
their isolation by ostentatious spending. 
Money enables them to create a false im- 
pression of their place in American society. 
According to Frazier, they live in a world 
of make believe, “a world of bluff” in 
which they themselyes have come to be- 
lieve. 

One of the main aspects of the “world 
of masks” is the myth of Negro business, 
that is, the belief that Negroes will own 
factories, banks, and stores in large num- 
bers and that they will employ many Ne- 
groes. Incorporated in this myth is the 
belief that economic success will bring the 
respect of the white population. Frazier 
takes this myth apart and exposes Negro 
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business for what it is, an insignificant seg- 
ment of the American economy. 

The Negro press, one of the most pros- 
perous of Negro businesses, is one of the 
most important- influences in creating and 
perpetuating the “world of bluff.” Negro 
newspapers and magazines, according to 
the author, are conservative and have no 
principles or values except those of a ma- 
terial and social (“society”) nature. 

The failure of whites to take Negroes 
seriously and their attitude that Negro ac- 
tivities are unimportant encourage a spirit 
of irresponsibility and an attitude of “play” 
among middle-class Negroes. Frazier con- 
cludes that education, business, the profes- 
sions, art, politics, and religion are not 
taken seriously by the majority of this 
class. Their main preoccupations are said 
to lie in sports, metaphysics, spiritualism, 
and games of chance. 

Frazier asks, but does not answer except 
by implication, the question of what mean- 
ing the fate of the Negro middle class in 
the United States has for the middle classes 
of other racial and cultural minorities cre- 
ated by the expansion of European capi- 
talism and European civilization. To the 
‘reviewer it does not necessarily follow that 
Negro middle classes elsewhere will reach 
the same destination. In some colonial 
areas, as Frazier points out, the middle 
class plays a role in the economic organi- 
zation of society. In many cases, it will 
renounce parts of its cultural heritage, but 
this abandonment may not go as far as it 
has in the Negro middle class in the United 
States. The acculturative process in Af- 
rican societies may resemble Caribbean de- 
velopments more than those in the United 
States. Social stratification may occur 
along lines of education, color (not neces- 
sarily light), and party. The quasi-patho- 
logical separate (racial) community will be 
absent. There will be no memories of 
racial slavery within the new independent 
African countries, and Negro peoples will 
constitute 90 to 99 per cent rather than 10 
per cent of these populations. Finally, sub- 
ordinated racial groups elsewhere are being 
exposed to non-Western and non-European, 
as well to European and American, influ- 
ences. 

This excellent study is a clinical analysis 
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of the Negro middle class in the United 
States, but, at the same time, it is an en- 
lightening portrayal of the white popula- 
tion vis-a-vis the Negro group. 
GeEorcE E. SIMPSON 
Oberlin College 


CARL WITTKE. The Irish in America. Pp. 
xi, 319. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1956. $5.00. 

“This book cannot be regarded as a de- 
finitive study, but it will help fill a gap in 
the literature of the history of immigra- 
tion, and it is an honest attempt to deal 
objectively, yet sympathetically, with a 
group whose history is both a colorful and 
controversial chapter in the total story of 
American immigration” (p. vi). So the 
author defines and describes the purpose of 
his work. Carl Wittke has indeed pro- 


. vided a warm and sympathetic treatment 


of the Irish immigrant, his life in Ireland 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, his emigration from Erin, his ar- 
rival in the United States, and his social, 
economic, and political adjustment in his 
adopted land. The book is a rich source 
of facts on the individual accomplishments 
of Irish-Americans, At times, it is almost 
a Who’s Who of the more successful Irish 
immigrants: Civil War generals, journal- 
ists, business, professional, and labor lead- 
ers, actors and figures in the world of 
sports. Because of this emphasis the un- 
wary may conclude that most Irish were 
highly successful. 

The author, however, has not entirely 
neglected the struggles of the Irish immi- 
grants with Nativism, and the unfortunate 
draft riots in New York City., His chap- 
ter on the Irish and the Negro is excep- 
tionally well done. Students of minority- 
group relations will find much here to 
ponder over as they will too in the dis- 
cussion of Irish-American relations with 
other ethnic groups. The Fenian fiasco 
will amaze those unaware of the fact that 
the Irish actually attempted an invasion of 
Canada. 

The weak point of this work, if it may 
be so termed in view of the writer’s pur- 
pose, is an overemphasis on facts and de- 
scription and an underemphasis on thor- 
ough analysis of the factors at work. Depth 
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has been sacrificed for breadth. Irish- 
Catholic immigrants, and this means most 
Trish immigrants after 1840, were charac- 
terized by a religious-nationalism or a na- 
tionalistic-religion. Nationalism is treated 
at length and religion is not neglected, but 
the full pervasiveness of the latter in the 
lives of most Catholic immigrants has per- 
haps not been thoroughly explored. The 
author concludes his story with the inde- 
pendence of Erin in 1932, but another 
chapter on the controversy over partition 
of Ulster would have brought it up to date. 
Joun J. Kane 
University of Notre Dame 


UNESCO. The Positive Contribution by 
Immigrants. Pp. 199. Paris: UNESCO, 
1955, $2.25, 

The third book in the series, Population 
and Culture, published by UNESCO, this 
little volume, cheaply bound in paper 
cover, is a symposium prepared by the In- 
ternational Sociological Association (Oscar 
Handlin rapporteur) and the International 
Economic Association (Brinley Thomas 
rapporteur). It consists in the main of 
five national studies by well-known stu- 
dents of the subject: the United States, by 
Oscar and Mary F. Handlin; the United 
Kingdom, by Julius Isaac; Australia, by 
W. D. Borrie; Brazil, by Emilio Willems; 
and the Argentine Republic, by Jorge 
Hechen. In this reviewer’s opinion, the 
ones on Australia and Brazil are the best. 

The purpose of the symposium was to 
examine the positive contributions that im- 
migrants have made to the economic, so- 
cial, and cultural life of the receiving coun- 
tries. Actually, most of the material re- 
lates to the history and characteristics of 
the various movements. There is no sys- 
tematic conceptualization or analysis of 
what a “contribution” in these fields would 
be. In the economic aspect the term “in- 
fluence” or “effect” is more frequently 
used. Here, most of the writers agree, the 
“contribution” has been greatest (or is it 
more measurable?), such as addition to 
the labor force and introduction of special 
skills, new crops and agricultural meth- 
ods, and new business enterprises. In the 
social and cultural field the influence ap- 
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pears negligible, in that the organization 
and structure of life of the receiving coun- 
tries have not been fundamentally altered 
except temporarily where the immigrants 
have formed relatively isolated communi- 
ties perpetuating their old culture. Is this 
latter condition a contribution or an addi- 
tion to social and cultural complexity? In 
the long run, assimilation has been the rule 
in the cases presented here, with the ma- 
jor effect on the culture and social organi- 
zation of the immigrants, not the host so- 
ciety. Frequent reference is made to indi- 
vidual contributions by scientists, artists, 
inventors, of foreign birth; but as Willems 
point out, it is difficult to determine the 
degree to which such achievements may be 
attributed to their ethnic background. At 
any rate, there has been an appreciable 
number of gifted individuals among immi- 
grants, especially it would appear among 
the recent refugee type. Most immigrant- 
receiving countries would probably report 
out of their experience that immigration 
has had beneficial as well as harmful ef- 
fects. They would tend to put limits on 
its volume and show preference for cer- 
tain ethnic groups, but they would regard 
the net result as good. The case for im- 
migration could be put much more strongly 
than has been done in this volume. 
Mavrice R. Davie 
Yale University 


Daniex M. WILNER, ROSABELLE PRICE 
WALKIEY, and Sruart W. Cook. Hu- 
man Relations in Interracial Housing: 
A Study of the Contact Hypothesis. 
Pp. xv, 167. Minneapolis: University , 
of Minnesota Press, 1955. $4.00. 

This book summarizes one in a series of 
studies surveying attitudes of white resi- 
dents in public interracial housing towards 
Negroes. Previous research is summarized 
briefly in the appendix. The general hy- 
pothesis was “that equal-status contact be- 
tween members of initially antagonistic 
ethnic groups under circumstances not 
marked by competition for limited goods 
or by strong social disapproval of inter- 
group friendliness tends to result in favor- 
able attitude change” (p. 4). 

It was predicted that in these rather 
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self-contained and noncompetitive situa- 
tions proximity to Negroes would lead to 
contact and neighborly interaction with 
them, perception of social norms favorable 
to such interaction would be more likely, 
and more favorable attitudes toward Ne- 
groes would result. 

Data were obtained from housewives liv- 
ing nearby and far from Negro residents 
through sampling, interview, and coding 
procedures of survey research. The study 
plan was ex post facto rather than longi- 
tudinal. Initial attitudes were inferred 
from background factors, residence data, 
and recall. 

The housing projects differed from those 
studied previously in that the proportion 
of Negroes was lower (approximately 10 
per cent) and projects were located out- 
side of metropolitan New York. Two of. 
the four projects were in New England 
and two were in Middle Atlantic states. 
In each locale, one project was segregated 
and one was integrated. 

The data indicate that higher propor- 
tions of white housewives living near to 
Negroes, rather than far from them, had 
friendly interaction with Negro residents, 
considered norms favorable to such inter- 
action, and reported more favorable evalua- 
tions of Negroes within ‘and outside of the 
projects. Attitudes were most favorable 
among residents who both engaged in 
neighborly interaction with Negroes and 
perceived norms approving ‘such associa- 
tions. Perception of favorable norms was 
conducive to favorable attitudes even in 
“the absence of contact beyond casual 
greeting” (p. 111). Data do not support 
explanation of the differences between 
“near” and “far” residents on the basis 
of differences in initial attitudes. 

The authors note that sheer proximity 
and contact of Negroes and whites are in- 
sufficient conditions for attitude change 
(p. 146). Among the “multiplicity of 
other factors” noted are initial attitudes, 
situational factors within the project, the 
intentions of the planners, project policies, 
community norms, and the norms of the 
residents’ other reference groups. Doubt- 
less, future research may profitably con- 
centrate on more intensive analysis of such 
factors, particularly upon the relative con- 
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tribution of influences producing favorable 
norms for interracial association. 
MUZAFER SHERIF 
University of Oklahoma 


PETER H. Rossx. Why Families Move: A 
Study in the Social Psychology of Ur- 
ban Residential Mobility, Conducted un- 
der the joint sponsorship of the Bureau 
of Applied Social Research and the In- 
stitute for Urban Land Use and Housing 
Studies of Columbia University. Pp. x, 
220. Glencoe, Tl.: Free Press, 1955. 
$4.00. 

Why Families Move represents an im- 
portant step in extending demographic re- 
search into the study of the sociopsycho- 
logical factors affecting mobility, Rossi 
does so through his efforts to carry out his 
twofold goal of producing “an example of 
how modern social research methods can 
be employed in the study of residential 
mobility” and of drawing upon his findings 
for “generalizations concerning the social 
psychology of residential mobility.” Since 
the investigation was restricted to four 
census tracts of Philadelphia (each tract 
representing an extreme combination of 
high or low residential mobility and high 
or low socioeconomic status), the findings 
on the social psychology of residential mo- 
bility are, of course, limited and cannot be 
generalized to other types of urban areas 
or to urban places in general without fur- 
ther testing. Worthy of such testing would 
be Rossi’s findings that changes in stages 
of the life cycle and the subjective evalua- 
tion of the adequacy of dwelling space re- 
sulting from such changes are the signifi- 
cant factors for explaining mobility be- 
havior. 

The unique feature of Rossi’s study is 
the research design by which he proceeds 
from the measurement and analysis of mo- 
bility inclinations and intentions, as de- 
rived from survey data, to the measure- 
ment and analysis of actual mobility be- 
havior as ascertained in a recheck eight 
months after the initial survey. In ana- 
lyzing mobility inclinations, two indices 
were devised: the Mobility Potential In- 
dex, based on age of head of household, 
size of household, and tenure preference of 
the family; and the Complaints Index, 
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based on complaints about dwelling unit 
space, cost, and social ànd physical envi- 
ronment. Together, these indices provided 
a good basis for predicting those house- 
holds whose inclinations to move would be 
converted into intentions to do so. By em- 
ploying expressions of mobility intentions, 
Rossi, in turn, found that accurate pre- 
dictions of mobility behavior could be 
achieved in about nine out of ten cases. 

In addition to this predictive scheme of 
mobility behavior, Rossi devised an ac- 
counting scheme for analyzing the reasons 
why households moved, and why they 
chose the particular new home into which 


they moved. This scheme further demon- 


strates the possibility and the value of ex- 
amining the sociopsychological aspects of 
both the “push” and the “pull” factors 
that account for mobility. 

In providing us with these analytic tech- 
niques for probing the sociopsychological 
dimensions of the mobility process and in 
presenting the substantive results which 
led him to conclude that the major func- 
tion of residential mobility for individual 
families is to bring the family’s housing 
into adjustment to its housing needs, Rossi 
has rendered an important service to re- 
searchers and social planners. The meth- 
ods of analysis employed here could have 
application in fields other than residential 
mobility. The more significant contribu- 
tion of this work, therefore, will be the 
stimulus that it may provide both for im- 
proving these techniques so that their ana- 
lytic and predictive value is increased, and 
for adapting them and the goals which they 
attempt to achieve to other areas of demo- 
graphic research. 

SIDNEY GOLDSTEIN 

Brown University 


Jesse BERNARD. Remarriage: A Study of 
Marriage. Pp. xii, 372. New York: 
Dryden Press, 1956. $3.75. 

No brief review can do justice to this 
rich contribution to a neglected area. The 
book is intended for textbook use, but con- 
tains valuable research material largely de- 
rived from 2,009 cases of remarriage re- 
ported by informants. 

In Part I remarriage is clearly desig- 
nated as a common and important type of 
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marriage with implications for first mar- 
riages. In Part H, comparative institu- 
tional ‘aspects are considered and a statisti- 
cal overview is given. Part III consid- 
ers the remarriageable population, selection 
mechanisms, and courtship in remarriage 
with insight and with good judgment; thus 
correcting the youth-centered bias in previ- 
ous writings. In Part IV, Bernard con- 
siders the achievement of solidarity in re- 
marriages, with and without children. A 
chapter each is devoted to competition 
and conflict. Part V deals with success in 
remarriage from the point of view of par- 
ents and children and concludes with an 
impressive statement concerning the im- 
plications of a study of remarriage. The 
four appendices analyze in detail the find- 
ings from the 2,009 cases of remarriage, 
representing an hypothetical community 
called “Utopolis.” The data reveal mari- 
tal, class, attitudinal, and relationship or 
“team” factors favorable to success in re- 
marriage. In general, selection of superior 
people from the remarriageable population 
and a weeding out of the divorce-prone 
make for substantial success in remarriage. 

The merits of this fine book include a 
refutation of stereotypes concerning the 
divorced as basically maladjusted, step- 
children as hostile, and so forth. There are 
very practical findings, for example, facts 
concerning the ill effects of alternating 
custody of children. Illuminating distinc- 
tions are made, for example, those between 
divorce and marital madadjustment, the 
divorced and the divorcing, and person- 
ality and “team” factors. Much needed 
contributions are made to the typology of 
family relationships and useful devices 
such as the success ratios are developed 
for comparative analysis of marital adjust- 
ment data, 

The hypothetical assumption that the 
2,009 cases of remarriage: represent a com- 
munity (Utopolis) inferred from the char- 
acteristics of remarried subjects may con- 
tribute to methodology. One might, how- 
ever, better label it, with Butler, “Erewhon” 
or perhaps reason more from character- 
istics of informants in contrast to those of 
subjects. It is possible, too, that halo ef- 
fects in the reporting of informants are not 
fully considered. Case materials as used 
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contribute more to the textbook goal than 
to the sociological goal. 

At times, sex differences in operation of 
class factors seem unappreciated, as for 
example, the differential divorced status of 
educated women as compared with edu- 


_ cated men, One would appreciate further - 


explanation of the “team” factor in terms 
of satisfaction and needs acquired from 
prior experience. This reviewer does defi- 
nitely question Bernard’s proposition that 
age is favorable to women (p. 146). 

Minor reservations and criticisms do not 
affect the over-all judgment that the book 
is a comprehensive, scholarly, lucid, and 
uniquely original contribution to the soci- 
ology of the family. 

CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 
Indiana University 


Morris S. Scowarrz and Emmy LANNING 
SHOCKLEY. The Nurse and the Mental 
Patient: A Study in Interpersonal Rela- 
tions. Pp. 289. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1956. $3.50. 


The authors—Dr. Schwartz, a research 
sociologist, and Mrs. Shockley, a psychi- 
atric nurse and teacher—have drawn on 
their experiences and research to present 
one aspect of the nursing care of the men- 
tally ill, the interpersonal relations between 
patients and nurses. 

Part I describes the various problem 
situations commonly found in a mental 
hospital and the part played by the patient 
and the nurse. It is made clear that ‘the 
nurse, as well as the patient, may have 
feelings of fear, anxiety, hostility, and in- 
adequacy. In the patient these feelings are 
manifested by behavior which frequently is 
bizarre. The nurse must not only learn to 
interpret the patient’s needs and feelings; 
she must also learn to understand and ac- 
cept her own reactions to patients and 
to problem situations. The interaction of 
nurse and patient and the way each may 
affect the other, either positively or nega- 
tively, are well illustrated. For example, in 
a particular situation the nurse may have 
“legitimate” reasons for being afraid. Her 
fear may serve to increase the patient’s 
fear, the patient may express his fear by 
combative behavior, the nurse becomes 
more „afraid, and so on. Because the pa- 
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tient is sick, and the nurse is not, this 
circular process can be broken only when 
the nurse develops an awareness of her 
own feelings and of the part they play in 
the total picture. She can then under- 
stand that the basis of the patient’s be- 
havior is his own fear, and a more positive 
relationship can be developed. 

In Part II examples are given of ways 
in which the nurse may relate to and com- 
municate with the patient and develop a 
better understanding of him and his be- 
havior. The authors do not pretend to 
give all the answers; the nurse must often 
find her own solutions. As the authors 
state: “Nursing the mentally ill is a com- 
plex, difficult and demanding task if it is 
to result in therapeutic benefit for the pa- 
tient.” The nurse who uses this book as 
a guide will find her assignment Jess diffi- 
cult and more rewarding, though no less 
demanding arfd complex. 

Nursing education is only beginning to 
understand the importance of the concepts 
so ably presented in this book. With its 
clear presentation of the importance of in- 
terpersonal relationships in the area of 
psychiatric nursing, it may point the way 
to a keener awareness of the nurse’s role 
in all areas of patient care. 

ELIZABETH S. BIXLER 

Yale University 


HERMANN MANNHEIM and Lest T. Wru- 
KINS. Prediction Methods in Relation 
to Borstal Training. Pp. viii, 276. Lon- 
don: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
1955. (Distributed by British Informa- 
tion Services, New York.) $3.15. 

The results of the first study of the pre- 
diction of criminal behavior to be made in 
England are presented in this book. As its 
title suggests the study represents a suc- 
cessful attempt to predict that criminality 
of boys and, young men after undergoing 
an experience with the Borstal System of 
England. The central purpose of the study 
was to determine whether data contained 
within the Borstal files and in other offi- 
cial records could be systematized and uti- 
lized to predict the likelihood of recidivism 
of offenders released from a Borstal insti- 
tution. As will be noted, this study is es- 
sentially similar in rationale to all studies 
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designed to predict criminal behavior. It, 
like all other such studies, attempts to em- 
ploy the experiences gained in the past 
with different categories of offenders in 
forecasting the behavior of other groups of 
offenders who possess similar specific char- 
acteristics related to behavior predicted. 

The sample used to develop the predic- 
tion or experience table contained initially 
748 individuals selected randomly from a 
list of names, all boys admitted to two 
Borstal reception centers (one located at 
Wormwood Scrubs and the other at Latch- 
mere House) during the period August 1, 
1946 to July 31, 1947. The sample, con- 
stituting approximately one out of three 
cases received by the two centers during 
the period, is considered by the authors to 
_ be completely representative of all the boys 
committed to a Borstal institution during 
the period of the study. Twenty-five 
cases were dropped because they failed to 
meet certain requirements, and three more 
cases were later excluded since it was found 
impossible to classify them as success or 
failure. ; 

Following the steps taken by many previ- 
ous investigators in this area of research 
the sample of 720 youths was classified 
into two groups, those who failed and 
those who succeeded after release from a 
Borstel institution. Success was defined as 
“the absence of further conviction (other 
than simple fine) up to the 31st of August 
1951 (p. 39), while failure was defined as 
one or more convictions during the indi- 
cated period. Once these two categories of 
offenders had been established, the infor- 
mation on each individual available within 
Borstal and other official files was ana- 
lyzed to determine what factors were asso- 
ciated with after-release conduct. These 
analyses revealed that the following ten 
factors were most highly associated with 
behavior after release: total number of 
convictions; job changes during license; 
whether ever at Home Office School; long- 
est period in any job; average duration of 
jobs; number of misdemeanors in Borstal; 
number of convictions resulting in fines; 
evidence of drunkenness; with whom the 
boy was living; age at first finding of guilt 
(p. 143). 

The next step in the analysis involved 
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the selection of the factors to be used 
in the prediction and the assignment of 
weights to these factors. This task was 
accomplished by utilizing the technique of 
multiple regression. Seven factors with 
their appropriate weights were employed 
in the prediction table. Limited as they 
were by the fact that official administra- 
tive records were the only source of data, 
the authors were compelled to base their 
prediction table upon 385 cases. Com- 
plete data upon the selected factors for 
prediction was available for only 385 cases. 

In order to test the efficiency of their 
experience table (based upon pre-Borstal 
experience) all boys admitted to the Latch- 
mere House Reception Center from July 
to December 1948 were scored and their 
probable behavior in release was predicted. 
A total of 338 boys were involved. The 
follow-up period for this validation study 
was three years in contrast to an average 
period of three and one-half years for the 
original group of boys. The results of this 
second study indicate a striking similarity 
between predicted and actual conduct. 

The book is well worth serious study by 
all persons interested in this field of re- 
search. Jt should prove to be especially 
useful to penologists. The book is a sig- 
nificant addition to our growing body of 
knowledge in the field of prediction of 
recidivism. 

Erro D. MONACHESI 
University of Minnesota 


World Population and Resources. Pp. 
xxxvii, 339. London: Political and Eco- 
nomic Planning; New York: Essential 
Books, 1955. $4.80. - 

It is impossible to give an adequate ac- 
count of the contents of this book in a 
brief review, but the chief factual mate- 
rial must be noted. The revolution in the 
control of contagious and infectious dis- 
eases which has taken place during the past 
several decades has already begun to show 
its effects, although in varying degrees, in 
most of what are now called the under- 
developed countries. Since the reduction 
in the death rate that has thus been at- 
tained has not yet been accompanied by 
any significant change in the birth rate, the 
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immediate effect is to widen the gap be- 
tween the birth rate and the death rate 
in most of these underdeveloped countries 
whose populations constitute 60 per cent 
or more of mankind. Hence today the 
actual increase in man’s numbers is greater 
than ever and seems quite likely to become 
still greater before there is any decrease 
in the birth rate which would lessen this 
growth gap. 

Naturally the question arises whether the 
large and. probably more rapid increase of 
world population during the next three or 
four decades can be fed at a level which 
will insure better health and general wel- 
fare. The answer given is that significant 
improvement is problematical, that there is 
no assurance that this can be done in spite 
of the fact that a rapid application of the 
best agricultural knowledge now available 
would enable the world as a whole to in- 
crease its food faster’ than population is 
` likely to grow. There are very serious ob- 

stacles to achieving a rapid application of 
good agricultural practices in these under- 
developed areas. 

At present rates of use certain minerals 
are already short in some areas and in the 
world as a whole some of the most impor- 
tant of them will be relatively scarce by 
the year 2000 A.D. Furthermore, if the 
underdeveloped areas achieve the rapid in- 
dustrialization most of them are striving 
for, many minerals will soon become scarce 
and costly because of the rapid increase in 
the use of those of better quality. 

A general conclusion is: “If the popula- 

` tion of the world were stable and if peace 
prevailed, the prospects of an improving 
standard of living would be excellent. If 
the underdeveloped countries continue to 
increase their populations by from 1 to 2% 
a year or even more, then the problem of 
improving standards of living seems likely 
in many cases to be bevond human power” 
(p. 104). 

This report recognizes the fact that the 
problem of providing a better living for the 
growing population of the next few decades 
is not a world problem in the sense that 
the world is or is likely to become a well- 
integrated economic unit during that pe- 
riod. In other words, it is recognized that 
each national state has a problem peculiar 
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to itself. But in spite of this recognition 
the reviewer feels that the emphasis is too 
strongly on world conditions. The rather 
casual treatment of the distinctive condi- 
tions in each of nineteen nations which 
constitutes Part II seems to the reviewer 
quite inadequate to counterbalance the em- 
phasis on world conditions in Part I. 

The air of having made a great discovery 
that there is a serious problem facing the 
world today because of the relatively rapid 
growth of population in the underdevel- 
oped areas, which crops out in several 
places, seems a little naive in view of the 
considerable amount of attention various 
aspects of this matter have received dur- 
ing the past twenty-five to thirty years. 
This is probably due to the report’s actu- 
ally being put together by a secretary to 
whom the collation of the relevant data 
seemed to lead to new conclusions which 
were both somewhat surprising and alarm- 
ing. 
On the whole this is a very good report, 
and the reviewer hopes that it may reach a 
large number of people and start them to 
thinking seriously about the relations be- 
tween population growth and the better- 
ment of economic conditions in all parts of 
the world and to a much wider discussion 
of the effects of these relations on world 
politics, ' 
Warren S. THOMPSON 
Oxford, O. , 


RoBert REDFÆLD. Peasant Society and 
Culture: An Anthropological Approach 
to Civilization. Po. vii, 163. Chicago, 
Il.: University of Chicago Press, 1956. 
$2.75. 

As anthropologists turned from exclusive 
concern with small, primitive communities 
and claimed interest in culture of no mat- 
ter what degree of complexity, they be- 
came dissatisfied with the model of the 
isolated social system. Previously they 
had studied each tribal group as though 
it lived in a society without neighbors. 
Gradually the invalidity of this assumption 
became apparent as communities began to 
be studied which were clearly not self-suffi- 
cient. The degree of a community’s par- 
ticipation in the larger societal whole is 
now seen to vary. That is, “scale” may 
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differ, as Godfrey and Monica Wilson ex- 
press it in their important theoretical syn- 
thesis. But few ethnic groups can satis- 
factorially be understood without some 
reference to conditions beyond their boun- 
daries. The peasant village is certairly a 
case in point. 

A peasant is defined as a person who 
controls land and practices agriculture as 
“a way of life, not a business for profit.” 
Many problems must be met in the study 
of such “part societies.’ How is the an- 
thropologist to conceptualize adequately 
the inextricable network that binds the 
peasant to the national whole? Redfield 
offers a number of suggestions. He com- 
ments on the importance of the elite, or 
intelligentsia, as a link between the peasant 
village and the larger civilization. Through 
the local priest, teacher, or educated man 
the village receives intimations of the so- 
cietal “great tradition” to which its own 
“little tradition” adjusts itself. Another 
problem confronting the anthropologist 
working in the peasant world is the study 
of philosophy and religion on a level 
hitherto reserved for different specialists, 
Redfield also suggests that peasant com- 
munities can generally be identified by a 
few dominant attitudes, like a reverent 
attitude to land, the idea that agricultural 
work is good, and emphasis on “prodduc- 
tive industry.” Exceptions to these atti- 
tudes are noted and explained, for exam- 
ple, in terms of the dominance which town 
life exerts on the peasant’s value system. 

The reviewer suggests that the conzept 
of peasant culture is useful to the dezree 
that it marks off a significant and distinc- 
tive sociocultural phenomenon. Redzeld 
would probably agree. The book suggests 
that study of peasant life is peculiarly 
suited to enable the anthropologist to deal 
with the complex civilizations of modern 
times. Is this so? Why not rather col- 
lective farms, which are presumably ex- 
cluded from the definition? The smaller 
scale Indians and Eskimo of northern 
Canada are trappers and hunters, but they 
also offer a perspective for studying in- 
volvement in a large society. Most are 
already converts to the latter’s great tra- 
dition. The uniqueness implied for peas- 
ant communities is not clear. At best we 
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are left with a not very significant eco- 
nomic basis of distinction. 
Joun J. Honicmann 
University of North Carolina 


Lovis WirtH. Community Life and So- 
cial Policy. Edited by Elizabeth Wirth 
Marvick and Albert J. Reis, Jr. Pp. xiv, 
431. Chicago, Ill.: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1956. $6.00. 

Friends and former students of Louis 
Wirth will be glad that the University of 
Chicago Press has published a posthumous 
collection of his more significant papers. 
Those who never had direct contact with 
Louis Wirth will find in this book a sort 
of landmark showing where American so- 
ciologists had arrived by World War II, 
particularly in their study of urbanism and 
of ethnic groups. Those who enjoy clear 
and simple exposition will be especially 
pleased with this array of twenty-five pa- 
pers. Only four were never previously 
published; the other twenty-one appeared 
in various places over a period of twenty- 
fiye years, hence the usefulness of this col- 
lection. 

No doubt some readers will say that this 
book contains nothing which is not already 
well known by those who have studied so- 
cial science in general and sociology in 
particular. Perhaps they will be right. 
But this reviewer feels, that, if the con- 
tents of these papers represent common 
knowledge of the American intelligentsia, 
it is precisely because of the writing and 
teaching of such men as Louis Wirth. In 
other words, we have here not a display 
of new findings from the latest research. 
Rather we have a clear and vigorous pres- 
entation of what social scientists—or at 
any rate sociologists—are pretty well agreed 
on. 
To be sure there have been recent de- 
velopments not reflected in this book. The 
ecological pattern of American cities is be- 
ing altered by slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment. We are not only rid of 
the old rural-urban dichotomy, but are 
suspicious of the folk-rural-urban-metro- 
politan continuum. Moreover, we are no 
longer content to accept social disorgani- 
zation as the usual concomitant of the 
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transition from folk to cosmopolitan so- 
ciety. Finally, we are disposed to drop 
the term “minority group” as an appro- 
priate label for all population elements 
with distinctive biological features, or cul- 
tural traits, or both, who receive differ- 
ential treatment and conceive themselves in 
terms of prejudice and discrimination. 

To return to an earlier comment about 
this book as representing the achievement 
of American sociology, at least in certain 
areas, it is in order to note that these pa- 
pers are interrelated, but do not constitute 
a system of thought. In this respect too 
they represent the discipline. It has been 
experiencing a convergence of “theory” 
and “research”; but even today it displays 
conceptual schemes unsupported by em- 
pirical evidence and great quantities of 
data unorganized by any unifying frame of 
reference. 

So the work of Louis Wirth stands rather 
truly and properly representative of the 
development of one of the social sciences, 
sociology, down almost to the present. 

Stuart A, QUEEN 

Washington University 


Howarp Brecker. Man in Reciprocity: 
Introductory Lectures on Culture, So- 
ciety and Personality, Pp. xx, 459. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1956. 
$6.50. 

This textbook consists of twenty-nine 
chapters of approximately the same length, 
each one apparently a fifty-minute lecture. 
They are the variously edited composite of 
three different recordings of lectures by 
Becker in the introductory course in so- 
ciology at, the University of Wisconsin, 
given to freshmen as well as on the air. 

The title is derived from the fact that 
for the purposes of the course, “sociology 
represents the scientific analysis of man in 
reciprocity.” The analysis falls roughly 
into three parts. Chapters I-XV are con- 
cerned with the nature and function of so- 
ciology, general modes of social organiza- 
tion, the over-all value-systems of the dif- 
ferent types of societies, the peculiar nature 
of human nature, the types of personality 
reciprocally related with these modes of 
societal organization and value-system, and 
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some of the reciprocal changes that per- 
sonalities undergo with a shift from one 
kind of ‘societal organization and its ac- 
companying value-system to a contrasting 
kind. Chapters XVI-XXV are devoted to 
the major functioning parts of society, the 
closely interlaced network of its institu- 
tions, with attention to certain features of 
the family, political, economic, religious, 
and educational institutions. Chapters 
XXVI-XXVIII—the most strictly “socio- 


“logical” of all—treat social contacts, cer- 


tain social processes, and mention the (for 
Becker) major types of structures. 

The whole work is pure Becker. The 
great bulk of the conceptual content is 
drawn from Becker’s well-known contribu- 
tions to social science in his published 
works (some thirty-four are cited, pp. 451- 
53). The breadth, the diversity, and the 
charm of the treatment are also typically 
Becker. Here are case and illustrative ma- 
terials from cultures of all eras and levels, 
a host of apt colloquial expressions, the use 
of proverbs and bon mots, right-out-of-life 
experiences, and particularly Becker’s spe- 
cial forte, the extensive use of poetry. 
Doubtless, many listeners became Becker 
“fans.” 

At the same time the treatment is occa- 
sionally abstract and esoteric and assumes 
a breadth of cultural background that fresh- 
men from three-room rural high schools do 
not have. 

Unlike most introductory texts, this is 
not an effort to synthesize the recent and 
current formal sociological theory and re- 
search reports. Relatively little of the 
standard sociological terminology and con- 
ceptualization appears. A limited number 
of select ideas are developed, sometimes at 
considerable length. The humanistic as- 
pects of men in reciprocity are frequently 
stressed. The usual instrumental parapher- 
nalia of tables, charts, graphs, are lacking. 
Also, due to its nature as oral’ exposition, 
the presentation is often less close-knit, 
“lean,” and definitive than most textbooks ` 
try to be. However, the co-ordinated use 
of these lectures with any one of eight 
widely used introductory texts is indicated. 

J. O. HERTZLER 

University of Nebraska. 
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SIDNEY SCHOEFFLER. The Failures of Eco- 
nomics: A Diagnostic Study. Pp. xiii, 
254. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. $4.75. 


Early in 1956 the magazine, Newsweek 
(January 30, 1956, pp. 78 ff.) carried a 
story entitled, “What’s Wrong With the 
Top U. S. Economists,” and answered, in 
effect, that their predictions (which varied 
greatly from economist to economist) failed 
to be confirmed by the subsequent course 
of events; that economists refused to pre- 
dict more than six months ahead; and that, 
if they did, the predictions were so hedged 
about with “gobbledygook” that a business 
man could not make use of them. Appar- 
ently most of the economists referred to 
were those connected with banks, news- 
papers, business organizations, and so forth. 
About the same time the New York Times 
(January 1, 1956, Section 3, pp. 1 ff.) car- 
ried forecasts of the probable course of 
the stock markets in 1956 which differed 
greatly. Today there is a. great deal of 
surveying of the intentions of business men 
and consumers, which commonly are not 
carried out, and a great deal of fiscal plan- 
ning based on the unconfirmed notion that 
at present governmental income as well as 
expenditure can be accurately foreseen. In 
fact there is probably as much interest 
in soothsaying today as in Graeco-Roman 
times. Upon all of this the author of the 
present book (described by W. Leontief as 
“the best critical study dealing with broad 
. methodological problems of economics, and 
social sciences” to appear in years) pours 
ice water much as St. Augustine did upon 
the work of his soothsayer contemporaries. 

Professor Schoeffler, having posed his 
problem, reviews explanations of the econo- 
mist’s incapacity for prediction and then 
proceeds to argue that the concepts, ana- 
lytical tools, and investigative instruments 
used by the economist “are basically in- 
compatible” with the subject matter he 
studies. Analysis of a series of economic 
models and approaches in current use dis- 
closes a number of methodological weak- 
nesses, while consideration of the econo- 
mist’s conception of economic system re- 
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veals him to be utilizing systems that are in 
some fashion closed even though economic 
systems are “essentially open.” Schoeffler 
then assesses and finds wanting sixteen re- 
cently used investigations and models, to- 
gether with what he calls “story-telling,” 
in light of the principles he has earlier laid 
down. 

Having disclosed the methodological short- 
coming of economics, the author makes a 
few recommendations respecting the ori- 
entation of work in economics in the fu- 
ture: that general decision theory become 
an independent area of specialization; that 
economists interested in policy making 
“self-consciously adopt the attitude of doc- 
tors and . . . learn the things they should 
know to do their job well”; that econo- 
mists interested in institutional analysis, 
national-income accounting, labor, and so 
forth, “frankly acknowledge themselves to 
be historians”; and that many economists 
concentrate upon the methodology of eco- 
nomics, making use of the procedures, and 
so forth, of relevant noneconomic disci- 
plines. In a closing chapter a model of 
prediction suitable for economic analysis 
is formulated. There are two appendices, 
one on the use of information for rational 
decision-making, and a second on A. Lowe’s 
work on the role of economic theory. A 
useful bibliography is appended. 

Schoeffler’s analysis of the role of pre- 
diction may be contrasted with that of 
Friedman (in Essays in Positive Econom- 
ics, pp. 8-10, passim). My colleague, Pro- 
fessor H. E. Jensen, has called my atten- 
tion to Schoeffler’s misapplication of the 
logical fallacy of affirming the consequent 
from the antecedent to a criticism of the 
hypothetico-deductive method (p. 38). 

JoserH J. SPENGLER 

Duke University 


NationaAL Bureau oF Economic RE- 
SEARCH. Policies to Combat Depression. 
A Conference of the Universities-Na- 
tional Bureau Committee for Economic 
Research. Pp. x, 417. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1956. $8.50. 
This volume consists of fourteen papers 

which were presented at two conferences 

in the fall of 1953 and the spring of 1954. 

The purpose of the conferences was “to 
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survey the existing state of readiness to 
deal with the problem of depression, in 
terms both of understanding the problem 
and of the availability of instruments to 
deal with it.’ A wide variety of subjects 
is covered, ranging from general analyses 
of depressions and a review of the 1948-49 
recession, to Federal, state and local ex- 
penditure and tax policies, with special em- 
- phasis on social security, housing, public 
works, and farm price support programs. 
The volume ends with two studies on in- 
ternational commodity prices and interna- 
tional currency and reserve plans. 
Throughout the papers there is a heavy 
emphasis on the currently fashionable sub- 
ject of “automatic stabilizers,” which in 
some ways serve as a modern substitute 
for the yearning for the gold standard. 
These stabilizers include, among others, the 
progressive income tax, social security, ag- 
ricultural price supports, and insurance of 
bank deposits. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting essays on this subject are David 
Lusher’s “The Stabilizing Effectiveness of 
Budget Flexibility’ and Samuel Cohn’s 
lengthy comment on the same topic. 
Lusher’s important conclusion is that in 
case of recession, the decline in gross na- 
tional product would be 30 to 40 per cent 
less than it would be without the stabiliz- 
ing effect of Federal, state, and local 
budgets. This compares with a 10 to 20 
per cent aggravating effect of government 
budgets in 1930. Lusher also finds that 
the automatic stabilizing potential of re- 
duced revenues is far greater than that of 
increased governmental expenditures. 
There runs throughout the book a tone 
of pessimism, which is perhaps not alto- 
gether consistent with the high hopes for 
automatic stabilizers. Benjamin Caplan, in 
“A Case Study: The 1948-1949 Recession,” 
finds that “the record of government was 
poor on recognizing the turning point, very 
good on appraising and prescribing for the 
malady, and fortunately quite inconsist- 
ent on actions to implement the desired 
policy.” He believes that this was not a 
mere accident, but lies in the nature of 
democratic society; if policies are to be 
accepted, the situation must plainly re- 
quire them, but by that time the underly- 
ing factors may already be changing. 
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While much of the pessimism is justified, 
some of it arises from a limited viewpoint 
on only one of the many areas of govern- 
mental activity. 

The volume is an admirable contribution 
to economic literature by highly competent 
economists, who evef write well. It de- 
serves the special attention, not only of 
economists, but also of political scientists 
and public administrators concerned with 
ways of meeting the next depression. 

: Hans A. ADLER 

McLean, Va. 


Howarp M. Tear, Jr. and Perer G. 
Franck (Eds.). Hands Across Fron- 
tiers: Case Studies in Technical Co- 
operation. Pp. 579. The Hague: Uni- 
versities Foundations for International 
Cooperation, 1955. (Distributed by 
Cornell University Press.) $5.50, 

This volume contains histories written by 
eleven hands (including the editors) of 
ventures in “technical co-operation.” Ev- 
ery “case” is forty to sixty pages long. 
Each one covers a whole “project” or 
“program,” extending over some years. 
“Each author was asked to devote the ma- 
jor part of his study to descriptive treat- 
ment of the participating organizations, 
their operational experience, and the prob- 
lems encountered. About one-fifth of each 


study . . . is given to evaluation of the 
agency’s approach and operational method” 
(p. 9). 


The editors have used these cases in 
courses at Haverford College, at the Ameri- 
can University in Washington, and at the 
Institute of Social Studies at The Hague. 
(Hence, presumably, the publication of the 
volume in The Netherlands.) 

The cases record programs in Latin 
America, the Middle East, South Asia, Af- 
rica; they record “co-operation” by the 
Supreme Commander Allied Powers, the 
United Nations, the United States govern- 
ment, the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, the Rockefeller Foundation, the 
United Kingdom Colonial Office. the Ara- 
bian-American Oil Company. The forms 
of “co-operation” include national eco- 
nomic planning (UN in Afghanistan). rural 
village improvement (the Quakers in In- 
dia), regulation of land tenure (Interna- 
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tional Co-operative Alliance, Taiwan) and 
employment practices (SCAP, Japan); 
providing mechanized form services for 
profit (Rockefeller Brothers’ International 
Basic Economy Corporation, Brazil); ag- 
ricultural extension (Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, Peru). 

The volume may be viewed as an ex- 
tension of the “case” method from its 
familiar use in the teaching of law, medi- 
cine, business, and public administration. 
The editors invite the reader to play the 
role of a project administrator or policy- 
maker and offer him a score of questions 
to put to himself as he reads the histories. 
Perhaps in a well-established discipline, it 
is good teaching technique to omit the an- 
swers and to let the student extract prin- 
ciples for himself. But in so new a field, 
it seems a serious deficiency that “in only 
one case had enough time elapsed to per- 
mit full evaluation of the project’s final 
result” (p. 9). The “case” about tech- 
nical assistance through the United Nations 
in Afghanistan, written in 1953, records 
questions raised about the Helmand River 
Valley scheme in 1951 in memoranda by 
the UN economic adviser; in 1956, the 
Streits now tell us that the executed 
scheme is an incubus that threatens to 
choke the country’s whole economy (New 
York Times, March 18, 1956). 

Curiously, the problems of cross-cultural 
adjustment—the distinguishing complication 
of most technical co-operation—are pre- 
sented tangentially; there is casual com- 
ment in nearly each case on the personality 
needed for effective technical co-opera- 
tion. ‘The only case reported by a well- 
schooled anthropologist after a field visit 
reads like a consulting engineer’s report to 
an investment banker. The best rounded 
“case” is built up almost entirely from the 
records of the International Health Board 
of the Rockefeller Foundation of its cam- 
paign against hookworm in Ceylon in 
1916-22, 

As a teaching tool, the collection of 
“Case Studies of Public Reactions to 
Health Programs,” Health, Culture and 
Community, edited by Benjamin Paul for 
the Harvard School of Public Health and 
the Russell Sage Foundation, seems greatly 
superior: those cases are grouped in a more 
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systematic framework and are written from 
a parti pris that gives meaningful order to 
the examples. 

Again, Mr. Sandelmann’s panegyric 
“case” on “Agricultural Extension Work 
Through the Servicio in Peru” offers the 
servicio as a model for the world. It is 
a well-deserved eulogy of the remarkable 
work of John R. Neale, but there is a 
better setting for generalization about the 
transferability of this device in the sys- 
tematic appraisal of Ten Years of Tech- 
nical Cooperation in Latin America by 
Philip M. Glick for the National Planning 
Association. 

Dr. Hertha Kraus, author of one of the 
present cases, was senior training officer for 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration in 1944, so that clearly ori- 
entation and briefing for “technical co-op- - 
eration” are not just of this moment. What- 
ever the weaknesses of the current col- 
lection, its real significance is that there 
appears to be a market for it: that in 
more than one country there are being or- 
ganized programs of educational prepara- 
tion for persons ready to make a career in 
aiding the social and economic development 
of the less developed areas of the world— 
including the United States. 

CHARLES S. ASCHER 

Brooklyn College 


James G. Mappox. Technical Assistance 
by Religious Agencies in Latin America. 
Pp. xi, 139. Chicago, Ill.: University of 
Chicago Press, 1956. $3.50. 

Numerous American religious organiza- 
tions carry on missionary activities in the 
Latin Americaa republics. The basic aims 
of these operations are the spread of the 
word of Jesus Christ and the interpretation 
of the Christian doctrine. In effecting 
their objectives they have encountered ob- 
stacles in the form of lack of learning, 
disease, and undernourishment. These prob- 
lems have resulted in the foundation of 
schools and colleges, the establishment of 
hospitals, clinics and schools of nursing, 
and the conduct of farming and other ag- 
ricultural work. These endeavors comprise 
an important phase of ‘the missionary pro- 
gram. 

This small volume is a survey of the ac- 
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tivities of missionaries who afford valuable 
technical assistance in their fields of labor. 
A list of the posts of the various agencies 
which were reviewed at first hand is given. 
Then chapters are devoted to the cultural 
characteristics of the Latin American coun- 
tries and to the scope of the missionary 
functions performed in them by the Ameri- 
can religious bodies. Chapter IV, the most 
extensive, is devoted to selected case stud- 
ies, which serve to illustrate mission ac- 
tivities in the fields of education, medicine, 
and agriculture. For each post treated 
there is a brief description of the work un- 
dertaken and the facilities and personnel 
available. In order to present a realistic 
picture of the problems and accomplish- 
ments, the strong features and the weak- 
nesses in every case are indicated. A final 
chapter presents the conclusions and the 
recommendations of the author respecting 
the value of the work accomplished and 
the modifications which he believes would 
serve to afford greater contributions in the 
several countries. There is a statement by 
the Special Committee on Technical Co- 
operation of the National Planning Asso- 
ciation, regarding the work of the mis- 
sionary organizations, their programs, and 
their progress, together with suggestions 
for enlarging and improving their work 
and activities. There are also lists of the 
members of the Special Policy Committee 
and of the officers and Board of Trustees 
of the National Planning Association. The 
volume is an interesting and suggestive 
presentation of the missionary efforts in 
Latin America. 
Roscoe R. Hitt 
Washington, D. C. 


Paut H. Gmpens. Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Indiana): Oil Pioneer of the Mid- 
dle West. Pp. xx, 741. New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, 1955. $7.50. 
Within the last decade we Americans are 

becoming increasingly conscious of the sig- 

nificant part many large corporations have 
played in the development of our capi- 
talistic economy. Numerous histories of 
our industrialization and many biographies 
of individual corporate businesses have 
` been written. This book is of the latter 
type and is, moreover, a very good one. 
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For more than twenty years Dr. Giddens 
has been doing research in and writing 
books about the oil industry. In this spe- 
cial phase of American history, he is a 
recognized authority. 

Very soon after the Standard Oil of In- 
diana opened its headquarters and refinery 
at Whiting in 1889, it began to dominate 
the Midwestern market. Standard Oil was 
the first and only large oil company in this 
area. It developed the retail market. Lo- 
cated strategically, its transportation costs 
were economical. It pioneered in putting 
petroleum products in reach of rural as 
well as city people. Producing goods of a 
uniform quality, it early developed expert 
salesmen. 

The period 1900-1911 was one of expan- 
sion for Standard Oil of Indiana. During 
these years, refineries in Illinois and Mis- 
souri were added, a pioneering employee 
pension plan was effected, wages were in- 
creased, and retail sales were extended. 
All of these activities resulted in much 
larger net earnings. Although financially 
the company prospered during this period, 
there were cases for alleged violations of 
the Elkins Act. The most famous of these 
cases was the Alton case in which Judge 
K. M. Landis fined the Standard Oil of 
Indiana more than $29,000,000 for violat- 
ing the interstate commerce Jaws. In 1911, 
the United States Supreme Court dissolved 
the Standard Oil Holding Company through 
the so-called “rule of reason.” Since 1911 
the Standard Oil of Indiana has operated 
as an independent company. 

There was an immediate reorganization 
of Standard Oil of Indiana with an increase 
in stock values. According to the author, 
motor tank trucks were purchased to de- 
liver gasoline to the increasing number of 
stations. Other innovations of this period 
were advertising and selling products on 
credit. With World War I there came 
shortages of labor and coal for the re- 
fineries with rising costs of production. 

Of the many unusual men who are por- 
trayed in this book, the most dramatic is 
Colonel Robert W. Stewart. A man of 
dynamic energy and magnetic personality, 
he was chosen as chairman of the Board 
of Directors in 1918 and for years was 
the spokesman for the company. During 
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Colone! Stewart’s regime Standard Oi ex- 
panded greatly in the West and, through 
Pan-Am, in Mexico, Argentina and Iraq. 
Through Stewart’s energy and foresight, 
the ccmpany controlled the petroleum 
products market to over one-third of the 
United States population, over one-half of 
the motor vehicles and tractors. Stewart’s 
expansion created competition with other 
Standard Oil Companies in several states. 
His transactions led him very close to Tea- 
pot Dome. Called before the Walsh Com- 
mittee, he was not frank. Whereupon 
Rockefeller denounced him and began a 
movement to oust him. In the struggle of 
the Eastern stockholders against the small 
stockhalders from the West, the East won. 

Edward Seubert became president in 1927 
and remained until 1945. He retreated by 
selling the interest in Pan-Am to Standard 
Oil of New Jersey for $140,000,000. By 
concentrating on the domestic market, 
Standard Oil of Indiana has continued to 
prosper. Many trying adjustments have 
been made during the last twenty years to 
meet the requirements of New Deal laws 
and the demands of World War II. ` 

From 1945 to 1955, while A. W. Peake 
was president, this company has been com- 
pletely reorganized. It has greatly in- 
creased research facilities, has expended 
much money in the role of good citizen, 
has improved public relations, and has be- 
come the fourth largest corporation in the 
United States with over $1,800,000,000 in 
assets, 

This is an ably written book, thoroughly 
readable. Its length is necessary for the 
telling of the complete story. There are 
many illustrations, graphs and maps. 

Grorce C. OSBORN 

University of Florida 
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Grabys L. PALMER. Philadelphia Workers 
in a Changing Economy. Pp. xiv, 189. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1956. $6.00. 
Philadelphians and non-Philadelphians 

alike have reason to be grateful that Dr. 

Gladys Palmer, throughout her career, has 
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never allowed her national assignments to 
interrupt for long her study of the Phila- 
delphia worker. Residents of’ that area 
have had the opportunity, matched in no 
other city, to learn about the complex and 
changing patterns of making a living in 
their community. For economists and 
statisticians everywhere, Dr, Palmer’s stud- 
ies and those of her fellow staff-members 
at the Industrial Research Department of 
the University of Pennsylvania have es- 
tablished models for studying labor mar- 
ket problems and have provided a sub- 
stantial share of what is now known about 
the behavior of the labor force. 

In the present volume, Dr. Palmer has 
done a masterful job of bringing together 
the findings of these years of research and 
interpreting them in the light of her own 
rich knowledge of the area and its people. 
The result is the story of the development 
of Philadelphia from early colonial times 
to the present, showing how the character 
of the area’s labor force has changed with 
population changes, with the rise and fall 
of various industries, and with shifts in 
economic ‘functions performed in the area. 
Trends in the mobility and skills of the, 
Philadelphia worker, his attitude toward 
various types of work, and the way in 
which he adapted himself to the changes 
in demand are discussed. . 

Two chapters on the effects on labor 
market operations of the depression and 
of war prosperity should sharpen many 
readers’ vague impressions of these years. 
The generation which entered the labor 
force after the start of World War II, in 
particular, should read the chapter on 
“The Effect of a Severe and Prolonged 
Depression on.the Labor Market.” Dur- 
ing the thirties, much information was col- 
lected on the impact of unemployment, 
and much of it related, as it happens, to 
Philadelphia. For example, because of the 
work at the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia had an annual series of meas- 
urements of its unemployment problem ten 
years before there were such data for the 
United States. In this chapter, that and 
other information is summarized to remind 
us vividly of a time when one out of every 
three workers in a large city was jobless, 
and the average unemployed worker out of . 
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work for almost two years. Dr. Palmer 
concludes that unemployment is “a process 
as well as a status” that has “self-perpetu- 
ating features, if prolonged.” In’ those 
years, she points out, we learned how to 
distribute relief but not how to increase 
the total demand for labor in an area. 
Public attitudes toward the importance of 
. preventing serious unemployment have un- 
doubtedly changed, but, except for em- 
phasis on better statistics, our policies to 
combat prolonged mass unemployment have 
probably remained at the stage of develop- 
ment reached at the end of the depression 
decade. 

The final chapter discusses the broad 
problems of the growth and changing func- 
tions of cities and the type of planning 
that may be effective in preventing indus- 
trial decay. Throughout the volume the 
Philadelphia story is told in perspective, 
so that in the end the reader has a sense of 
what is peculiar to this area and what may 
be typical in the growth pattern of all 
large cities or of the United States as a 
whole. : 

A vast arnount of work which will be of 


interest to the technician has gone into- 


the preparation of the statistics for this 
volume. The details are largely relegated 
to the twenty-three appendix tables and to 
the technical appendix, however; the text, 
which is written for the general reader, is 
a model for all who would bring statistics 
to life. 
GERTRUDE BANCROFT 
Bureau of the Census 


`G. R. BARKER. Some Problems of Incen- 
tives and Labour Productivity in Soviet 

Industry: A Contribution to the Study 

of the Planning of Labour in the USSR. 

Pp. vi, 129. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 

1956, 14s. 

Mr. Barker’s study of the problem of 
the role of incentives under Soviet condi- 
tions of economic and social planning is 
the first essay in a new series of “Mono- 
graphs on the Soviet Economic System,” 

‘ which is to be produced under the auspices 
of the Department of Economics and Insti- 
tutions of the USSR, University of Bir- 


mingham, and the editorship of A. Baikov. 


This series will be a welcome addition to 


- factor. 
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the rapidly growing literature on the So- 
viel economy. 

Mr. Barker’s essay is devoted to a con- 
sideration of the general problem of the 
interrelation between productivity and in- 
centives. Part of the essay focuses on 
theoretical and methodological questions, 
on a specific case study of operational ef- 
fectiveness, and inadequacies in planners’ 
choices of incentives.. These incentives are 
designed to stimulate productivity of labor 
under conditions of a market mechanism 
entirely or partially suppressed as is found 
in the process of Soviet economic devel- 
opment. The essay presents a consider- 
able amount of descriptive factual infor- 
mation, which, though by and large fa- 
miliar to students of Soviet affairs, is cast 
in a new and specific frame of reference. 
The statistical evidence, which is limited 
mainly to the interwar period (1917-40), 
is used primarily for illustrative rather 
than analytical purposes in support of 
what appear to be the following chief 
findings. . 

The growth of productivity of Soviet in- 
dustrial labor was attained primarily by 
the expansion and improvement of objec- 
tive factors of production (increased capi- 
tal stocks, improved technology, industrial 
organization and management), although 
various alternative sets of incentives have 
proved to be an important supplementary 
In regard to incentives although 
Soviet planners began to rely increasingly 
on a set of incentive measures common to 
capitalist economy, all of which emphasize 
the direct differential material rewards, 
they still have to rely upon an elaborate 
system of mass persuasion and certain in- 
struments of compulsion. This situation— 
which emerged as a result of protracted 
scarcities of consumer goods caused by the 
prevailing objectives of Soviet planners to 
build up producers goods industries—made 
it necessary for the regime to limit the 
acquisitive motivations of labor, substi- 
tuting for them contributive motivations 
stimulated by persuasion whenever possible 
and fostered by compulsion if necessary. 

The discussion of these complex social 
phendmena brings Mr. Barker’s presenta- 
tion outside the shell of economics proper 
to the periphery of other social sciences, all 
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of which enhances the interest of the book. 
This rather brief, though inquisitive and 
stimulating, essay provides background in- 
formation and suggests problems for fur- 
ther analytical inquiries into Soviet policies 
toward labor, especially in the light of 
more recent developments not covered in 
the book. 
Nicuoitas DEWirt 
Harvard University 


Nicuotas DeWirr. Soviet Professional 
Manpower: Its Education, Training, and 
Supply. Pp. xxviii, 400. Washington, 
D. C.: National Science Foundation, 
1955. $1.25. 


On June 7, 1956 the publication of a 
statistical summary entitled The National 
Economy of the USSR was announced in 
Moscow, the first new official figures and 
indexes related to the economic, demo- 
graphic, and cultural processes in the So- 
viet Union—including data on education 
and professional manpower—since 1940. 
When. copies of this latest release become 
available to Western students of Soviet 
affairs, some important corrections will be 
made in their estimates of Soviet statistics; 
it has been already reported, for instance, 
that the recently published document places 
the 1955 population of the Soviet Union at 
200.2 million, some 10 per cent lower than 
the current Western estimates. f 

At least in one category of social sta- 
tistics, however, that deáling quantitatively 
with the Soviet educational system and the 
professional labor pool, this new Soviet 
document will surprise no one familiar 
with Mr. Nicholas DeWitt’s Soviet Pro- 
fessional Manpower: Its Education, Train- 
ing, and Supply. 

Mr. De Witt has brought together and 
consolidated the findings of two studies in- 
dependently initiated in 1952: first, his own 
extensive research on the growth of the 
professional labor force; second, a pioneer 
study initiated by Dr. M. H. Trytten of 
the National Academy of Sciences, Na- 
tional Research Council, which produced 
Mr. Boris I. Gorokhoff’s unpublished re- 
port, “Materials for the Study of Soviet 
Specialized Education.” 

Statistically, Mr. DeWitt’s work bridges 
the gap in the relevant Soviet data which 
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has existed since 1939. He has rearranged . 
and categorized a multitude of statistics 
appearing piecemeal in the Soviet press 
and organized them in a number of time 
series showing the matriculation, enroll- 
ment, graduation, and other pertinent data 
at different levels and kinds of training. 
From these series and other more direct 
sources, he derives estimates of the nu- 
merical strength and the rates of growth in 
the various categories of trained specialists 
in the Soviet Union. Thus, for instance, 
the author concludes that in 1953 the So- 
viet Union had about 500,000 trained pro- 
fessional engineers (versus some 530,000 
in the United States). The official figure 
just published by the Central Statistical 
Board of the USSR places the number of 
engineers, as of 1955, at 585,900—a figure 
wholly consistent with the ‘current rate of 
growth estimated by Mr. DeWitt. 

While a substantial part of the present 
volume is -devoted to statistical details, 
explanations of difficulties encountered in 
handling these details, and most elaborate 
documentation of statistical data, the main 
body of the text gives a comprehensive de- 


-scription of the entire educational system 


of the Soviet Union, with comments upon 
many qualitatively important and signifi- 
cant characteristics of the Soviet educa- 
tional system and practices as they oper- 
ate to train specialized and professional 
skills. 

The author has not addressed himself 
specifically to the next set of questions 
which necessérily arises from his assess- 
ment of the trained manpower potential 
developed by the USSR: namely, to what 


- ends and how efficiently this potential is 


being directed under Soviet conditions as 
compared with the employment of the 
greater scientific, technological, and indus- 
trial potential in the free societies, espe- 
cially the United States. Nevertheless, 
having shown the magnitude of the effort 
mobilized by the Soviets and the impres- 
sive results achieved in their training spe- 
cialized skills, Mr. DeWitt has paved the 
way for and implicitly invited examination 
of means whereby the capabilities. of 
American scientific, technological, and or- 
ganization superiority .can be maintained 
and more effectively translated into mate- 
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rial, political, and spiritual gains for the 
free societies in the face of the growing 
power in the dictator’s hand. 
ALEXANDER G., Korot 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


J. H. Srewart Rem. The Origins of the 
British Labour Party. Pp. 258. Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1955. $4.50. 

Professor Reid has been very indus- 
trious. To produce this book of 250 pages 
he has read three or four hundred other 
books, reports and minutes of Royal Com- 
missions, reports of Labour Party, Trade 
Union, and other conferences, Hansard and 
files of newspapers, and held many con- 
versations with many people. Unfortu- 
nately the result shows that industry is no 
substitute for historical understanding and 
knowledge. Careless copying or proof cor- 
rection may account for some of the verbal 
inaccuracies. But it is no verbal slip to 
say that the Amalgamated Engineering Un- 
ion was set up to emulate the Triple Alli- 
ance—which collapsed in its first trial; 
that the “Factory” Act of 1802 made any 
reference to women; that the Factory Acts 
in general did not apply to pieceworkers— 
what Professor Reid means is “outwork- 
ers”; that the Webbs decided, at a time 
when they were friends with Grey and 
Haldane, to “permeate” only the Tory 
Party; that the Labour Party after the 
1931: betrayal was a rump, when in fact 
only a tiny handful stayed with Mac- 
Donald. 

These are a few only of the misstate- 
ments and misinterpretations, of which per- 
haps the most startling is to be found in a 
single paragraph on page 20, from which 
it would appear that industrial harmony 
was characteristic of the 1850’s—the dec- 
ade of the engineering strikes and the 
great builders’ lockout—that this harmony 
was not disturbed until the Civil War; the 
cotton famine produced “bitter disputes in 
the textile trades,” of which the “Sheffield 
outrages,” which have nothing whatever to 
do with textiles, are given as an example. 
Confusion could hardly go further. 

The main fault of Professor Reid’s 
treatment of the subject, apart from his 
errors, is that he has accepted the stereo- 
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type of British “compromise,” and “mud- 
die-through,” and believes that because the 


‘Labour Party did not adopt a statement 


of Socialist policy until 1918, therefore the 
theories and policy of the Socialist socie- 
ties which in effect brought it into being 
were of no importance. It is symptomatic 
that in all his references to the Fabians, 
whom obviously he admires, there is no 
mention of Fabian Essays; that most im- 
portant book is listed in the bibliography 
under “G. B. Shaw (ed.) London. 1932”? 
The only description of Fabian philosophy 
says it was “based on a conception of so- 
ciety as a living and growing organism,” 
which comes not from any Fabian docu- 
ment but from a cloudy book by Mac- 
Donald; and there is nothing to indicate 
what Morris, Blatchford, or Hardie were 
really advocating.. What is studied at 
length are conference and parliamentary 
debates of the pre-1914 years, and these 
in relation to national politics without any 
reference to local affairs; the result being 
duly restricted. 

It is no pleasure to write in these terms, 
for Professor Reid is both sympathetic and 
hard working. But it must be said that 
many of the books he cites are of much 
greater value, for his own purpose, than 
his own. 

Marcaret Cote 

Hendon 

England 


GEORGES FRIEDMANN. Industrial Society: 
The Emergency of Human Problems of 
Automation. Pp. 436. Glencoe, IIL: 
Free Press, 1955. $6.00. 

This thought-provoking book is more 
than just a translation of Professor Fried- 
mann’s Problèmes Humains du Machinisme 
Industriel. Professor Harold L. Sheppard 
(Wayne University) and his associates have 
done a beautiful job of editing and inter- 
preting. They have succeeded in present- 
ing Professor Friedmann’s thoughts in the 
context of American thinking and speaking. 
Nevertheless, a great advantage of this text 
is that it provides American readers with 
scholarly reports on European research. 
Professor Friedmann also provided a use- 
ful link between industrial research in Eu- 
rope and America. He has carefully ap- 
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praiseé the experimental work done on 
both continents. In doing this from. the 
point of view of a social scientist, Profes- 
sor Friedmann performed a great service. 
But perhaps the chief value of the book 
lies in its concern with the future. 

The timeliness of Professor Friedmann’s 
volume is underlined by the following news 
item in the New York Times, Tuesday, 
May 22, 1956. “The world-wide auto- 
mobile empires of Ford and General Mo- 
tors will soon be faced by an attempt at 
coordinated international action of their 
employees. 

“A decision to set up workers’ coordinat- 
ing councils to ‘harmonize upward’ collec- 
tive agreements and conditions of work in 
countries where Ford and General Motors 
have plants was made at a conference here 
[Paris] of automobile unions affiliated with 
the International Metal Workers Federa- 
tion. 

“The three-day conference that ended 
today was attended by representatives of 
3,000,000 employees working directly in 
or connected with the automobile indus- 
tries of eleven countries of the free world.” 

Professor Friedmann examines problems 
of technological development and change 
in their historical context. He shows that 
automation is the inevitable consequence 
of mechanized production process. In it- 
self, automation is neither good nor bad. 
Its effects on society will depend in large 
measure on what management and union 
leaders make of it. : 

Certainly, automation is a sign that we 
have already embarked on the second in- 
dustrial revolution. However, there is every 
indication that forward-looking leaders in 
management, unions and government, are 
keenly aware of the need for an orderly 
introduction of automation in order to 
avoid widespread hardship for displaced 
personn2l. Furthermore, there are forces 
which ect as automatic brakes on head- 
long introduction of change. Economic 
consideration (automatic machines are ex- 
pensive to build and to maintain) and the 
fact thet it takes time to develop and to 
install them, will help to slow down the 
transiticn process. There will be time to 
think and to plan. Another decelerating 
factor is the great diversity of modern in- 
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dustrial operations. Not all business en- 
terprises’ are equally well suited to change 
over from mechanized production process 
to the exclusive use of machines that op- 
erate and control other machines, 

Professor Friedmann, even in his scien- 
tific detachment, permits himself to ex- 
press the following cautious hope: “Au- 
tomation carried to its ultimate conclu- 
sion and expressing all its potentialities 
may tend towards the humanization of 
large-scale industry. Not only does it 
give birth to new skills and inject into 
them a new concept of work, through the 
creation and regulation of this delicate and 
precise equipment, but the worker en- 
trusted with the simple task of supervising 
a group of these machines, if he enjoyed 
an adequate general and technical culture, 
might recover a function of an intellectual 
quality clearly superior to that imposed 
today on semiskilled labor in the phase 
(semi-automatism, and assembly-line Ja- 
bor) which precedes and prepares the way 
for automation.” 

PAuL Picors 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


James S. Youtster. Labor’s Wage Poli- 
cies in the Twentieth Century. Pp. 344. 
New York: Twayne Publishers, 1956. 
$5.00. 


This volume begins with a brief review 
of wage theory, and continues with an ac- 
count of official American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations pronouncements on wages since 
1900. The major part of the book is de- 
voted to an historical review of union 
wage policies in seven industries: ladies’ 
garments, men’s clothing, pulp and paper, 
steel, autos, textiles, and electrical prod- 
ucts. The author concludes with a chap- 
ter on the guaranteed annual wage. 

Despite its promising title, this book 
does not offer any substantial fare. The 
chapter on wage theory is naive, and con- 
tains many loose and dubious statements, 
for example, “...as Professor Phelps 
points out, there is little competition 
among the buyers of labor” (p. 25). 
“Anyone who is at all familiar with the 
labor market realizes that labor is very 
immobile” (p. 27). In the author’s view, 
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marginal productivity theory “has proved 
to'be false and entirely inconsistent with 
the pricing of labor in the short-run pe- 
riod” (p. 28). It is clear that he has not 
delved very deeply into wage theory. 

Unfortunately, matters do not improve 
in the historical section (the author never 
makes clear, incidentally, on what basis he 
selected the seven industries with which. he 
deals). Here we are given a rather dull 
catalogue of trade union wage actions, 
culled mainly from union periodicals. There 
is virtually no attempt at evaluation; the 
author generally contents himself with 
quoting union sources on the rectitude and 
economic validity of wage policies, which 
gives the work a highly. tendentious flavor. 
What is particularly annoying is the failure 
to follow up statements of union contract 
“gains” with any assessment of their prac- 
tical import. Such statistical materials as 
are employed are largely abstracts from 
Bureau of Labor Statistics tables with no 
manipulation to point up the argument. 

The author’s stated purpose was to 
“make some contribution to’ the under- 
standing of the role of need in influencing 
wage demands.” The lack of precision in 
defining this goal is reflected in the com- 
plete lack of focus which characterizes his 
work, It would appear from the Preface 
that the volume was originally prepared as 
a Ph.D. thesis. With a considerable addi- 
tional amount of work, and sharpening of 
the issues, a real contribution to trade- 
union history might have been forthcom- 
ing. But as things stand, those who ad- 
vised Professor Youtsler to publish the 
book in its present form rendered him no 
great service. 

i WALTER GALENSON 
University of California 
Berkeley 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir: 


Mr. Roberts and I have read with ap- 
preciation the review of his Foreign Afairs 
Bibliography, covering the years 1942—52. 
While the reviewer says kind things about 
the scholarship and usefulness of the vol- 
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ume, he leads the reader to believe that 
Mr. Roberts’ restrictions on listing govern- 
ment publications was more drastic than is 
the fact. Of the four government publi- 
cations which the reviewer notes as miss- 
ing, three actually are included—Foreign 
Relations of the United States, see page 
212; Documents on British Foreign Policy, 
see page 395; and Documents on German 
Foreign Policy, see page 503. 
f HAMILTON FISH ARMSTRONG 
Foreign Affairs 


Dear Sir: 


Thank you for sending me Mr. Arm- 
strong’s letter in which he commented on 
my review of Roberts’ Foreign - Affairs 
Bibliography. He said that of the four 
government publications which I had noted 
as missing, three are actually included; 
and he cited the pages where they are 
listed. He was certainly right, and I was 
wrong, about two of the three (Documents 
on British Foreign Policy, listed on page 
395, and*Documents on German Foreign 
Policy, listed on page 503). He cited page 
212 for the other one (Foreign Relations 
of the United States), but I do not find it 
on page 212 of my copy of the book. 

In extenuation of my error, I might ob- 
serve that, as indicated in the review, my 
method in studying the book was “probing 
and poking ...-—here and there; head, 
feet, and torso; front, back, and middle.” 
In other words, I did not lay claim to hav- 
ing read every one of the 9,000 entries. 
But this is a poor excuse, and I regret the 
error. 

WILLIAM GERBER 

Washington, D. C. 
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